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Last week, the principal apprehension respecting Egypt and 
Turkey arose from the rumoured but scarcely believed refusal of 
the Sultan to ratify the convention between Commodore Napier 
end Meuemer Aur. It was little expected that the convention 
would be disavowed by the Power whose officer, it had been imagined, 
was fully accredited to negotiate. But this unexpected thing has 
come to pass: and the whole question, apparently so well arranged, 
was in danger of being completely reopened; but—luchily, it will 
be thought—the Pasha is so depressed by his misfortunes in war, 
that he will submit to any conditions that leave him not al- 
together stripped of authority in Egypt. ‘The terms offered by 
Admiral Storrorp, and accepted, are the hardest that could have 
been imposed on him without enforcing the déchéance, which the 
Four Powers admitted it was not their intention to effect. Altoge- 
ther, the management of British agents in the Levant comes out 
in very equivocal colours. Before diplomatic mystification has 
puzzled this part of the case past understanding, let us recapitulate 
the leading facts, and place them on our file for future use. 

On the 26th of November, Commodore Narrer concluded a con- 
vention with the Pasha, in virtue of which the latter became bound 
to recall Israuim Pasha from Syria, and to “restore the Ottoman 
fleet as soon as he shall have received the official notification that 
the Sublime Porte grants to him the hereditary government of 
Egypt.” The Pasha was inclined to accept these terms, in conse- 
quence of Commodore Naprer’s having transmitted to him a copy 
of a letter from Lord Patmerston to Lord Ponsonsy, dated Lon- 
don, the 15th October. This despatch states, that “ it would be 
expedient that the representatives of the Four Powers at Constan- 
tinople should be instructed to proceed to the ‘Turkish Minister,” 
and tell him, that upon the Pasha’s complying with certain terms, 
“the Sultan should not only reinstate Mehemet Ali as Pasha 
of Egypt, but should also give him an hereditary tenure in 
that Pashalic.” On the 2d of December, Admiral Strorrorp 
wrote to the Pasha—“ I am sorry to find that Commodore Napier 
should have entered into a convention with your Highness for the 
evacuation of Syria by the Egyptian troops, which he had no 
authority to do, and which I cannot approve of or ratify.” The 
Admiral adds—“I hope this hasty and unauthorized convention 
will not occasion any embarrassment to your Highness. It was no 
doubt done from an amicable intention, although under a limited 
view of the state of affairs in Syria; but it will not lessen my ear- 
nest desire most readily to adopt any measure which may tend toa 
renewal of that amity and good feeling which I trust will hereafter 
subsist between England and your Highness; the terms of which, I 
am happy to say, are now in a state of progress with the Allied 
Powers.” 

On the 6th of December, the Admiral transmitted to the Pasha 
“ the official authority from the British Government, in the name 
of the Four Powers, to maintain your Highness in the Pashalic of 
Egypt, upon the conditions that in three days after the communi- 
cation made to you by Captain Fanshawe, you agree to restore the 
Turkish fleet to the Sultan, and evacuate Syria.” The “autho- 
rity” is’a letter from Lord Patmersron to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, bearing that the representatives of the Four Powers in 
London have decided that their intentions shall be made known to 
Mehemet Ali by the Admiral commanding in the Mediterranean ” : 
and their intentions are, that upon the evacuation of Syria and the 
restoration of the Ottoman fleet, “ the Four Powers will recom- 
mend to the Sultan to reéstablish Mehemet Ali in the Pashalic of 
Egypt.” 

We infer from the tenour of Lord Parmerston’s letter to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, that previously to the receipt of it, not only 
Commodore Narrer had no authority to enter into a convention 
with the Pasha, but the British Admiral was equally unauthorized 
to take such a step. The British Cabinet sends out a force to 
commence hostilities against the Pasha, about the beginning of 
September : about the middle of October, it intimates to its Am- 
bassador at Constantinople the terms upon which it wishes the 











Four Powers to agree to stop further hostilities against the Pasha: 
about the middle of November, it despatches to the British officer 
commanding the force in the Mediterranean, instructions as to the 
terms the Allies are willing to offer to Mearuaxr Aus. The plain 
English of these proceedings is this: the British’ >vernment 
orders its naval commander to blaze away—do as much Mischief as 
he can in Syria and Egypt—and while he is thusyengyged, they set 
about discussing what all this is for. Hostile operations were com- 
menced in the beginning of September, and in the middle of October 
the Allies were not yet agreed amongst themselves what it was they 
proposed to accomplish by these hostilities. 

Whether Comn-odore Napier or Admiral Storrorp has ex- 
ceeded his instructions, is an important but still a secondary 
question. What chiefly concerns us, is the position and re- 
sponsibility of the British Government. It is evident from Lord 
Patmerston’s letter to Lord Ponsonsy, (15th October,) that the 
British Government wished to give Menemet Ari the Pashalic of 
Egypt in heritage. It is equally evident from Lord PALmxrston’s 
letter to the Lords of the Admiralty, (14th November,) that the 
British Government has been obliged to acquiesce in the determi- 
nation of the Allies, simply to restore Menemert Att to the Pashalic 
of Egypt. By the convention of the 15th July, the British Govern- 
ment bound itself to do—it knew not what. On the 15th October, 
it thought itself_». oranted to lead Meuemer Axi to expect the 
hereditary Pasha of Egypt: on the i4th November, it discovered 
that it could oniy offer him the Pashalic for life. ‘The British Go- 
vernment—upon which has devolved almost exclusively the toil and 
expense of the operations in the Levant—has been degraded into 
the blind tool of Russia, ‘Austria, and Prussia: it does their 
bidding against its own wishes. This is not all. The legal 
maxim is “ qui facit per alium facit per se”—the principal is bound 
by the acts of his agent. Menemet Act was entitled to hold 
Commodore Nerier to be an accredited agent of England. A 
naval commande. with six sail of the line and three steamers, who 
has just battered down Acre, appears before Alexandria, and 
threatens to repeat the operation there unless the terms he offers 
are accepted. The Morning Chronicle of Tuesday says truly— 
“* We cannot of course pretend to know what may have been Com- 
modore Napier’s instructions: but we presume the Admiral did not 
send six sail of the line and three steamers to Alexandria to repeat 
his own exhibition of August last. For what purpose were they 
sent ? * ** It seems to us the height of folly to have sent the Com- 
modore’s squadron to Alexandria, unless with power to negotiate, 
or failing that, to act. If empowered to negotiate, it has been 
decided, we believe, by even higher authority than Admiral Stopford, 
that the Commodore has negotiated successfully.” 

The approbation entertained in high quarters of the terms offered 
by Narisr seems to have been previously intimated to the Pasha. 
“Tt has already come to our knowledge,” says Boauos Bey in his 
letter to Narrer of 23rd November, “ that it was the intention 
of the Four Powers to leave his Highness the government of 
Egypt.” Mruemer Ax1 had every reason to believe that Narrer 
was the accredited agent of England: he acted upon that belief; 
and if he be allowed to suffer injury from acting upon that belief, 
the stain upon the honour of England will be indelible. The Pasha 
is entitled to say, But for my confidence in the honour of England, 
I would have gone on with my preparations for defending Egypt : 
trusting to that honour, I suspended them after signing the con- 
vention: the disavowal of the convention by England takes me by 
surprise: Iam not prepared to resist, and must accept of terms 
which otherwise I would have rejected. In short, the British Go- 
vernment has played the stalking-horse to divert the Pasha’s atten- 
tion while the Allies were taking deadly aim at him. 

It is possible that the Allies may, in pity to Lord Patmerston's 
reputation, allow Menemet Arr to obtain the hereditary govern- 
ment of Egypt. This would not alter the fact, that, at this 
moment, Lord Patmerston’s character as a diplomatist, and the 
honour of his country, are at the mercy of the Allies. Nor do we 
feel certain that they will not be sacrificed. ‘The morning organ 
of Lord Patmerston, feeling its way, on Wednesday last re- 
marked—“ The French journals seem startled at the absence of 
the word Aereditary in the offer of the Pashalic made to Mehemet ; 
but, in general, they seem to have received the news too late to 
indulge in comment.” 





The Paris journals are now indulging a notion that Russia may 
be induced to enter into a separate alliance with France against 
England, and the other two Powers, parties to the Quadruple 
Treaty of July 1840. For what purpose, beyond the now favourite 
French object of humbling England, is neither stated nor imagina- 
ble. The only apparent ground for supposing that Russia enter- 
tains such a project, is a deduction from the fact that some 


diplomatic notes, in a friendly tone, have passed D the, 
Russian Ambassador and M. Guizor. Similar notes, oweverg 


have been exchanged with the other Powers; atid they probably,: 
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one and all, mean nothing more than the usual professions of a 
disposition in the French Government to cultivate the relations of 
peace. 

M. Tu1ers seems to have regained some of his lost influence in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Rumours of changes in the Ministry 
continue. Many apprehend that M. Guizor will be obliged to 
succumb under the assaults of the War party. 





The threatenings of hostilities between the two Peninsular states 
are not yet ended. Portugal, indeed, is arming as actively as if war 
were already declared. Even the students in the military schools 
have been called out to assist in defending the country from inva- 
sion by the Spaniards. The Portuguese Government ask for more 
time ; and, as their request is backed by the support of England, it 
will probably be granted. The mediation of England will, it is 
supposed, be scarcely requisite if the Regents allow the Cortes 
time te deliberate. ‘The Portuguese Ministers are understood to 
have pledged themselves to the ratification by the Cortes of the 
convention for the free navigation of the Douro, or to resign. 

In Spain, the Regents are proceeding to fulfil the stipulations of 
their opening manifesto, by giving instructions for the assembling 
of the Cortes early in the spring: the election of Deputies to coms 
mence on the Ist of next month. 





In England, notes of preparation are sounding throughout the 
country for the forthcoming meeting of Parliament. Members 
who promised to render account to their constituents, and wished 
to put off the evil day to the last, are redeeming their promises, 
after the fashion of such persons. 








The Court. 


Tue Court continues at Windsor. On Sunday, the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the Dutchess of Kent, and all the visiters at the Castle, attended 
divine service in the private chapel. Prince Albert, according to the 
Court Circular, “ enjoyed the exercise of skating” évery day whilst the 
frost lasted. On Monday and Wednesday, the Queen also went to the 
lake in Frogmore Gardens to witness the skating: on Wednesday, 
we are told by the before-mentioned authority, “her Majesty par- 
ticipated in the amusement by being driven on a sledge over the ice by 
Prince Albert.” On Thursday, the Queen walked for some time upon 
the terrace, and afterwards rode out in a pony phaeton, which was 
driven by Prince Albert. 

We have reason to believe that the christening of the Princess Royal 
is fixed for the 10th of next month, the anniversary of her Majesty’s 
marriage.— Morning Post, Jan. 2. 

The Post says that the Princess Royal has been vaccinated a second 
time, as the first operation did not take effect. 

The birth of the Princess Royal has been duly registered. The 
entry was made in the registration-books of the parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square ; and was entered on the 22d ult. by the Registrar of 
Births for the Belgrave district of that parish, who attended at Buck- 
ingham Palace for the purpose. 

Tht Duke of Cambridge, attended by Baron Knesebeck, went on 
Monday and Wednesday to Coombe Wood, and spent the days in 
shooting. 

Prince George of Cambridge arrived at Cambridge House, Piccadilly, 
on Thursday afternoon, from the Continent. Soon after his arrival, he 
paid a visit to the Duchess of Gloucester, aud in the evening dined at 
Gloucester House. 


On the day after the Queen’s arrival at Windsor, her Majesty caused 
to be distributed, through the medium of the Rector’s Warden, to nearly 
a hundred and fifty persons, a liberal supply of meat, bread, vegetables, 
plum-pudding, and ale, for their Christmas dinner. Each adult received 
a quart of ale, two galions of potatoes, two pounds of bread, four pounds 
of the best beef, and upwards of one pound of plum-pudding. The 
children of these persons each received half of this quantity of Christmas 
cheer. To each of these families was likewise presented two hundred- 
weight of coals. ‘The poor persons residing in the several almshouses 
in the town also received presents of the same description and in the 
same proportion.— Morning Herald. 

The Herald announces that Prince Albert is now studying the con- 
stitutional law of England, with great industry aud earnestness, under 
the able tuition of Mr. Selwyn, Queen’s counsel, the father of one of 
the assistant curates of Windsor. 


The Metropolis. 

The election of Common Councilman for the ward of Farringdon 
Without is not yet determined. ‘There was a meeting of the wardmote 
on Wednesday ; when Mr. Wells, one of the defeated candidates, said 
he should petition the Court of Aldermen to set aside the last election, 
for informality. This would be the quickest way of settling the matter, 
as a scrutiny might continue for an indefinite period. 

A meeting for the relief of the destitute poor in Bethnal Green was 
held on Thursday afternoon. It was stated that the parish contains 
70,000 inhabitants, most of whom are in a state of poverty; therefore 
it was utterly impossible for the parish to find means to support them. 
A resolution was adopted, to the effect that an immediate appeal be 
made to the more wealthy classes for their contribations, 

The affair of Mr. William Tooke of the Useful Knowledge Society, 
and his attempt to use the influence of the Society for electioneering 
purposes, has not been permitted to drop. A requisition was sent to 
the Chairman by some of the Committee, to call a special meeting for 
Wednesday last, for the purpose of making an alteration in the by-laws, 
so as to render the election of the Treasurer as well as of Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman, annual. Mr. Tooke prudently took the hint, and ten- 
dered his resignation; feeling, as he says, that in consequence of the 
division of sentiment existing in the Committee, he shall not be again 








able to meet it with that cordiality which hitherto had marked his in- 
tercourse with the members. It would have been strange if they had 
met him with cordiality. 

The frost continued with great severity till Tuesday. On Monday 
night the thermometer fell to 24 degrees; and on Tuesday morning at 
six o'clock, it was as lowas 20 degrees. The wind on Tuesday veered gra- 
dually round to south-west, and the thermometer rose rapidly. On 
Wednesday evening, there was a fall of rain and sleet; and at twelve 
that night the thermometer was at 39 deg. On Thursday night, there 
was a return of frost; but before morning it had disappeared. The 
sheets of water in the Parks offered good skating till Wednesday. The 
ice was daily ero wded, but it was so strong that no accidents occurred. 


The Judicia! Committee of the Privy Council assembled yesterday, 
to hear the argument in the appeal concerning the will of the late James 
Wood, the rich Gloucester banker. The appellants are Sir Matthew 
Wood and the two other surviving executors; the respondents are 
the Corporation of Gloucester and the legatees under the codicil. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, for the respondent, took an objection to the 
constitution of the Council, as Dr. Lushington, one of the judges, had 
been engaged as counsel in the case. After some discussion, it was 
arranged that the argument should be adjourned till Monday. 

At Union Hall Police-office, on Wednesday, William Kingate, a 
warehouseman in the employ of Messrs. Knight and Young, the 
publishers of the Penny“Cyclopedia, was charged with having stolen 
upwards of a ton weight of copies of the work, which he had sold for 
waste paper. He was remanded, 

A cast of “the Queen’s great cheese,” of which much has been said in 
the papers, is preparing for exhibition in London, before the cheese itself 
is placed on her Majesty's table. Two persons who are engaged in the 
speculation having taken a cast of the cheese, they placed it in a 
room at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, for exhibition. The proprietor 
finding there was some delay, and that no rent was forthcoming, refused 
to deliver the key till he was paid. The parties summoned him to ap- 
pear at Marlborough Street Office; where on Thursday the case was 
heard. Among other charges made by the complainants, they said they 
had reason to believe the defendant was in league with others to exhi- 
bit the real cheese ; which would of course destroy all chance of getting 
the sight-seeing people to pay for looking at the plaster cast. It was 
arranged that the claimants might remove their sham cheese on pay- 
ment of five guineas. 

A man named Dutton, who was formerly a servant of Mr. G. L. 
Blount, of Baker Street, Portman Square, has been committed for 
trial from Maryledone Police-office, charged with obtaining money 
from his former master, who is eighty-four years old, by threatening 
to expose his private character. ‘The prisoner married a servant of Mr. 
Blount, and left his employ about nine years since. 

The Magistrates at Kensington Petty Sessions had to decide, on 
Ssturday, a question involving the much-contested point of “taking the 
wall.” Two gentlemen met on Stanford Bridge, and each was deter- 
mined not to give up the post of honour, The one who had his right 
hand to the wall conceived he had “the law on his side.” The left- 
hand gentleman had also made it a point of honour always to take the wall ; 
and sooner than give place, he turned back, keeping still to the wall. 
At last the other attempted to thrust himself through a breach between 
the wall and his opponent ; when the latter struck him with his stick, 
and a regular fracas ensucd. ‘The Magistrates decided in favour of the 
complainant, who had his right hand to the wall, and fined the defend- 
ant five shillings, 

We last week noticed a Police case at Lambeth Street Office, in which. 
a woman called Moroner, but whose real name is Bailey, made com- 
plaints against parties who annoyed her for the purpose of obtaining 
documents relating to the death of Mrs, Maclean, at Cape Coast Castle. 
A letter from Mr. Forster, contradicting her statement, appeared in the 
Times yesterday. He has obtained a declaration from Mrs. Bailey, con- 
taining the following admission— 

“1 hereby declare, that the statement which I made to Mr. Norton, at the Lam- 
beth Street Police Court, on Thursday last, to the effect that I had been visited by 
different persons, some of them apparentiy of dis‘inctiou, coming in their carriages, 
and requiring me to give up documents which I alleged to have in my possession, in 
reference tothe death of the late Mrs. Maclean, is entirely uufounded; and that I am 
possessed of no such documents or papers of importance, but merely the statements of 
what took place when [ arrived. I very sincerely regret having been led by the pub- 
lic excitement on this subject to invent these stories. It is true that I embarked with 
Mrs. Maclean as her perscnal servant at Portsmouth, aud attended her in that capacity 
up to the time of her death at CapeCoast Castle; but I hereby solemnly declare, that £ 
never saw or beard of any thing to justify the calumnies which have been circulated 
against her husbandon the subject of her death. I neither saw nor heard of any ill- 
treatment; nor do I believe Mr. Maclean capable of any of thosethings which I have 
heard laid to his charge by public rumour.” 








There were a great many fires in London during the Christmas fes- 
tivities ; whether produced by the extra culinary preparations, or by 
the carelessness which those festivities induce. On Saturday morning, 
the sugar-house of Messrs. Goodhart, of Ratcliffe Highway, was de- 
stroyed before the flames could be extinguished. No water could be 
obtained for a long time, owing to the frost. ‘The damage done to the 
building and property is estimated at 25,000/. During the fire, a wall 
fell upon several firemen and others, who received much injury. One 
of the firemen had his legs fractured, and was obliged to have one of 
them amputated. It is stated, that on Saturday and the two following 
days there were twenty-one fires in the Metropolis ; but none of them 
were of much extent. 

An inquest was held on Monday on the body of Lieutenant-General 
Sir William Henry Pringle, aged sixty-eight, who fell down in a fit 
the preceding Wednesday afternoon, in the drawing-room of his house 
in Stratford Place, and died shortly afterwards. Lady Pringle was 
with the deceased at the time. The Jury returoed a verdict of “ Na- 
tural Death.” 

On Wednesday, the main body of ihe Seventy-ninth Regiment of High-- 
landers, under the command of Colonel Fergusson, arrived from Weedon 
Barracks, by the London and Birmingham Railroad, at Euston Grove 
terminus; and immediately afterwards marched en route through the 
streets of the Metropolis, over Waterloo Bridge, to Deptford, with their 
band performing martial airs. The regiment embarked yesterday at 
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Deptford, on board the General Abercrombie, Government-ship, for 
Gibraltar. 

The melancholy-looking eagle at the Swiss cottage in the Colosseum 
made its escape on Wednesday morning, and was afterwards found in 
the Regent's Park, devouring the carcase of a dead cat. The keepers, 
by approaching the bird cautiously, succeeded in securing it in a strong 
net; and it was restored to its perch near the waterfall. 


The BWrobinees. 


Mr. Lyttelton, the Whig candidate for Walsall, has retired from the 
field; and at present Mr. Gladstone is the only candidate. The cause 
of Mr. Lyttelton’s retirement is stated by himself in a parting address 
to the electors, dated Tuesday evening, quoted by our correspondent in 
the Postscript. 

A letter had been addressed by the deputation from the Anti-Corn- 
law League to Mr. Gladstone, as well as to Mr. Lyttelton, for an expla- 
nation of his opinions on the Corn-law question; but Mr. Gladstone 
refused to communicate with them on the subject, as he could not re- 
cognize the right of the League “ to send deputations to catechize can- 
didates, or interfere in the politics of places to which they are stran- 
gers.” 

Mr. Forster junior was then applied to by the deputation; but he re- 
fused to stand; and at length Mr. Acland was despatched to Man- 
chester to finda man. The Times correspondent at Birmingham says 
that the return of Mr, Gladstone, uader any circumstances, may be 
deemed secure. 

The Leicester Herald mentions a rumour that Mr. Easthope, M.P. for 
that borough, has accepted office under the Crown, which will render 
a new election necessary. We should have thought the rumour un- 
likely ; but we have not seen it contradicted. 

Reports have been bandied about the papers respecting the Mon- 
mouthshire election. We know for certain that the Honourable Charles 
Hanbury Tracey, eldest son of Lord Sudeley, and nephew of Capel 
Leigh, Esq., Lord-Lieutenant of the county, will, at the opening of 
Parliament, suceeed Mr. Williams without opposition.—Morning Chro- 
nicle, 

A grand Reform festival is in preparation at Leeds; to which many 
Members of Parliament and other influential gentlemen have been in- 
vited. The time is not yet definitively fixed, but the 20th of the pre- 
sent montk is named. 

There was a meeting of four hundred Conservatives at Salford on 
Monday, in honour of the birth of the Princess Royal. The Town- 
hall, in which the dinner took place, was fitted up with flags and ban- 








ners, and was ornamented with an immense Chinese pagoda imme- | 
| 


diately behind the President’s chair. 

One of the wise men of the Bridgenorth Town-Council got up at a 
late meeting of that body, and in a serious tone proposed an address 
of congratulation to the Princess Royal on the happy event of her 
birth.— Hereford Times. ['They will surely knight this fellow. ] 

The High Constable of Brighton refused to call a meeting, as re- 
quested by the Chartists, to address the Queen to grant a free pardon 
to Frost, Williams, and Jones. The deputation who waited on the 
High Constable became very unruly when refused; declared they were 
treated “ worse than brutes”; that they saw they must now use force, 
and “ fight with their blood to see who were the best’men.” ‘The 
Chartists deny having talked about “ blood,” but their denial is con- 
tradicted by the Brighton Gazette. 

Vincent the Chartist has addressed a letter from Oakham Gaol to 
the Chartists of Cheltenham, in which he says, that on his liberation 
he shall commence a system of agitation throughout England that must 
command the respect of every good man ang woman throughout Eng- 
land.— Cheltenham Gazette. 

Eight of the Chartists convicted at the Liverpool Spring Assizes having 
completed their terms of imprisonment, were liberated last week, and 
arrived at Manchester on Friday. They were met by a public proces- 
sion, about a miie from the town, and conducted to the Hall of Science, 
where they made speeches, The demonstration is described by the 
Manchester Courier as quite a failure. 

Bail was on Tuesday given by Messrs. Alfred Jolly Caldicott and 
George Wynn, the publisher and registered proprietor of the Stafford- 
shire Examiner, themselves in 101. each, and two sureties each of 401., to 
answer an indictment found against them at the last Stafford Sessions 
for inciting the populace of Bilton to riot, in August last.— Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle. 

Two Chartist newspapers, the Western Star and the Northern Libe- 
rator, became extinct last week. The copyright af the Cheltenham 
Examiner has been sold for one shilling. 

Mr. Owen, the Socialist, was “ bowed out” of the Commercial 
Rooms, Bristol, last week, amidst a salutation of hisses, He afterwards 
applied to the Mayor for the protection of the Police at his meetings, 
but the request was refused. 


The Coroner’s Jury on the body of Benjamin Cooper, the sawyer, at 
Ashton-under-Line, who was murdered by some Trades Unionists 
on the 11th ultimo, was brought to a termination on Thursday week. 
There was no direct evidence to implicate any one in the murder; 
therefore the Jury retured a general verdict of “ Wilful Murder” against 
some person or persons unkuown. There are seven persons in custody 
on suspicion ; who are known to have been connected with the union. 

The seat of Charles Gray Harford, Esq., at Bryntirion, Carnarvon- 
shire, was destroyed by fire on the 18th ultimo. None of the furniture, 
paintings, or plate, could be saved: the work of destruction was com- 
pleted in two hours. ‘The loss is estimated at 5,000. 

The Union, of Youghal, Cariesdén master, from Southampton to New- 
port, was wrecked on Saturday sennight, on that dangerous projection 
of rock called Mort Poiat, to the westward of Ilfracombe, during a 
furious gale from W.N.W.; when the master, with Edward Power, 
John ‘Carthy, and Thomas Broadrich, seamen, were unfortunately 
drowned. ‘The mate, John Carroll, saved himself by swiuming to the 
shore, which he reached in a most exhausted state— Cambrian, 








On Saturday, two accidents happened to one train on the Gloucester 
and Birmingham Railway, owing to the defective state of the engines. 
In the first place, one of the wheels of the engine broke. This delayed 
the train till another engine could be procured. The fire-bars of the 
second locomotive fell out before the train arrived at Birmingham, 
These engines, it is said, are two of those made at Philadelphia, which 
were expected to work in a superior manner. 

At Whiddon, near Liverpool, last week, achild that was asleepina 
cradle, at a road-side public-house, was changed by a woman who called 
for some drink, whilst the mother went into the cellar to draw it. A ery 
from the cradle shortly after called the mother’s attention to the babe; 
when, to her consternation, she beheld a Negro child substituted for 
her own. The child-stealer has not been discovered. 





IRELAND. 

The Dublin Evening Mail says that Mr. O’Connell is now endeavour- 
ing to oust Mr. Hutton at the next election for Dublin, in order to put 
in his son John, now Member for Athlone. 

We are informed on good authority, that the Tories of Louth intend 
at the next election to put forth all their strength, and return two 
Tories for the county: in fact, their candidates are already named, and 
some of them are confident of success.—Drogheda Argus. 

It is reported that Lord Oxmantown is to be brought forward as a 
candidate for the representation of Dublin University on the first occa- 
sion of a vacancy.— Standard. 

An aggregate meeting is to be held in Dublin on the 15th January, 
for the purpose of asserting the right of Ireland to equal franchises and 
institutions with England and Scotland. The Dublin Post says, that 
all sections of Reformers, however differing upon abstract points, are 
thoroughly united in this movement, which is principally directed 
against Lord Stanley’s Registration Bill. Among the names attached 
to the requisition calling the meeting, are those of Lords Charlemont, 
Gosford, Listowel, Hawarden, and Fingall, and Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
Mr, Daniel O'Connell, O’Connor Don, and a host of others. 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association in Dublin, on Monday, 
Mr. O'Connell was again himself on the subject of Repeal. He pro- 
mised, that so long as he lived and his influence remained unbroken, 
not even the paltry insults the people of Ireland received at the hands 
of the Whigs should induce them to commit a breach of the peace. 
But, said he, “ it depends on a single life; and when I rest in the 
tomb, that course of conduct may not be pursued.” The young men of 
Ireland, who had served their apprenticeship in freedom, when they 
grew into manhood would not submit to such insults as their fathers 
had endured. Alluding to the conduct of the Whigs, and their demon- 
strations against Repeal, he said— 

“ T shall, for my part, vote for the Whigs on all party questions, in order to 
keep them in: but I tell them honestly and openly, that they have lost alto- 
gether the hearts of the Irish people, and nothing but the loud cry for Repeal 
shall henceforth be heard amongst us. . I did not resume the Repeal 
agitation until I saw how utterly unable the Whigs were to effect any thing. 
‘Thus it was that the Whigs lost Carlow ; and if it were not for the Repealers, 
Mayo would have been lost also.” 

The carpenters of Dublin had a Repeal meeting on Saturday, in the 
Corn Exchange. Mr. Diilon Brown boasted that there were four hun- 
dred thousand Repealers in the county of Mayo, which he represented. 
At this announcement Mr. O’Connell expressed great pleasure, and 
hailed the representative of so strong a body. Mr. O'Connell said, he 
and the Carpenters had hada slight misunderstanding; but all was now 
setiled, and they would be good friends for the future. They had now 
begun to agitate for Repeal in earnest, and would never cease till they 
had gained their end. 

A Ribbon Lodge has been discovered in the Gaol of Carrick-on-Suir, 
ripe for operation, amongst the fourteen prisoners at present in that 
gaol for the same crime. Two of the number were sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment and hard labour, the remaining twelve to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. Their papers and documents were all seized, 
and have been laid before the Government. 

The Mayo Mercury mentions, as a story it is unwilling to believe, 
that Mr. William Murphy, of Dublin, a gentleman who has taken 
a leading part in Roman Catholic polities for a great number of years, 
has turned out twenty-six families from their holdings on his property 
in Mayo, though they owed him neither rent nor arrears. It is also 
stated that he has removed twenty-four other families, and located them 
on an unreclaimed bog. 





The Commissioners appointed by the Archbishop of Dublin to try 
the merits of the late election of the Dean of St. Patrick’s, sat on Wed- 
nesday, at the Chapterhouse. The procurators appointed by the 
Chapter for the confirmation of the election were heard; after which, 
the Court adjourned to Saturday (this day) to hear the case of the 
opposer. 


A fearful loss of life occurred at a Roman Catholic chapel in Dublin 
on Christmas-day, owing to a false alarm that the chapel was falling. 
The people rushed to the door, and some of those who first got out fell 
down the steps at the entrance. The outpouring crowd in their fright 
fell upon them, and numbers were suffocated, or severely hurt by the 
crush of those above them. Three persons are known to have died, 
and several others remain at the hospital seriously hurt and not ex- 
pected to recover. Some of the congregation in the galleries jumped 
into the aisles. A Protestant named Delany was taken into custody 
on suspicion of having originated the alarm; but he was afterwards 
liberated. At the inquest held on the body of one of the sufferers, the 
Jury came to the following verdict—* That the deceased was killed at 
Francis Street Chapel, on Christmas-day, by a violent crushing of per- 
sons rushing out of the said chapel; and that the rushing and forcible 
crushing which produced her death was caused by a man unknown; 
but whether he created excitement from a serious apprehension of 
danger, or from a felonious intention, we are not able to say.” 

A woman who was convicted on Saturday, at Dublin Sessions Court, 
of stealing a purse, earnestly begged the Recorder to sentence her to 
be transported, She said she had only returned from Sydney ten days; 
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and if she were not returned there for that offence, she would soon do 
something to cause him to transport her. The Recorder complied, and 
sentenced her to seven years’ transportation. The prisoner thanked the 
Court, with tears in her eyes, for the favour; and turning from the bar, 
leaped into the dock, saying in a loud voice, “ Hurra for old Sydney, 
and the sky over it!” 





SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, who was one of the candidates for the re- 
presentation of the Kirkcaldy burghs, has retired for the present. He 
has addressed a circular to the electors, from which it appears he will 
come forward on a future occasion. The Edinburgh Observer says that 
Colonel Ferguson will be returned without opposition; though there 
has been a meeting at which the expediency of nominating Colonel 
Peyronnet Thompson was advocated. 

Mr. Gillon was entertained by his constituents at Falkirk last week ; 
Sir Gilbert Stirling of Larbert presiding. The Member’s speech was 
of the apologetic kind that most of the Liberal Members have recently 
made to their constituents for not having done more in the past session. 
He expressed his regret at the conduct of the Government for not 
having adopted means to remedy the evil of fictitious votes, and also for 
excluding Dissenters from the Bible-Board. He complained, ‘“ more 
in sorrow than in anger”; and excused his support of the Ministers 
on the old plea that they served to keep out the Tories. He announced 
his intention of moving in the ensuing session for a Committee of in- 
quiry into the parochial system of Scotiand, and fora grant to mechanics 
mstitutions and schools of art. _ If, he said, it should turn out that the 
battle of religious liberty has yet to be fought in Scotland, as the rejection 
of Mr. Black’s claims to civic honours in Edinburgh on account of his 
teligious opinions led him to believe was the case, he trusted they would 
not decline the contest. Mr. Gillon alluded to the chances of another 
election, and said, that though anxious to retire into private life, yet if 
they thought he could best fight for them the battle of independence, he 
Would not shrink from that duty. 

We are informed that the invitation to the Lord Advocate and Mr. 
Fox Maule to a public dinner, as an expression of the sense entertained 
of their exertions on behalf of the Church of Scotland, has already re- 
eeived upwards of three hundred signatures of gentlemen of all parties 
in Edinburgh alone.—Caledonian Mercury. [Mr. Fox Maule and Mr. 
Andrew Rutherford would be better employed in attending to their own 
eivil duties, leaving the Church of Scotland to its proper spiritualities. } 

A meeting of Chartists was held at Inverness on Monday week ; 
at which Mr. Julian Harney, from London, was present, to call the at- 
tention of the people of Inverness to the condition of the working- 
elasses. The small charge of twopence for admission, to defray the ex- 
penses, served as a damper on the attendance; not one hundred could 
be collected. Even those few were far from unanimous; and a resolu- 
tion was proposed, to the effect that the Chartist leaders having advo- 
cated riot and disorder, and incited the working-classes to riot and re- 
bellion, had proved themselves the enemies of every class of society, 
and had mainly contributed to stop the gradual progress of safe and ra- 
tional reform. On this resolution, after a noisy discussion, the meeting 
divided; when the majority appeared in its favour; but the disorder 
hecame so great that the room was cleared by the Police. 


The Royal Society of Edinburgh have voted the sum of 3001. to Sir 
John Robison in acknowledgment of his long services as General Se- 
cretary of the Society, from which office he has retired. The office 
has been filled by Sir John Robisen for thirteen years gratuitously. 

Two men were taken to the Glasgow Police-office a few days since, 
in the last state of physical exhaustion from cold and hunger: they 
died in the course of the night. 

Two skinners in Jedburgh were tried before the Sheriff-Substitute, 
on Monday, for having stolen the skin of a horse, by opening the grave, 
in a field where, out of respect for past services, it had been deposited, 
with the skin and shoes on. The defendants were acquitted ; on the 
ground, as stated by the Sheriff, that as the relatives of a deceased 
person have no property in the body after interment, the same rule 
must be held to apply in the case of a dead horse, and that therefore the 
act charged was not theft. 

The Bible presented by Burns to the “ Mary ” whom he celebrated 
in his poems, was lately recovered in Canada: it was last week received 
in Glasgow, and has been sent to be deposited in Ayr. The Bible is 
in two volumes, in a good state of preservation, and bears marks of 
having been well but carefully used. The poet’s name has been nearly 
obliterated; but the texts he inscribed upon them, and which are readily 
Tecognized to be in the hand of Burns by any one moderately ac- 
quainted with his writing, are perfectly legible. Under his own name 
is a masonic mark, a triangular figure, which is also very distinct. One 
of the blank leaves contains a lock of Mary’s hair. Mary Campbell 
died in Greenock, and lies buried in the West Churchyard, “ without a 
stone to mark the whereabouts.” 





fPBiscellaneous. 

The Duke of Wellington has issued cards of invitation for a grand 
banquet at Apsley House, on the 25th, to his supporters in the House of 

rds. 

Sir Robert Peel and Lady Peel receive a numerous party next week 
at Drayton Manor. The Duke of Cambridge is expected to honour 
Sir Robert with his company for a few days. 

Lord John Russell left town on Monday, on a visit to Viscount and 
Viscountess Palmerston, at Broadlands. 

A splendid ball and entertainment was given at Cashiobury Park, the 
residence of Lord Essex, on Tuesday evening, to the nobility and 
gentry of the surrounding neighbourhood, and such members of the 
aristocracy as are now resident in or near the Metropolis. 

The Christmas festivities at the country-seats of the aristocracy have 
this year equalled the enjoyments of preceding seasons. The reports 
of social gatherings, in the daily papers, are far too numerous to be par- 
ficularized. ‘The poor, we are glad to perceive, have not been forgotten 
ia this time of merrymaking. 





They have been performing at the British Embassy at Paris a pretty 
little play, called The Wreck Ashore, from the Adelphi; where the fol- 
lowing gentlemen and ladies received much applause: Mr. Howard, 
Lord F. Leveson, Miss Raikes, Misses Ellis, Lord Howden, Mr. Plun- 
ket, Miss Pellew, and Mademoiselle de Flahault.— Times. 

By the recent demise of Lord Bruce, the eldest son of Lord Elgin, his 
sister, Lady Mary Christopher, the lady of the Member for North Lin- 
colnshire, has become the next in succession to a fortune approaching 
to 30,000/. a year. 

Mr. Beckford has determined to dismantle Lansdowne tower, and sell 
by auction all the articles of verti it contains. The reason assigned for 
this circumstance is, that the tower has been several times attempted to 
be broken open by expert thieves, who he fears will mutilate what they 
cannot take away.—Bath Herald. 

Sir George Crewe, M.P., has given a donation of 1,000/. towards the 
erection of the intended new church,at Ticknall, Derbyshire. Lady 
Crewe has subscribed 1001. 

We have learned that Lord Francis Egerton, on being given to un- 
derstand that by purchasing the original drawings of M. Agasiz’s great 
work, his “ Poissons Fossiles,” he would enable that distinguished natu- 
ralist to extend his researches, has offered to give him 500/. for them, 
and to leave them with him at Neufchatel as long as he requires them. 
This liberal and truly noble act entitles his Lordship to the gratitude 
of all the friends of science.-—Scotsman. 


It is announced that Thomas Henry Lister, Esq., the Honourable 
Edmund Phipps, and Thomas Vardon, Esq., are Commissioners for 
taking account of the population of Great Britain, in July next, pur- 
suant to the Act of 3 and 4 Vic. c.99. The first-named gentleman, 
in his capacity of Registrar-General, is specially constituted a Commis- 
sioner by the terms of the act; the others have been recently associated 
with him by her Majesty. Mr. Mann, of the General Register-oftice, 
has received the appointment of Secretary. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests have made arrangements 
for taking the deer in the Royal Parks under their especial care. Com- 
plaints having been made as to the quality and supply of the venison 
from the Royal forests, investigations were instituted, which induced 
the Commissioners to undertake the distribution of the venison. Some 
of the old keepers are to be discharged on superannuation allowances, 
and the number of live-stock admitted into the parks is to be limited. 
Among other regulations, it is ordered that parties supplied with venison 
are to pay for it, at the raie of 26s. for a buck and 13s. for a doe. 
These fees are to be applied towards the payment of the keepers’ sala- 
ries; who are not, in future, to be allowed to receive fees and per- 
quisites. 


Prince Louis Napoleon has written to Lord Dudley Stuart, to desire 
him to act on his behalf for the relief of the Pole, now living in London, 
whose leg was amputated in consequence of wounds received during the 
Prince’s mad attempt on Boulogne. ‘The Prince says he sent him 1,000 
francs provisionally, but he wishes to grant him a small pension until 
he can find employment, and requests Lord Dudley Stuart to mention 
the sum that ought to be given. The Prince adds in a postscript— 
“ Vous pouvez m’ecrire d mon addresse 4 Ham.” 

Baron Mounier, respecting the object of whose visit to England there 
have been various reports, left London on Sunday, for Paris. The 
Morning Herald, which professes to be well informed in all matters of 
diplomatic arrangenient betweea France and England, learns “ from a 
good source in Paris, that the French Government are much satisfied 
with the result of Baron Mounier’s exertions to establish a better under- 
standing between the two nations. His mission, which is a strictly 
confidential one, and of a very delicate nature, seems principally to be 
directed to make France a party in the final settlement of the Oriental 
question; and to substitute, if possible, for the treaty of July, a treaty 
between the Five Powers and the Sultan. At the same time, he is also 
directed by the French Government to urge on that of England the 
necessity and opportunity for ameliorating the political and social con- 
dition of the Christian populations in Syria, in order to protect them 
against the arbitrary rule of the new Turkish Pashas.” 





The Anti-Corn-law Circular announces that the Council of the League 
have determined to hold their great annual banquet in London during 
the ensuing session of Parliament. 

In a letter from Mr. O'Connell to the Leeds Times, in reference to a 
proposed “convention” for the advancement of radical reforms, he 
answers objections raised on the ground of such a convention being 
illegal. He says he has carefully examined the statutes in force in 
England respecting meetings rendered thereby illegal ; and he asserts 
distinctly, that there is no law in England to prevent, or to punish, a 
convention of delegates elected by the people. To this opinion he 
pledges all his professional reputation. In reference to the merits of 
the plan of a convention, he observes— 

“Ido not pretend to say that the convention such as I suggest, would be 
the best mode of proceeding to forward the cause of Reform. All I say of it 
is, that it certainly would not be an illegal proceeding ; that it certainly stands 
clear of the meshes of the law; and finally, that 1 think it would be an ex- 
ceedingly useful, and therefore a very advisable plan. Centralization seems to 
me to be absolutely necessary to the success of any efforts to obtain further 
reform. For that purpose, it appears to be absolutely necessary, or at all 
events eminently useful, to have a permanent body placed in London, ppssess~ 
ing the confidence of and authorized by as many Reformers as possible. 


The brother of Captain W. Hewett, commander of her Majesty’s 
ship Fairy, supposed to be lost at sea, has contradicted the report that 
the valuable charts, drawings, &c. taken during the last ten years on 
board the Fairy, have been lost. He says “the whole of Captain 
Hewett’s valuable and laborious work is now on copper at the Admi- 
ralty, and no charts or drawings of any great value are lost.” 

The Portsmouth correspondent of the Brighton Gazette gives the 
latest account of naval preparations. ‘The steam-vessel Avon, Lieu- 
tenant Pritchard, has passed on to go to Sheerness from Plymouth, 
with men for the Monarch, 84, and Vernon, 50, at Sheerness. The In- 
constant, 36, Captain Pring, has arriyed at Plymouth from Cork, with 
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volunteer seamen for general service. ‘The Vindictive, a fine frigate, 
to mount upwards of 50 guns, is preparing here with every despatch 
for commission ; and at Plymouth also are two more of the same class 
bringing forward—namely, the Portland, 50, and America, 50. The 
greatest despatch is used here in the equipment of the St. Vincent, 120, 
a three-decker of the largest class: she is getting rigged, and other- 
wise fitting for sea. The pendant will be hoisted in about a month. 
The Vengeance, 84, isin the basin, rigged and masted, and only waiting 
orders for commission. The Driver, a new steam-ship recently launched 
here, is in dock, preparing for immediate commission. She is intended 
for the Mediterranean.” 


Reports that the British expedition against China had taken Pekin, 
the capital of the Celestial Empire, were current in London at the date 
of our last publication. They were founded on letters received from 
St. Petersburg, vid Holland; and but little attention was paid to them. 
They have, however, been this week repeated, with increased confi- 
dence. The Manchester Guardian gives the following, dated St. Peters- 
burg, 11th December, addressed to “an eminent foreign house” at 
Manchester, and was received on Tuesday— 

“ At the beginning of this week, a Tatar arrived here from Kiachta, with 
the news that the English had taken the capital of China, after having bom- 
barded it, and destroyed all the forts near the river. The Emperor, the Son of 
the Sun, had fled with all his Mandarins. The consequence of this event will be 
a good treaty, which will completely change the commercial dealings with that 
empire.” 

Kiachta is geographically the nearest, and moreover the most con- 
venient point from which news might be expected overland. It is a 
frontier town, in which there are stationed customhouse-officers, Chinese 
as well as Russian, to see to the regulation and payment of duties on 
the part of the respective Governments. 


Admiral Stopford has disallowed the convention concluded between 
Mehemet Ali snd Commodore Napier. Intelligence of the fact reached 
London on Monday, by an extraordinary express from Toulon, with 
copies of several communications which had passed between Admiral 
Stopford and the Pasha of Egypt. 

On the 7th instant, the Stromboli steamer, which had carried out the 
messenger sent by Mehemet Ali to Ibrahim Pasha, in pursuance of the 
convention with Commodore Napier, returned to Alexandria with the 
messenger on board. He had not been allowed to land in Syria; and 
he was the bearer of a letter from Admiral Stopford to Meheimet Ali, 
explaining why he had not been allowed to land. That letter, which is 
dated Beyrout, December 24, is in the following terms— 

“ Highness—I am very sorry to find that Commodore Napier should have 
entered into a convention with your Highness for the evacuation of Syria by 
the Egyptian troops; which he had no authority to do, and which I cannot 
approve of or ratify. 

“ Your Highness’s Envoy, Abdel Amin Bey, has consulted with the General 
commanding the troops, as to his best manner for proceeding to Ibrahim Pasha. 
The General having good reason to suppose that Ibrahim Pasha had left Da- 
mascus, (a great part of his army having left it several days since, going to the 
southward upon the Mecca road,) could not guarantee a safe conduct for your 
Highness’s Envoy further than Damascus. He therefore returns to Alexan- 
dria, having done all in his power to execute your Highness’s instructions. 

“T hope this letter will reach your Highness in time to stop the transports 
which Commodore Napier writes me are coming from Alexandria to the coast 
of Syria, for the purpose of embarking part of the Egyptian army. Should 
any of them arrive here they will be ordered to return to Alexandria. 

“ I hope this hasty aud unauthorized convention will not occasion any em- 
barrassment to your Highness. It was, no doubt, dune from an amicable 
intention, although under a limited view of the state of affairs in Syria ; but it 
will not lessen my earnest desire most readily to adopt any measure which may 
tend to a renewal of that amity and good feeling which, I trust, will hereafter 
subsist between England and your Highness; the terms of which, 1 am happy 
to say, are now in a state of progress with the Allied Powers. 

“ | have the honour to be your Highness’s most obedient servant, 

(Signed “ Roper? Srorrorp, Admiral. 

“ His Highness Mehemet Ali Pasha, &c. Alexandria.” 


In a second letter, dated “ At sea, off Cyprus, 6th December 1840,” 
Admiral Stopford transmits to the Pasha the official authority from the 
British Government upon which the Admiral acted. A copy of this 
authority, a retranslation into English from an Italian version, is 
published. It is in the form of a note from Lord Palmerston to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, stating the terms which the Four Powers had 
determined to offer to Mchemet Ali, and intimating that they would be 
offered through the Admiral commanding in the Mediterranean. The 
Lords of the Admiralty are requested to instruct Sir Robert Stopford to 
send a competent officer to Alexandria, to confer with Boghos Bey— 

“ When admitted, he shall make known to Mehemet Ali that the British 
Government has ordered him to inform him, that if he submits immediately 
tothe Sultan, and delivers into the hands of the officer encharged with the 
above a written obligation to restore, without further delay, the Turkish fleet, 
and to recall immediately his troops from Syria, from the district of Adana, 
from the island of Candia, from Arabia, and from the Holy Cities, the Four 
Powers will recommend the Sultan to reéstablish Mehemet Aliin the Pashalic 
of Egypt. he officer will further explain, that this recommendation on the 
part of the Four Powers will only be given in case of Mehemet Ali’s subinit- 
ting promptly, and that the officer has received orders to remain three days in 
Alexandria to receive the decision of Mehemet Ali and convey it to Constan- 
tinople. The officer in charge must put in writing the preceding communica- 
tion, and after having read it to Mechemet Ali, must deliver to him the sheet 
upon which it is written. If at the expiration of the three days, Meliemet Ali 
should consign to the officer the above-mentioned written obligation, the officer 
will immediately leave for Constantinople, taking it with him. But the officer 
must demand that the document in writing on the part of Mehemet Ali be de- 
livered to him open, in order that he may inform himself of its contents, and 
must refuse to take it to Constantinople should he find that it does not con- 
tain the said obligation.” 

Captain Fanshawe, the bearer of the second Ietter, reached Alex- 
andria on the 8th. In reply, Mehemet Alisays to Adiniral Stopford, “I 
am charmed with the kindness you have evinced forme; and I am 
anxious to act in the manner you point out to me in your official des- 
patch.” Accordingly, he encloses a despatch from himself to the Grand 
Vizier; in which, after briefly recapitulating the course of the negotia- 
tions with Commodore Napier and Admiral Stopford, he says— 

“ Always disposed to make the sacrifice of all that I possess, and of my life 
itself, in order that I may obtain the good graces of his Highness; and recog- 








nizing that, by the intervention of the Allied Powers, the favour of my sove~ 
reign is restored to me, I have made the necessary dispositions in order that 
the Ottoman fleet may be given up to such person and in such manner as it 
will please his Highness to order. The troops that were in Candia, in Arabia, 
and in the Holy Cities, are ready to retire; and their evacuation will take place 
without delay, as soon as the order of my Sovereign shall have reached me. 
As to Syria and Adana, I have learned, by a letter from Ibrahim Pasha, dated 
the last days of the Ramadan, and which came to my hands overland, that he 
had quitted Damascus on the 3d or 4th of Cheval, with all the army, for the 
purpose of returning into Egypt. Syria is consequently wholly evacuated, and 
consequently my act of obedience is accomplished. These facts coming to the 
knowledge of your Excellency, I hope that in communicating them to our Sove- 
reign and master you will intercede with his Highness, that he will restore to 
his confidence the oldest and most faithful of his servants.” 

Captain Fanshawe left Alexandria with this note and despatch on 
the morning of the llth. Mehemet Ali is said to be much hurt at the 
diplomatic trifling to which he has been subjected. ‘The Phaeton 
French steamer had arrived on the 6th, bearing despatches, to the 
effect that he had nothing further to expect from the intervention of 
France. 

It was understood in Alexandria on the 11th, that Ibrahim Pasha 
was at Gaza, with his army, on his way to Cairo; where he was ex- 
pected to arrive about the 15th instant. 

Commodore Napier had left Alexandria; and it was supposed that he 
had gone to Marmorica, and possibly to Constantinople. The Stromboli 
steamer left Alexandria on the 9th in quest of him, with orders that he 
should join the Admiral at Marmorica ; for which port Sir Robert Stop- 
ford was to set sail on the 12th. 

The Bedouins of the Desert of Suez had begun to plunder, and the 
Pasha had declared he would send a force to guard the next Indiag 
mails. He had been enforcing a rigid and extensive conscription fer 
the National Guard in Alexandria, taking even the household servants 
of the Franks, obliging them to work sometimes all night as well as all 
day in the forts and magazines. ‘The Franks expected to see their 
houses plundered if hostilities commenced, and were preparing to de- 
fend themselves. 

The Toulonnais of the 25th December publishes letters from Alex- 
andria of the 12th, stating that orders had been given to the Ottoman 
fleet to hold itself in readiness to put to sea. The Turks sent into the 
interior of Egypt, or stationed in the fortresses, had arrived in Alexan- 
dria, and were then occupied in rearming their vessels. The fleet was 
to be delivered up to the English in the course of a month, in order to 
be brought to Constantinople, “ if they did not deem it more expedient 
to bring it to Malta.” Only one English corvette remained before 
Alexandria after the conclusion of the treaty. 

A rumour that the Allied Powers had called upon France to account 
for her proceeding with warlike preparations, has received partial con- 
firmation. It is said that the Austrian Ambassador had verbally inti- 
mated to the French Government, that their continued preparations for 
war had produced alarm in Germany; and that the increase of the 
French army, or even its maintenance at its present enormous amount, 
tended to keep alive in all countries an expectation of war, which, 
with such a force on foot, rendered the occurrence of that cala- 
mity possible even from accidental collision. The Austrian Am- 
bassador expressed a belief that the French Government, when it should 
admit the correctness of his representations, would order such a dimi- 
nution of the existing forces as would relieve the Continental neighbours 
of France from those feelings of alarm. To these representations the 
French Government replied, that no increase or extension of the force 
ordered or contemplated to be raised by the late Administration of 
France had yet taken place; but that the present Ministry felt it as im- 
possible as it would be dangerous for them to decline carrying out the 
measures of the Thiers Ministry in that respect. In point of fact, 
however, the extent to which the measures in process of execution 
would raise the existing army of France had nothing in it that should 
alarm the neighbouring Powers; the uumerical amount of the actual 
French army was not m than 460,000 men, and of these 75,000 were 
in Africa. The assurance thus conveyed terminated by a profession of 
the unchanged pacitie disposition of the French Government. 

The Courrier Francais says, that “a despatch from M. de Nesselrode” 
the Foreign Minister of Russia, has been officially communicated by 
M. Pahlen. the Russian Aimbassador in Paris, to M. Guizot. It is said 
to be extremely friendly towards France; but what is still more signifi- 
cant than the tone of the despatch, is the fact of its being communicated 
to the French Cabinet. It is now nearly twelve years sinee the two 
Governmenis had exciianged such evident preliminaries of conciliation.” 
The Tics says that its private letters confirm this report ; and state on 
the best authority, that unless some untoward accident occur, a general 
disarmament will speedily be agreed to by the Great Powers. 

The Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday passed the bill for regulating 
the labour of children in manufactories; which had undergone a dis« 
cussion of many days. The iirst clause provides that “ children shall 
not hereafter be obliged to work in factories employing more tham 
twenty operatives collected in one workshop.” ‘The second clause 
enacts, that children shall not be admitted in manufactories under 


‘ight years of age; that from eight to twelve years they shall not be 
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from twelve to sixteen they shail not be employed more than twelve 
hours per day ; and that in both cases they shall be allowed some time 
The tenth article of the law, relative to the powers of the 
inspectors, was much debated, and many amendments were proposed. 
This question was referred again to the Committee; and on Tuesday 
they announced the following as the modification they had adopted— 

“ The Government shall establish inspectors to watch over and secure the 
execution of the present law. ‘he inspectors are to have the power of com- 
pelling the production of all registers, regulations, &c., connected with the 
execution of the law, and of examining the certilicates of the children and the 
children themselves; they are to have the power to appoint to them a physi- 
cian, to be chosen by the prefect.” 

This and the other clauses of the bill were carried. The vote on the 
vill asa whole was then taken; when there appeared for it, 185 ; against 
it, 50, The bill was then passed. 











M. Humann, the Minister of Finance, presented the budget of 1842 
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to the Chamber of Deputies on Wednesday. ‘The Minister announced 
that the ordinary budget for thatyear would exceed the last by 190,000,000 
francs, and that the deficit in the extraordinary budget would be still 
more considerable. Hitherto it had amounted to 500,000,000 franes ; 
and could not, he said, be covered by the surplus of the receipts, which 
had been absorbed by unforeseen expenses. M. Humann accordingly 
applied to the Chamber for an authorization to negotiate a loan of 
450,000,000 francs to meet the extraordinary expenses of the depart- 
ments of War, of Marine, and Public Works. The Minister an- 
nounced that a reserve of 200,000,000 francs still existed in the Trea- 
sury, and, after reading a general exposé of the finances, expenditure, 
and resources of the country, he concluded by observing, that, thanks 
to the loan, it would be possible to reéstablish a balance between the 
receipts and expenditure without being obliged to have recourse to new 
taxes. 

The Committee of the Chamber of Deputies on the fortification of 
Paris had selected M. Thiers for its reporter. 

The Constitutionnel announces, that M. de Barante is to be replaced 
as Ambassador of France at St. Petersburg by Count de Flahault; that 
he is to succeed Count de St. Aulaire in Vienna; and that the latter is 
to be appointed Ambassador to London. 

On Monday, the Abbé de Lamennais was convicted of a seditious 
libel, on account of a pamphlet entitled “The Country and the Govern- 
ment,” in which he incited the people to revolt. He was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 2,000 francs, and to undergo one year’s imprisonment. 

The Moniteur of Monday contained the following announcement— 

‘©The King received on Sunday from the Archdutchess Maria Louisa of 
Parma, (the widow of Napoleon,) a reply to the notification of the birth of the 
Duke de Chartres, which was presented to his Majesty by Count d’Appony, 
the Austrian Ambassador and Chargé d’ Affaires at Parma.” 

Plots against the life of Louis Philippe are again spoken of. In the 
pocket of the driver of a Paris omnibus, who committed suicide last 
week, a paper is said to have been found setting forth, that being the 
member of a secret society, his turn had come by lot to kill the King; 
but, finding himself unable to commit the crime, he had determined to 
hang himself. 

The King has remitted to Madame Laffarge that part of her sentence 
which condemns her to “ exposition publique.” 

A trunk containing a quantity of M. Guizot’s valuable property, lost 
in the Phenix, was recently found by the crew of a Boulogne fishing- 
smack. The contents were distributed among the parties who made 
the discovery ; but a quarrel having arisen as to the distribution of the 
property, the police heard of the matter, and the entire crew have been 
lodged in prison. 

A melancholy accident happened at Agen on the 22d instant, by the 
breaking ofa suspension-bridge. ‘The construction, which was intended 
only for foot-passengers, and was to unite the suburb with Agen, had 
been executed a year ago, and was on that day to undergo its final trial 
of weight. A considerable number of persons were occupied in car- 
tying stones and gravel on to the platform of the bridge to load it, as is 
usual in such cases; when the vertical chains gave way, and twenty 
men, women, and children were precipitated into the stream ; which 
was, unfortunately, deep. They were all drowned; and two children, 
who were standing on the bauk under the bridge, were killed by the 
fall of the materials. 

The Jndicateur of Bordeaux relates—“ In the Paris mail, which ar- 
rived here on the night of the 19th instant, was a young man who had 
obtained an appointment of mail-guard, and was travelling for the 
ie of making himself acquainted with the routine of his business. 

hen the coach arrived at Angouléme, he had become so affected with 
the cold that he lost his reason. Ona arriving at Bordeaux, and while 
the courier was delivering his bags at the Post office, the unfortunate 
man got out unobserved by him, and disappeared. On the following 
evening, he was found a corpse on the shore of the river, near Begles ; 
having, in his dejirium, thrown himself into the waier.” 

Three persons of respectability, who were anxious to be in the chapel 
of the Invalides during the funeral rites of Napoleon, being unable to 
procure tickets, dressed themselves as abbés, and readily gained admit- 
tance. But the Archbishop detected them, by their want of attention 
to some of the ecclesiastical observances, and caused them to be re- 
moved by the police. 

The frost in Paris has continued very severe during the past week. 
On Saturday night the thermometer was at 22 degrees Fahrenheit: on 
the preceding ‘Thursday it was 14 degrees below the freezing-point. 
The weather has since become more mild. On Saturday, there was a 
London fog in Paris, which rendered the streets impassable for carriages. 

A strange account appears in the papers of the abduction of one of 
the Judges of the Tribunal at Lyons. A reputed smuggler, named 
Poncet, having had a cause decided against him by M. Million, the 
judge, owing, as he supposed, to private influence, coutrived, with the 
assistance of three men, to seize M. Million, and carry him off in a boat 
down the river to Ternay. He was there made to land, and taken into 
a vineyard, where he was compelled to write to his wife, desiring her 
not to send the police in search of him, as his life depended on her re- 
maining quiet. Between eleven and twelve o'clock the same night, the 
four confederates arrived at a public-house in a lonely situation near 
Ternay, much frequented by smugglers and other persons of bad repute. 
Here M. Miliion was taken down into the cellar, and kept bound to a 
stake, while Poncet stood over him with a hatchet, another being near 
him. In this cellar, and under threats of instant death, M,. Million 
wrote a letter to his wife, desiring her to send 10,000 franes for his 
ransom. This was to be transmitted by a man belonging to Vaise, who 
was described; and who was to wait near the Pont de Givors, when the 
obscurity of the night would admit of the exchange of the prisoner for 
the money without discovery. In the mean time, the master of the 
public-house, having heard of the disappearance of M, Million, and 
suspecting his guests, became alarmed, and contrived to give informa- 
tion to a Garde Champétre, who immediately conveyed it to the 
Gendarmerie at Givors. The Quartermaster immediately hastened 
with his men to the house, and, having completely surrounded it, broke 
open the door of the cellar, and found Poncet still standing over his 
prisoner with the hatchet. He was quickly disarmed and secured. M. 














Million, who was lying bound hand and foot on a miserable bed, was of 
course released. The three accomplices of Poncet contrived to effect 
their escape. 


A letter from Madrid, of the 20th December, states that the courier 
despatched to Lisbon by the Marquis de Saldanha to M. de Lima, the 
Portuguese Minister, in/the beginning of the month, had returned to 
Madrid with the reply of the Cabinet of Lisbon, and despatches from 
Lord Howard de Walden, our Ambassador. ‘The former announced its 
readiness to leave the adjustment of the differences between the two 
countries to the mediation of Great Britain; and added, that in no ease 
could the Portuguese Government think of ratifying the treaty of 1835, 
without previously submitting it to the approbation of the Cortes. It 
accordingly invited the Spanish Cabinet to have patience for some 
some weeks longer, pledging itself to lay it before the Cortes in the 
course of January, and give it its entire support. The Spanish Re- 
gency, on the other hand, contended that, as the treaty had been con- 
cluded under the charter of Don Pedro, which did not require the inter- 
vention of the Cortes in diplomatic matters, their sanction of a treaty 
signed and ratified five years ago might be legally dispensed with. 
Lord Howard de Walden fully concurred in the views expressed by 
Portugal ; and the Regency had resolved on waiting until the meeting 
of the Portuguese Parliament. Espartero is represented to be the only 
member of the Regency who appeared at all interested in the question. 


The Regency, in transmitting to the Commander of Guipuscoa a 
decree for the suppression of the convent of Loyola, recommends him 
to adopt such steps as he may deem expedient to prevent the Jesuits 
from “ continuing to give the youth an education contrary to the en- 
lightened principles of the age and of the representative Government.” 
This functionary was accordingly instructed to encourage the inhabit- 
ants, as much as possible, to send their children to the seminary of 
Bergara, and to the Universities of Onate and Vittoria, which were 
placed under the special protection of the Government, and to open, if 
necessary, establishments of education at St. Sebastian, Irun, and else- 
where. 

A civie and religious ceremony, at which the Ayuntamiento pre- 
sided, was celebrated at Malaga on the 13th, in honour of Torrijos and 
his fellow-sufferers. 





The Manheim Gazette publishes a letter from Upper Italy, an- 
nouncing that the Sardinian Government had adopted rigorous mea- 
sures to check the progress of the French propaganda, which had been 
of late very active in Savoy; and that none but the Legitimist jour- 
nals were uow suffered to enter the country. Savoy had been secured 
against a surprise by the concentration of a large force along the French 
frontier; and the King, ever since his return from Genoa on the 4th 
instant, had devoted his attention to the army. 

The Diet of the German Confederation has published a decree against 
trades unions. 

Some German papers have lately given obscure hints of the existence 
of a pretender to the throne of Prusssia; and a strange story on that 
subject has appeared in the Courrier de la Moselle. In a letter under 
the convenient date of “ Frontiers of Prussia,” it is alleged that an 
elder brother of the present King, having been assassinated, left a son, 
who is now a major, in garrison in Mentz. He is said to be—as pre- 
tenders always are—highly accomplished ; and it is asserted that several 
of the first families in Prussia have determined to support him. This 
conspiracy, we are assured, will soon astonish Europe by its results. 

The Augsburg Gazette says, the Duke of Bordeaux has gone to 
study naval science in the arsenal of Venice. 

A mixed Commission, consisting of two Neapolitans and two British 
Commissioners, was appointed to investigate and decide upon claims to 
compensation under the settlement of the recent Sulphur question, with 
power to choose an umpire, who was to be a Frenchman, in compliment 
to the mediation of France. The Times, on the authority of a private 
letter, dated from Paris on Thursday last, says that the umpire chosen 
by the Commissioners is a devoted friend of M. Thiers, and a notorious 
enemy of Great Britain; and that Lord Granville has made a very 
strong representation to the British Government on the subject. 

The ‘commercial city of Leghorn is in the most melancholy condi- 
tion, owing to the failure of several first-rate houses; those of Messrs. 
Perrachin, Guerré, Fouch and Perfetti, Biliotti, Pinetti, and Regini. 
The liabilities of the last-named firm amount to a million and a half of 
franes ; and its failure will no doubt occasion otier misfortunes, because 
all its debts are in the place.— Gazette de Midi, Dec. 22. 

The cold in St Petersburg has been most intense. On the 15th 
December, Fahrenheit’s thermometer was at 45 to 49} degrees below 
freezing-point. 

A fearful tempest has lately swept over the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Marmora, and incalculable damage has been done. The Russian 
steamer from Odessa to Constantinople was wrecked on the coast of 
Khili. The engine became injured during the storm; and the vessel, 
no longer obeying her helm, was thrown on the rocks, and nineteen 
men and passengers perished: the captain, however, was saved. The 
Trebisonde steamer had six hundred men on board; five of whom were 
swept away by a wave; three others have gone raving mad from fright 
and cold, and were obiiged to be lashed to the masts; twenty more, 
who were taken at Constantinople, have their limbs completely 
frozen. 





The Constitutionnel publishes a letter from Mersel Kebir, of the 13th 
instant, which states that the greatest ferment prevailed among the 
tribes residing along the barks of the Tafna, in consequence of the 
razias lately executed by General Lamoriciere in the vallies of the 
Oued Sinan and Rio Salado. The Arabs accused Abd-el-Kader of 
being the cause of the calamities which had befallen the tribes so cruelly 
chastized by the French, and had resolved on suing for a peace. The 
Emir was then at Tlemecen, organizing a corps of regular cavalry, 
under the direction of some deserters from the French Spahis. 

It appears that the French are trying to get up a quarrel with the 
Emperor of Morocco, (a second edition of that at Algiers, and no doubt 
with the same ultimate intentions,) a conquest of whose fertile dominions 
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would amply repay them for their expenses and losses in Algeria. 
The possession of Tangier and the adjacent coast, (and why not also 
Ceuta, notwithstanding its being now garrisoned by Spaniards?) would 
give them the command of the very entrance to the Mediterranean ; 
and in the event of a future war, it would prevent those supplies which 
during the last war we constantly received from Tangier and Tetuan 
for the garrison of Gibraltar and (what was even of greater importance) 
for the fleet then blockading Cadiz under Lord Collingwood, without 
which our ships could not have continued there, as they did, and but 
for which the glorious victory of Trafalgar might not have been 
achieved.— Correspondent of the Times. 

By advices received from Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, to the 5th 
and 13th of October respectively, it seems that the town of Buenos 
Ayres was suffering a perfect reign of terror, under the despotic rule of 
Rosas, the Governor. Political assassinations were taking place daily ; 
and in the turmoil, the lives and property of the French and British 
residents were placed in the utmost jeopardy. 

Throughout these frightful scenes, the British Minister, Mr. Mande- 
ville, had been active in remonstrating with the Government, as well in 
behalf of the native residents as of his own countrymen. A more 
effectual protection, however, would be afforded to the latter by the 
presence of a British frigate, the Stag, which left Montevideo for Buenos 
Ayres on the 12th October. On the 10th, the American commander 
on the station left Montevideo for the same place, and promised to do 
his best to put a stop to the atrocities which were in perpetration. On 
the 10th also, sailed Admiral Makau, the French commander, on the 
same destination. He was making preparations on board his vessels for 
active service; it being understood that he was about to treat with 
Rosas in a very peremptory manner. 





In a SuppLement to the present Number of the Spectator, the reader will receive the 
Report, with an abridgment of the Evidence, by the Select Committee of last ses- 
sion on Import-Duries. Had the project originated with ourselves, a differeat 
mode of compressing the evidence within the requisite compass might have been 
followed; but the gentlemen at whose request our journal has been made available 
for the promulgation of important truths, preferred the present plan, of giving a 
cousecutive series of extracts; preserving as much continuity of subject as such a 
mode of treatment allowed, and retaining all the material facts and illustrative 
commeuts put forth by the witnesses. Although a systematic digest might have 
given a completer view of the scope and bearing of the entire evidence, the plan 
chosen has this advantage, that it gives the very remarkable testimony of the offi- 
cial witnesses in their own words. 

It was found impossible, without omissions which would have seriously impaired 
the effect of the evidence, to confine it to the intended limits of one sheet. The Sup- 
plement, therefore, consists of two stamped shects, a larger and asmaller; and, in 
order to avoid the inconveuience of having two separate additional sheets, one, the 
smaller, has been printed to go inside the other; it contains pages 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, i9, 20, of the Supplement, and its place is the ceutre. It is hoped that this 
minute explanation will remove all risk of mistake. 


No room for Letters in the present Number. This must be our brief auswer to A.B., 
and an apology to Rusricus, Mr. Sampson, and others. 

Iu the department of Fine Arts, we have been obliged to postpone ‘* A Lesson in Draw- 

ing,’’ conveyed by way of dialogue. 


POSTSCRIPT 
. SATURDAY. 

The Paris papers of Thursday are chiefly occupied with the report of 
the budget of the Minister of Finance, the substance of which was yes- 
terday communicated by the correspondents of the London journals. 
The extraordinary expenses of the year are estimated to exceed 
52,640,000/. sterling; the gross income is 46,480,0001/.; the deficiency, 
6,160,0001. The Paris papers make few comments on this state of 
financial matters. 

General Bugeaud has been appointed Governor-General of Algeria 
vice Marshal Vallée. 

A person named Borel has been arrested in Switzerland, charged 
with being an accessory to the attempt by Darmés on the life of Louis 
Philippe on the 15th October last. 

The Russian note still occupies the press. Much emphasis is laid, 
not on its being the first communication of the kind since 1830 made 
to the Government, but on its being the first communication from the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg, ordered to be read to the King of the French. 

M. Humann, in concluding his speech, thus referred to the pacific 
intentions of the Cabinet— 

* The financial system of a government ought to be the faithful expression 
of its political system. ‘The budget which we have presented has been conceived 
in the spirit of the mandate of peace and conservatism, which we accepted when 
IT and my colleagues andertook the burden of public affairs. We should have 
refused this mandate, gentlemen, if we had not a strong conviction that the good 
understanding with the Great Powers of Europe might be confirmed and main- 
tained on honourable and safe conditions for our country. If our confidence be 
not deceived, a short time and few efforts will suffice to establish a durable 
equilibrium in our budgets, and to restore the prosperity of our finances. 
This, gentlemen, is necessary, in order that France may be placed in a state 
to maintain her elevated rank among nations.” 

Some uneasiness is said, in our private letters, to exist in Paris on the 
subject of another “ Death to the English and death to Guizot” demon- 
stration of the students,” on Sunday the 3d; when those creditable 
youths, “the ¢Glite of the most civilized nation on earth,” propose re- 
pairing in full force to repeat their condolences to the Abbé de La- 
mennais, on his conviction for sedition. The Government was, however, 
aware of the intention; and, taking into consideration the possibility 
that the working-classes might to a certain extent concur in the de- 
monstration, had made adequate preparations for insuring the main- 
tenance of the public peace.— Times, Jan. 2. 
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The Madrid papers of the 23d December state that the Duke of 
Victory was sufficiently recovered from bis illness to be able to leave 
his house. He has declared himself in favour of accepting the media- 
tion of England in the quarrel with Portugal; but it was not certain 
that the other members of the Regency would consent to it. 





According to a letter from Malta, dated December 17th, the accounts 
from Egypt represent the Pasha to be adapting himself to the change 
in his affairs, and directing his attention to the arts of peace. ‘* He has 


issued contracts for coals for his steamers, furnaces, and factories. His 
carriage occupies his thoughts, as indeed it has always done for years 
past. He is anxious to keep the currency up to the standard formerly 
established, namely, ‘a silver dollar of the full intrinsic value of the 
Austrian dollar, and the piastre to be the twentieth part of this dollar. 
Measures for opening the trade are under discussion. The Pasha, no 
doubt, intends to open the trade; but his Minister will take care that- 
his Highness’s interests are well protected in the sale of the produce of 
his Highness’s own estates. A Committee is said to be formed of mer- 
chants to advise on the steps to be taken. Ofcourse they are Boghos’s 
creatures, and not likely to suggest any thing broad and liberal. There 
are still supplies of ammunition and warlike stores sent to the east- 
ward. The Britannia and Howe arrived yesterday.” 





Letters from Athens, of the 9th December, state that the discomfiture 
of Mehemet Alli had disappointed the Government of Greece; which, 
expecting that the Pasha would have opposed a greater resistance, in- 
tended to avail itself of the embarrasments of the Ottoman empire to 
add a portion of Thessaly to the Hellenic kingdom. Mauch discontent 
prevailed, particularly among the Hydriots and Spezziots, who threat 
ened to quit their islands and place themselves under the Turkish rule. 

The Morning Chronicle observes, in allusion to the state of affairs in 
Greece, (adding as makeweight for John Ball, the recognized practice 
of torture, and encouragement of the slave-trade)— 

“ The whole system demands that prompt and energetic measures should be 
taken to check the growth of an evil which cannot endure much longer without 
complicating still more the affairs of the Levant. We hope to see the subject 
brought at an early period under the consideration of the British Parliament; 
which has been voting away money with apparently no other result, as far as 
King Otho is concerned, than to prepare the way for a second revolution. To 
this the discontent of the Greeks will come, if the cause of that discontent be 
not speedily removed.” 


The packet-ship Independence, which sailed from New York on the 
10th, the day after the Great Western, arrived in Liverpool on Thurs- 
day ; but without bringing a copy of the President’s Message to the 
Congress. ‘The state of the roads from the fall of snow had prevented 
the arrival of a sufiicient number of members at Washington on the 7th 
to constitute the Houses. In the House of Representatives chere was a 
quorum, but not in the Senate. An adjournment to the 8th, therefore, 
took place. The papers brought by the Independence do not contain 
any news of importance. 


The London Gazette of last night has the following announcement— 

“ St. James’s, December 22.—His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland 
has been pleased to appoint the Reverend George Hulme junior, M.A., to be 
Domestic Chaplain to his Royal Highness.” 


A meeting for the promotion of Irish manufactures was held in Dub- 
lin Theatre on Thursday. ‘The boxes were occupied by ladies, the pit 
and gallery held the male part of the audience, and the speakers were 
on the stage. Mr. O'Connell and Professor Butt were the principal 
performers. Though the meeting was held in the day-time, the 
Theatre was brilliantly lighted. 


The Birmingham correspondent of the Times, writing yesterday 
evening, says the meeting of Chartists at Holloway Head that day to 
petition for the pardon of Messrs, Frost, Williams, and Jones, was 
miserably attended. John Collins occupied the chair; and amongst 
the principal speakers was O'Neil, a Scotch Delegate. Petitions to the 
Queen having been adopted, the meeting broke up very peaceably. 





A WARNING TO THE WHIGS FROM WALSALL. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 
Walsall, 30th December. 

The retiring address of the Honourable Spencer Lyttelton to the 
“ Independent Electors of the Borough of Walsall” is a curiosity of its 
kind, and as such I[ enclose it for the benefit of the Spectator’s readers— 

«* Gentlemen— When I had the honour of first addressing you, offering myself a can- 
didate to represent this borough in the Commous House of Parliament, I caleulated 
with confidence ov the UNDIVIDED AND ZEALOUS SUPPORT OF EVERY CLASS OF THE LIBES 
ral party. I have now completed a-personal canva-s of the electors; aud I regret to 
say, that in many iustauees where Lhad every reasou to expect PROMPT AND CORDIAL. 
support, I have met with either Inkewarm neutrality, or decided opposition. In addi- 
tion to these discouraging circumstances, | have had to eucounter the AvowEeD HosTILITy 
O¥ THE AGENTS FROM THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE, deputed to oppose me; and whose 
opposition has destroyed my chance of being returned as your Representative, BY 
DIVIDING THE LIBERAL INTEREST. Nothing but a firm conviction of the hopelessness of 
success, founded upon these obstacles, would have induced me to relinquish my pros- 
pects of representing your borough; but I am now persuaded, that any continuance of 
this struggle in the present state of puties, WOULD ONLY INJURE THE CAUSE TO WHICH I 
AM PLEDGED. In retiring from the present contest, | beg to retura my most sincere 
aud heartfelt thanks to those hovest and consisteut Liberals who have rendered me 
their able assistance and support.”” 

Mr. Lyttelton’s assertion that he had to “ encounter the avowed hos- 
tility of the agents fromthe Anti-Corn-law League, deputed to oppose 
him,” is not true. Members of the League visited Walsall, for the pur- 
pose of putting their test—-total and immediate Repeal of the Corn-laws— 
to both candidates, Whig and Tory. Mr. Lyttelton refused to take it; 
and then—not till then—what influence those gentlemen and their cause 
possessed in Walsall was exercised against him. The support of the 
League isto be offered to Mr. Foster, if he will take that test—leaving 
him in every other respect free. Ifhe decline to accept of the offer, 
an Anti-Corn-law candidate will be put up. Perhaps Ministers will 
now begin to suspect that the Corn-law Repealers are in earnest. 

Apart from the Corn-law question, there are some things worth a 
remark in the pathetic farewell of the ex-candidate for Walsall. 

“ Where J had every reason to expect prompt and cordial support, I 
have met either with lukewarm hostility or decided opposition.” 
What reason had he to expect “ prompt and cordial support”? Unless 
because a gentleman of his connexions condescending to take the re- 
presention of Walsall be a sufficient claim to devoted gratitude, it were 
hard to say. ; 

“ My contiuuance of this struggle, in the present state of parties, 
would only injure the cause to which I am pledged.” To what cause is 
he pledged? To the support of the Corn-laws? He pledged himself 
to nothing, and refused to pledge himself to their repeal. 




















The Kentish Mercury, published this day, says there is no longer any 
doubt of Lord Albert Conyngham’s retirement immediately on the 
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Ministers and the Ballot, hascome forward. The Mercury is of opinion 
that the circumstances are more than ever propitious for a Reform 
candidate at Canterbury ; and that Mr. Gipps, the Tory candidate, has 
no chance of success. 

The Fife Herald, received this morning, contains a report of a meet- 
ing of the electors of Kirkcaldy, on the subject of the vacancy in the 
fepresentation of the burghs. Colonel Ferguson, the only candidate 
yet announced, had not made his appearance, though he had issued an 
address ; and some of the electors, impatient of delay, called the meet- 
ing. Several manifestations of a desire to emancipate the burghs from 
family influence were exhibited. Bailie Hitt proposed that they should 
advertise for a representative ; but a motion for adjournment, till Colonel 
Ferguson should arrive, was carried by a large majority. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuange, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The speculators were completely deceived on Monday moruiug, by the publication 
of the second edition of the Times stating that Admiral Srorrorno had refused to ratify 
the Napier conventiou, but omit'ing the fact of new negotiatious having been cem- 
menced. Some large sales of Stock were made in consequence; oue broker having 
sold 60,090 Consols for Account at 83, while sales to the exteut of about 20,000/. were 
made at 873. Upon the real nature of the intelligence becoming known, by the pub- 
lication of secoud editions of the Mourning Chronicle and Morning Herald, the market, 
which was heavy from the above sales, immediately improved, and has since been 
advanciug; until on Wednesday the price of Consols for Accouut reached 882. The 

«notation has since declined to 88§; and after oscillating for the last two days from 
Luyers to sellers at 88}, there were at the close of to-day’s business buyers at 88}. 
There have Leeu some large sales of New Reduced Three-and a-half per Cents. ; and 
money consequeotly has been in considerable demand at the Stock Exchange, although 
it is more easy to-day in Lombard Street; and commercial discounts are readily ob- 
tained atSpercent. Exchequer Bills haveimproved; the premiuin upon these securities 
being 3s. tos. It is a sub ect of remark, that notwithstanding the demand for money, 
this improvement has ccen:red; and it is ouly to be accounted for by the prevalence 
of a belief that among the financial measures of the year an extensive funding will be 
resorted to. There has been but little business doing upon the Royal Exchange this 
week ; aud but slight variation in the rates of the Foreign Exchanges. 

The advices from New York brought by the Independence are ouly one day later 
than those last received. It appears certain that the Banks will resume specie pay- 
ments on the 15:h instant. The money-market in the Uuited States was, however, de- 
There has not beeu any business doing in 





pressed; and stocks generally were lower. 
the American Fauds for some time; holders generally not pressing sales at the present 
low quotatious ; the election of General Harrison to the Presidency being taken as an 
earnest of a determination on the part of the American statesmen to revert again to 
paper currency: and it is cousequeatly anticipated, that in the course of a few mouths 
a cousiderable improvement will take place generally in Americau Stocks, 

The letters from Paris received on Monday stated, that the decline of nearly } per 
cent. in the price of the French Funds on that day, was occasioned by a report that the 
Minister of Finance had delermiued immediately to bring forward a projet de loi for 
a loan of about 16,0)0,000/. sterling; and Tuesday last was named as the day upon 
which the communication would be made to the Chambers. As this announcement 
was coupled with a report that M. Guizor was about to retire, and that Messieurs 
Tarers aud More were to form a Ministry, the hopes of the speculators for the fall 
wera raiced The ranort as ta the change of Ministry has uot been confirmed; and 
although the Miuister has given notice of a loan to the exteut of 450,000,000 franes, or 
18,000,000. sterling, it is not intended to bring it forward immediately. 

Little business has beeu doing iu the North of Europe Stocks. Although Datch has 
fallen iu Holland, the price has undergone but little depressiou here. 

Brazilian Stock is heavy, without any assignable cause, unless it be that the antici- 
pated new loau presses heavily upon the market. The price has been as low as 70¢; 
and some sales of the loan of 1898, kuown as ‘‘Samuel’s Brazil,’’ have been effected 
at 65. 
resumed the quotations at which they stood in the course of last week. 

Messrs. Rei, Irvine. and Co., (as agents of the Government of Veuezuela,) have 
that in accordauce with a decree of the President of 


South American Stocks have been depressed, but have again recovered, and 


issued an advertisement stating, 
that Republic, they are prepared to issue new Bonds for the 23} per cent. of the Cclam- 
bian Debt apportioued to the state of Venezuela, upon the presentation of the existing 
Columbian Bonds at their office after the 18th iustant. The liability of the State in 
respect cf such 28} per cent. will cease, and be cancelled by endorsement upon the 
Columbian Bonds so preseuted. M Rep, Irvixe, and Co. also are ready to 
pay the half-year’s interest, at the rate of 2 per’ cent. per anuum, upon all the uew 
Bonds of the Venezuelan Government that may be issued by them. Spanish Active 
Stock has been in great demand, and has riseu from 222 to 25}; at which price 
The market opened this moruing 








it stood at the close of yesterday's busiuess. 
at 2437; but soon improved to 254, aud has since given way, from the pressure 
of money-stock upon the market; closing at 24%, buyers. Among tlie causes 
of this improvement, may be quoted the rise that has occurred boih at Madrid 
and Paris ; in the former capital, the Local Stock has risen to 80$, and in the latter 
the Active Stuck has been at 25}. The advices received to-day, however, having 
brought intelligence of a decline both in Madrid and Paris, the 1 
It is stated, that among other finane 
holders of the Active Stock are al- 





rket here has ex- 





perienced the decline above noted. 
meuts of the Spanish Regency, is one by which the 
lowed to convert it into the local debt ; and as that debt is reccivable in payment of 
the purchase-mouey of the national domains, a mode of extinction is thus provided for 
the Active Stock. The stability of the Regency must, however, still be considered 
problematical ; and it is needless to say, that, inthe eveut of further confusion arising 





in Spain, all avraugements of a financial kiud will be at an eud. 

The Railway Shares ave in fair demand, and Brighton have been as high at 5% dis- 
count; but there has not been auy extensive business except in the last-named 
Satrurpay, Twenve o’ Chock. 


variety. 
Consols for Account opened at 88%, 


Very little business has occurred this morning. 
have since been done at 833; and there were for a short time buyers at that price; but 
as 5,000 were sold at 895 for Februay, the market has given way, and the price is now 
88} %. Bank Stock is quoted at 157 for Money, and Exchequer Bills (1,000/.) at 3 
to 5s. pm., while smail bills have beeu done as high as 7s. pm. In the Foreign Mar- 
ket, business has been chiefly confined to Spanish Active Stock, which opened at 
244, and is now 243.5; the other Foreign F nds being at yesterday's quotations. Dutch 
Two-and-a- half per Cents are quoted ex dividend ; our present price of 493 7 ex divideud 
being equal to 503 to 51} with dividend. Portuguese Three per Cents. are also quoted 
without the half dividend due yesterday, aud the price of 20} equals previous quota- 
tions of 21} 4. 
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3 per Cent. Consols.......+06 shut Belgian 5per Ceuts. «.eeee0e 97 8 
Ditto for Account... roses SES Columbiau 6 per Cents ..... 20% 44 
3 per Cent. Reduced Pee 4 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 77 8 
3} per Cent. Ditto..... » 9731 4 Dutch 24 per Cents...ex div. 49$ 2 
New 54 per Ceuts......0.... shut Mexican 5 per Cents. Cousd. 28} 9f 
Bank Stock .....00..- . ff Portuguese Kegency 5 per Cts. 324 
Exchequer Bills .. ° Ditto 3 per Ceuts .... ex div. 20 4 
Tudia Stock ...... . 112 13 


) Russian 5 per Cents.....0.6- 
| Spanish (Active) ...cessee00 243 


Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 

















EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—In the Downs, Jan. Ist, Isabella Blyth, Lane, from Mauritius. Off Lym- 
ington, W. Barras, Norrie, from China. Off Penzance, Dec. 30th, Colonist, Cowman, 
from Bengal; and Layton, Bell, from Singapore. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Dec. 29th, Fortescue, Hall, for Madras. From Liverpool, 
Dec. 28th, Lintin, Gillmau, for bombay; and 29th, Caledonia, Camell, for do.; and 
30th, Meg of Meldon, Cookson, for Bengal. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 29th Dee., at Waldershare, the Countess of Gur.rorn, of a son. 

On the 26th Dec., at Milton, Frances Viscouutess Mitton, of a sou. 

On the 18th Dec., at Laggan Cottage, Ness Castle, Inverness, the Lady of the Hon. 
Wir1aM Fraser, of Saltoun, of a daughter. 

On the 2lst Dec., at Ince Hall, Cheshire, the Lady of the Rev. W. Watpecrave 
Park, of a danghter. 

On the 25th Dec., in Eaton Square, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. M‘Atping, of a daughter. 

Ou the 24th Dec., at Pitfour Castle, the Lady of Sir Joun S. Ricuaxpson, Bart., of 
a son and heir. 

On the 25th Dec., the Lady of the Rev. Cartes Lacey, of a daughter. 

Oa the 2éd Dee., the Lady of Cuaxtes B. Bucuanan, Esq., of Toxteth Park, Liver- 
pool, of a son, still-born. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 29th Dec., at Millbrook Church, Cuartrs Antuony Barrour, Esq., of the 
Royal Artillery, son of the late Colonel Balfour, to Cuartorre, ouly daughter of J. 
Ofiley Ciewe Read, Esq., of Pen-y-bryn, Montgomeryshire, and Laverton House, 
Hauts. 

On the 8th of April last, at Honolulu, THomas A. H. Dickson, Esq., second son of 
George Frecerick Dickson, Esq., of Hanover Terrace, Regent's Park, to Evizabern, 
only child of Richard Chariton, Esq., her Majesty’s Consul at the Sandwich Islands. 

On the 30th Dee., at All Sou!s’ Church, Maryleboue, Henry James Banu, Esq., 
M.P. for Inverness-shire, eldest son of Col. Hugh Baillie, of Redeastle, Rosshire, M.P. 
for Houitou, to the Hou. Paripra Sypney Smyrue, eldest daughter of Viscount 
Strangford, G.C.B. 

On the 28th Dee., at St. George's, Hanover Square, Georce FrRenERtIck, youngest 
son of Thomas Furnivall, Esq., of Finchers, Little Missenden, Bucks, to Annz, eldest 
daughter of Johu W. Parker, of West Strand aud Chester Strect. 

On the 31st Dec., at Marylebone Church, Beygamtn Wutcacote, Esq., eldest surviv- 
ing son of the late Sir Thomas Whichcote, Bart., of Aswarby Hall, Liucolushire, to 
Hanrtet, relict of the late William Villiers Surtees, Esq., of Rother House, Sussex, and 
Devonshire Place. 

Ou the 3ist Dee., at Hollingbourne, Kent, Epmunp Barres Faunce, Esq., of 
Sharsted, to Mary Dororuy, eldest daughter of Baldwin Duppa Duppa, Esq., of 
Hollingbourne House. 





DEATHS. 

On the 20th Dec., at Gonville College, Cambridge, in her 76th year, Mrs. Smenta 
Morison, Widow of the late William Maxwell Morison, Esq., of Edinburgh, Advocate. 

On the 20th Dec., at her residence, Alfred Street, Bedford Square, Lady Ditton, 
Wife of the Chevalier Dillon, late Freuch Consul for the Islands in the Pacific, in her 
42d year. 

On the 30 Dec., at Clarendon Park, Lady Hervey Barnursr, Wife of Sir Frederick 
Hervey Bathurst, Bart., daughter and co-heiress of the late Walter Smythe, Esq., of 
Brambridge House, Hampshire. 

On the 2lst Dec., suddenly, at lis residence, Rue d’ Agusseau, Paris, in his 74th year, 
Joun Lownpes, Esq., formerly of Arthurlie, in the county of Reufrew. 

On the 2ist Dec., at Cadiz, Frank Haun Sranpisa, Esq., of Duxbury Hall, in the 
eounty of Lancaster. 

On the 26th Dee., at Great Buckland, Maidstone, the Rev. Rosertr Porg, in his 
63d year. 

On the 24th Dee., at the residence of his sister, Mra. Lattey, Kenilworth, the Rev. 
Henry Atien, M.A., in his 80th year, eldest son of the late Richard Allen, Esq., of 
Dalby Terrace, Islingtov, whom he survived but one day. 

On the 25th Dec., Mary, Wife of Charles B. Buchanan, Esq., Toxteth Park, 
Liverpoci. ; ; 

Ou the 28th Dee., at his residence in the Upper Foundation, Windsor, Captain 
Howmes, in his 71st year. 

On the 27th Dec., alter a short illness, at his residence iu the Adelphi, in his 80th 
year, Tuomas Hitt, Esq., au individual more intimately kuown in the literary circles 
of Londou than any other person, perhaps, that ever existed. 

Ou the £9th Dee., iu Prince’s Court, Westminster, Mrs. EvizapetaH Newcomne, 
Sister of the late William Neweombe, Esq., of Trevithick, Cornwall, in her 87th year. 

On the 2Ist Dec., Mrs. Antcz Barnarp, of Sudbury, Suffolk, relict of the late Juhn 
Barnard, Esq., ia her 90th year. 


















THE THEATRES. 

Pantomime has resumed her Christmas reign triumphantly at every 
theatre that owns her sway; and if the magic bat of Harlequin per- 
forms fewer feats than of yore, the one great achievement of filling 
house nightly is sufficient evidence that the influence of the motley 
crew is unabated. At the Haymarket, his minikin mightiness Tom 
Thumb was coldly received; though his new representative, Master 
GreorceE Wensrer, is most efficiently impotent, and King Arthur 
boasts a glorious court. And the audiences of the Promenade Concerts 
seem to have been following the example of the orchestra when in play- 
ing Haypn’s Farewell Syinphony the musicians steal off successively, 
leaving the conductor alone in his glory. 

Covent Garden takes the lead, as usual, and distances all competitors 
in the extent and efficiency of its stage mechanism and_appoint- 
ments; The Castle of Otranto, or Harlequin and tre Giant Helmet, is a 
magnificent burlesque spectacle, with a few Harlequin tricks ard 
gambols interspersed, terminating with a Diorama, “The Spirit of Ro- 
mance summons her heroes to defend her domain against the inroads of 
the Spirit of Burlesque ; but, having chosen so flimsy a fortress for her 
stronghold as the Castle of Otranto, no wonder that Burlesque triumphs, 
though on this occasion less felicitous than is his wont: the Seven 
Champions and the “Scottish Chiefs "—gallant knights, castle spectres, 
bleeding nuns, and mysterious monks—flock to her standard ; but vain 
is their resistance to the prowess of the basket chivalry of Burlesque 
headed by General Boinbastes and ‘tom Thumb, with the two Kings of 
Brentford in their train: the Castle of Otranto is stormed, and the 
gigantic helmet, for all its black forest of plumes that are so fearfully 
agitated, is devoted to ridicule. ‘The stupendous casque, whose crest 
reaches to the very battlements of the eastle, lifts up its beaver, and re- 
veals a stern visage seen in profile, with an eye roliing awfully around ; 
the sight of which turns the attendants’ faces ashy pale, and lengthens 
the phiz of the usurper Manfred to a preternatural extent: but pre- 
sently an enormous hand rises, with outspread fingers and the thumb 
placed gnostically to the tip of the nose, accomplishing that familiar 
style of nasal recognition, called, in vulgar phrase, “ taking a sight.” 
The universal roar that follows this demonstration is fatal to Romance ; 
who, though she appears surrounded with the flower of her chivalry 
from out the same helmet, filling the scene with her pomp, is vanquished 
by Burlesque, with the aid of the Spirit of Pantomime, who transforms 
the characters. The apparition of the headiess trunk from the tomb, 
and the intrusion of the mailed limbs into the lobbies of the castle, 
pummelling and trampling down the usurper and his retainers, are very 
efficacious: but unfortunately the body and members of the armed 
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spectre are of too slender proportions to claim relationship to the head 
in the helmet; and the gigantic sabre is but a dagger in proportion, 
though taking half-a-dozen men to carry it. So potential a blade, by 
the way, ought to do some execution; one naturally expects to see the 
visionary hand grasp it, and sweep off a score of heads at a blow: but 
the capabilities of the subject for fun are by no means exhausted. 

The harlequinade is as unconnected as ever, and more than com- 
monly barren of originality and whim: the tricks and changes, such as 
they are, work capitally well; Mr. Brapwe.t, the machinist, the 
author of the pantomime, being more ingenious in effecting than in- 
venting them. The “ dancing circle,” with its miscellaneous groups 
of involuntary dancers, including some fish in a basket—the hoard 
covered with posting-bills with cross-readings, and vanishings, changing 
to the Nelson Pillar, which is replaced by the ship Victory manned by 
a tiny sailor who dances a hornpipe—the furnished lodgings, with 
candlesticks whirling round, chairs sinking in the floor, sofas vanishing 
through the walls, the grate performing evolutions, the window-curtains 
whisking out of sight, and the chimney-glass and ornaments flinging 
themselves at the head of the delinquent lodger—and the Temple of the 
Drama shored up by Melodrama and Spectacle, converted into a pro- 
menade concert, the statues of the great dramatists figuring as fiddlers 
and trumpeters, till Shakspere appears and raises Thalia and Melpo- 
mene on their pedesta!s again—are the most effective incidents. There 
are no clever hits at the follies of the day, beyond such trite jokes as 
“Old Bailey conceris—free-list suspended,” ‘‘ subaqueous tunnel con- 
certs—nightly overflow,” and other punning placards: the bull in the 
china-shop, and sending a pig per post, only serve to show the poverty 
of jocular allusions to current topics: not even the fashions are ridi- 
culed ; and the “ tiger” is a poor substitute for the “ dandy lover.” 

The scenery of the opening is imposing; the moonlit ruins, and the 
Castle of Otranto at sunset, are fine pictures; and the passages and 
court-yard are fitting scenes for romance: Messrs. Grieve's “ Views 
of the Eastern Question,” however, are not very enlightened, nor in- 
deed always true, though unfolded at great length: the “ squadron in a 
gale,” in which moveable vessels glide up and down green mounds of 
solid wave, and the “ bombardment of Acre” by a couple of Roman 
candles, are utter failures; and the views of China, with their porcelain 
pagodas, junks, and triumphal arches, are more curious than attractive : 
the representation of the British troops scaling the wall of Chusan 
and entering the town is ingenious; but the concluding tableau of 
Neptune and Britannia was hailed as a welcome relief to the tedium of 
the moving pictures. 

There is so little scope for grotesque pantomime in the introduction, 
that the funny firm of Smrru, Payne, and Co, return * no effects” to 
the demands on their drollery. As for Clown and Pantaloon, no one 
expects humour from them now-a-days. 

Atthe Adelphi, the pretty story of the Fisherman and the Genie, from 
the Arabian Nights, forms the introduction to the pantomime of Harle- 
quin and the Enchanted Fish, or the Genie of the Brazen Bottle; and so 
beautiful are the scenes, dresses, and metamorphoses, that the burlesque 
acting appears out of place. The liberation of the Genie from the brazen 
bottle, and his disappearance into it, and the apparition of the sprites 
who evoke the fish from the frying-pan, are splendid!y managed. The 
harlequinade is less prolifie of fun than usual; but the redundancy of 
WIELAND’s comical antics as Clown makes up forthe paucity of tricks : 
his veins seem to flow with quicksilver, and his muscles and bones to 
be of caoutchoue : he is perpetual motion personified—the very demon 
of distortion. ‘The veteran Exar, too, still graceful and expert, 
though less agile, is mated with a modest and featly Columbine, Miss 
Buien. The present to John Bull of a case of “ Annuals for 1841—5”— 
which changes to five royal bantlings—is most loyally greeted; and the 
post-office intelligence of “ A Male due for 1841,” is heartily responded 
to. The squabbles in John Bull’s poultry-yard between the Gallic Cock 
and the Turkey, with the interference of the Russian Bear, are not very 
edifying ; and the laying of an egg by a French hen, which hatches a 
young Sultan, was not understood. The best practical joke is the 
struggle between the Clown and Pantaloon to carry off a Policeman on 
a “stretcher ”; in which the stretcher realizes its appellation, and the 
body is elongated the whole length of the stage. ‘There is no diorama, 
but TELpry’s scenery is beautiful. 

The Surry appears to have turned to amusing account the nursery 
rhyme of “ Goosey Gander”; and a stupendous gander with a progeny 
of prodigious goslings were greeted with roars of laughter. ‘The prac- 
tical jokes, too, seem to tell; especially the railway “ accident,’ where 
legs and arms are misfitted to wrong bodies. he Nelson Monument 
and the Royal Academy, the Black Bottle affair, and the tiff between 
France and England, are among the successful allusions. The diorama 
of Syria, by Brunnincs, is well spoken of; and the posturing and feats 
of strength are described as extraordinary. 

At the Victoria, where Miss E. Monracu is playing tragedy he- 
roines, MoncrterF is the author of the pantomime—Harlequin Jack of 
Newbury, or the Old Woman of Berkeley; witn which the audience 
seem to have been well pleased, notwithstanding the Clown himself 
apologized for the imperfections in its performance. 

Sadler’s Wells, though no longer boasting a GrimAxpt, still main- 
tains its paptomimic reputation; and Harlequin Poor Richard, or Time 
and the Almanack-maker, seems to have been got up in capital style. 
A cut is made at the “ royal cheese,” among other absurdities; but the 
Joyal spirit is apparent in the introduction of the Queen and Prince 
with the infant Princess in the “ hall of history ” among the “ triumphs 
of Britain,” from the time of Alfred downwards. 

Though the Promenade Concerts were comparatively deserted, each 
boasted of some new feature of attraction. Drury Lane gave Haypn’s 
Abschied Sinfonia—the Farewell Symphony before alluded to—and a 
grand pot-pourri by Srrauss; the English Opera has added a vocal 
corps and chorus to its orchestra—Mr. Frazer, Miss Nunn, from 
Milan, and Signor Patroni, a basso-cantante from San Carlos, at 
Naples ; and the Princess’s Theatre has engaged Mr. Harper, who, 
with Messrs. Baumann, Itven, and Laurent junior, played the voice 
parts of Hanpvew’s Acis and Galatea, on the trumpet, bassoon, clarinet, 
and cornet. The Moorish decorations of the English Opera stage saloon 
are in good taste; and its promenade, and that of Drury, are warmed 
by gas-stoves. 











TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OFFICIAL SUGGESTIONS ON TAXES AND TRADE. 
OUR DOUBLE SUPPLEMENT. 


Tur subjects of the Supplement published with this number 
of the Spectator, are not held to be so popularly attractive as per- 
sonal lists or tales of scandal; but they are of far more importance. 
Their object is to increase the material wealth of the country—to 
give everybody more, and to take less from each: they concern the 
public revenue of the state, and the private income of the indus- 
trious classes; neither of which wear a promising aspect to those 
politicians who look beyond the immediate present. 

After a peace of a quarter of a century, the public income is 
not sufficient to meet the current expenses of the year. The 
additional expenditure which the wars and preparation for wars of 
the new Whig-Palmerston policy have occasioned are officially 
mystified, but it is questionable whether five or six millions will 
cover the deficiencies of the last few years. Nor if the “armed 
peace” were at an end, and its cost added to our permanent debt, 
would the financial promise be altogether fair. ‘The expansive 
power of British tax-paying seems to have worn out. We believe 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s last shift of a new percentage 
on old taxes, slight in amount as it sounds, and imperceptible as 
it may be in the price of many articles, will disappoint his ex- 
pectations in an extraordinay degree. 

But the fact of this diminution is even less important than 
the inference it suggests—it “indicates,” as we had occasion to 
remark in 1838, ‘something wrong in the vital springs of our 
prosperity ”;* that the employments of industry, and the rewards 
of industry are less than they were. Part of this indeed is 
more than indicated. The preéminence of some of our great 
staple manufactures is trembling ‘in the balance, if the scale 
is not already turned. The Americans, the Saxons, the Swiss, 
and the Belgians, meet our cottons in foreigu markets ; and where 
the bulk of the material is great, or the manufacture peculiar, un- 
dersell us. In our once chief staple, the woollen trade, we have 
successful rivals. France and Germany produce the coarser cloths 
at a price which is slowly driving the English woollens out of the 
markets of Italy and Egypt. But more than this: “ I found in all 
parts of Germany,” says Mr. M‘Greeor, “ that Americans and 
other purchasers for South America and Cuba came to the fairs of 
Leipzic and Berlin, and also to Vienna, to purchase woollens and 
cottons at those markets for the markets of South America, Cuba, 
and the United States, which we used entirely to supply before.” 
Brazil is our customer to the extent of some five millions a year. 
But our productions are admitted under treaty which terminates 
shortly ; and to this period the Brazilians are looking forward, when 
they threaten to prohibit our manufactures if we continue to pro- 
hibit their sugars and coffee. 

What is to be done to obviate two of the greatest evils that can 
befall a commercial nation—a declining revenue, and a successful 
fompetition that threatens to shake the mainsprings of its indus- 
try? The Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Import- Duties, and still more the Evidence attached 
to it, prove that much may be done to increase the produce of the 
taxes by reducing their rates; that considerable relief may be af- 
forded to our national industry by relieving the merchant and 
manufacturer from fiscal burdens, and trouble as heavy as burdens 5 
whilst a reduction may be made in the public expenditure by the 
establishinent of a simpler system. The principles propounded in 
this valuable document have not indeed the attraction of mere 
novelty: the important feature of the Report is that it emanates 
from Parliamentary authority—of the Evidence, that it is the con- 
fession of official men, whose lives have been devoted to the sub- 
ject, who are familiar with its details, who are convinced of the safe 
and practical workings of the changes suggested, and who may be 
held to represent the knowledge and reflection of the two great 
Government Boards of Trade and Customs. 

The Customs are the taxes levied on importations: and so de- 
pendent are we on Foreign trade, so inadequate is our own soil 
directly to supply our wants—that the meanest old woman who 
clothes herself in worn-out cotton and vegetates upon weak and 
half-sweetened tea—the mechanic whose subsistence is derived from 
working up raw materials which this country cannot produce at all 
or produces in insufficient quantity—the middle-classes, who dine 
upon “ mahogany ”"—the rich who indulge in champagne, and whose 
rooms are ornamented by costly furniture of precious woods—the 
merchant, whose argosies exceed in number the navies of some lesser 
states—and the manufacturer, whose workshops rival palaces in ex- 
tent and neatness—are equally indebted, in their several ways, to 
foreign trade. Necessaries, comforts, luxuries—the metals which 
serve as a medium of exchange—the raw materials which construct 
our houses, and form the bases of our manufactures—the shipping, 
at once the sources of our wealth and our defence—are all created 
or sustained by importation. 

Nor is it less important to the public revenue. The annual pro- 
duce of the Custom-duties is 22,962,610/. Ofthis sum, 21,700,6302. 
is produced by seventeen articles of consumption, and 898,661/. by 
twenty-nine articles; leaving only 363,319/. to be extracted from 
“ almost every article which the mind of man could conceive, with 
a particular duty attached to it, (1,150 in number,) and then, with 


* Spectator, No. 517, 26th May 1838; article “ Whig Administration of 
the Finances.” 
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a view to obtain a duty upon any articles which may not have been 
so named, the table winds up with two general charges which are 
known by the name of the unenumerated duties."~ Ofthese petty 
duties, which yield an average of little more than 30/., some are 
unproductive because there is only a limited demand for the 
foreign article, or no demand at all; and some because the duty 
is designedly so high as to prohibit importation. The pro- 
duce of several of the more productive articles is diminished by 
high duties imposed in financial ignorance, or for purposes of pro- 
tection ; some articles of prime necessity are prohibited altogether— 
as malt, meat, cattle, sheep, and swine ; others, by some fiscal con- 
trivance—as the sliding scale of corn—are rendered all but useless 
for purposes of revenue. The plan of the official witnesses, to in- 
crease the revenue by some millions, to induce a general cheapness 
of commodities, to give the manufacturing interests a better chance 
of competing with foreigners by relieving their materials from taxa- 
tion, and to openup fresh markets for their manufactures, is reducible 
to two heads,—1. To abolish the duties on all the unproductive arti- 
cles, some eleven hundred in number, retaining only a nominal duty 
for statistical purposes, (the merchants being greatly guided in their 
speculations by the ascertainable quantities of any article imported): 
2. To abolish all prohibitions and protective-duties, imposing cus- 
toms only for purposes of revenue; the exceptions to the rule being 
the case of home manufactures subjected to a particular tax— 
as glass, paper; or Colonial produce where some legislatorial act 
has interfered with the means of production—as West Indian sugar. 

The money gain by abolishing the smaller duties will be indirect : 
the loss of revenue will shortly be replaced by the saving in the 
expenses of the collection and of keeping the accounts : its benefits 
will be felt in the relicf afforded to the merchant and the manu- 
facturer. ‘The greatest effects of the second plan will also be in- 
direct, but their palpable results will be sufficiently attractive. 
Mr. M‘Grecor, the present Secretary to the Board of Trade, cal- 
culates that under a reformed system the Customs might be made 
to produce six millions more than their present amount. But it 
must be steadily borne in mind, that large results can only be pro- 
duced by a comprehensive and thorough change. It is not by 
peddling like Pourerr Tomson with duties on currants, and 
duties on drugs, that great effects can be achicved. The most 
authoritative witnesses lay it down as an axiom, that small reforms 
will neither relieve the revenue nor the foreign trade, whilst they 
will be unjust to the classes affected. It is obvious that if a 
man has been tempted into a particular trade by a protective-duty, 
it would be a great injustice to abolish his protection, leaving 
his raw materials taxed, tie food of his labourers taxed or pro- 
hibited, and the productions of his fellow-manufacturers pro- 
tected against him. But the cycle-like character of partial in- 
terference will be best exhibited in the West Indics. The chief 
solid food of the Negroes is salt provisions; to give the agricul- 
turists of this country and Canada a monopoly of the supply, a 
duty of twelve shillings the hundredweight is imposed upon foreign 
beef and pork, (the Irish growers using the West Indies as “their 
market for their measly hogs” {); there is also a heavy duty upon 
flour; salted and dried fish from a foreign country are prohibited ; 
and every article of provision is prohibited, or heavily taxed. 
Timber, and various articles going under the name of lumber, all 
necessary in the economy of the plantations, can be procured most 
cheaply and conveniently from the United States; but fiscal regu- 
lations compel the West Indies to buy of our Northern Colonies. 
The West Indians cannot send their produce where they please ; 
it must all be brought to Britain in British ships.g In short, they 
are not allowed to buy or sell—to deal in any way with foreigners. 
Nor is this all: they are prohibited from refining their own sugar ; 
those who drink “ white lump” must import it from England; 
and there is now the extraordinary spectacle of the Free-labour 
Colonies sending their raw sugar to England for us to pay for at 
protective prices, whilst they import for their own use Slave- 
labour sugar, which has been sent to England from-Cuba and 
Brazil, refined under bond for exportation, and reshipped to 
Jamaica. But the circle is not yet at an end: the Abolition Act 
has entirely deranged the Jabour-market, and the tendency of the 
protection is against its righting itself. ‘“ With respect to food,” 
says the Secretary of the Board of Trade, “ the planters complain 
that they are forced to get labourers from other countries, especi- 
ally from the United States of America, who are accustomed to be 
fed differently from Negroes under the Slave system; and that 
they consider it a hardship not to be able to get their food at the 
lowest price.” Now there is no doubt that by admitting slave- 
grown sugar at a duty equal to that on West Indian, a great relief 
would be afforded to the British public ; a fresh stimulus would be 
given to the Brazilian trade; and a large increase of revenue would 
take place, which Mr. M‘Grecor estimates at three millions a year. 
But to make such a change after shaking the whole labour system of 
the West Indies, and continuing the whole of their restrictions and 
prohibitions, would not merely be unjust, but a destruction of pro- 
perty by an arbitrary act of power. Yet touch these West Indian 
restrictions per se, and you have upon you the North American 
Colonial interests, the Shipping interests, the Irish “ measly pork ” 


+ Mr. Deacon Hume’s evidence. 
t Question 1426, 

§ Since the abolition of slavery, and the increase in price caused by the di- 
minished production, this is practically of no consequence, the Brazil and 
Cuba sugars being so much cheaper. The same remark applies to the refining. 
But should the West Indian prosperity revive, these restrictions will be felt as 
severely as ever. 











interests, and a variety of other interests; whilst, being partial, 
no counterbalancing interests would be raised up; and being limited, 
the public interest could not be excited to overcome all selfish 
interests of every kind. 

To the first head of the proposed reform a certain class of 
reasoners may object, that the abolition of the smaller duties will 
be so limited in the result, as to be scarcely perceptible to the 
public. If this were true, the change should still be made ; for the 
duties are an evil, and a useless evil—worse in one sense than tax- 
ation without representation, for they are taxation without money, 
their produce being absorbed in the cost of their collection. But 
the statement is a fallacy : few taxes that there is any possibility of 
repealing can benefit the people directly. How can the millions, 
for example, profit by the reduction of the duty on Wines? what 
did they gain by a repeal of the House-tax ? what would they gain 
by arepcal of the Window-tax? Yet the repeal of these petty duties 
would do what the repeal of the House-tax did, benefit large classes ; 
and that not in their capacity of consumers or annuitants, but of 
producers. The duties, trifling in yield, are not always trifling 
in the proportion they bear to the value of the commodity. ‘To fix 
this amount is a trouble to the merchant, always involving attend- 
ance and attention, frequently disputes with the Customhouse- 
officers, and sometimes appeals to the Commissioners. Not long 
since, the dealers in cochineal were “ harassed with prosecutions 
on account of some fractional differences between the deliveries 
from the warehouses and the returns” ;* yet the whole produce of 
cochineal was only 5,C00/. a year. These disputes are not the only 
source of expense: when a commodity is charged with a duty of any 
consequence, the importer warehouses it, and draws it out as he 
sells it, instead of carrying it home; because if he removes it at 
once, he must pay the duty in a lump—if the article remains in 
the custody of the Customhouse-officers he pays it by driblets; 
each of these driblet removals requiring processes to be gone 
through in taking out the goods, and in paying the duty, as well by 
the public officers as the merchant. 

But, putting these things aside, the repeal of the proposed duties 
will be felt where it is not perceived. Many of them being taxes 
on materials, their effect is to increase the wholesale price of ma- 
nufactured goods: the great object proposed in their repeal is to 
stimulate the foreign trade, by enabling the manufacturer to reduce 
the price of his exports. Trifling, as regards the commodity, 
these taxes often are not; but if they were, it is trifles that are 
driving us from foreign markets. Zkree per cent. is the advantage 
of the American over the British manufacturer in the coarser cot- 
ton articles, which are superseding ours nearly all over the world. 
In a yard of cotton, this is so small that no fraction of a coin can 
express it—we must resort to the decimal parts of a thousand to 
present it to the eye. But to the foreign merchant, who buys 
hundreds of thousands cf yards, three pounds, or even three shil- 
lings, will turn the scale against us. Nor must we always judge of 
the habits of other nations by our own. An English beggar would 
not stoop to pick up half-a-dozen cowries or a Turkish asper; but 
cowries and aspers will influence a retail purchase, in countries 
where they circulate, though we cannot express them in any 
figures of account. 

It may be said that it will be difficult to deal with so large a 
question ; more especially with the fixed tax on Corn, a revisal of 
the Timber-duties, and a proper countervailing duty on foreign 
Sugar. Whodoubts it? Whatin this world, worth having, can be 
acquired without difficulty? It is difficult to learn a profession ; 
it is still more difficult to get on in it; it is difficult to form a con- 
nexion in business; it is difficult to gain a living anyhow; and 
many, after struggling with all sorts of difficulties, cannot even earn 
their daily bread. Are Ministers of State, who receive 5,000/. per 
annum out of the taxes, and who distribute the whole patronage of 
the public service as if it were their private property, to be the only 
persons who are not to encounter difficulties? But there are no 
difficulties, beyond the difficulty of dealing with impudent selfish- 
ness, in any thing save the Sugar-duties; and those, difficult as 
they undoubtedly arc, admit of settlement. If the public bestir 
themselves, no matter who is in or out of place, difficulties will be 
got over. What difficulties were there not talked of in reference 
to Cheap Postage? The Ministry all shook their heads and 
lengthened their faces; the leader of the Opposition looked black 
enough too: but the constituencies told their Members, “ Cheap 
Postage, or your seat!” and we had Cheap Postage in despite of 
difficulties. And this economical reform touches the race of mo- 
nopolists nearer than they think: let us go on in finance fora 
few years longer as we have been going on for the last few years, 
and there will be nothing for it but a Property-tax. 

The reader who would prepare himself for a question which in 
some form or other must shortly make itself heard, will find in our 
Supplement the pith and most of the striking points of upwards 
of three hundred folio pages. Those who would thoroughly 
study the subject must refer to the original. In either case, 
they will find much information, and more interest than they 
perhaps expected. The best of the witnesses are, no doubt, 
the official men, as regards the number of their facts, the 
largeness of their views, and the logical correctness of their 
conclusions. The facts of many of the lesser witnesses are very 
curious, and have the freshness of original observation, though the 
inferences they draw are not always so obvious to others as they 
appear to themselves. But the most valuable and important testi- 
mony is that of Mr. Deacon Hume, of the Board of Trade and 
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the Customs, and the well-known author of the Digest of the | 
Customs-Laws. Choice in its facts, broad in its views, and sound 
in its principles, a rationale of Free Trade and of Importation and 
Custom-duties might be digested from his evidence. We will 
quote a few examples. 
PROTECTION AND ITS WORKINGS. 
“T conceive that no general measure could be more beneficial to the country | 
than a removal of all protections, prohibitions, and restrictions. I cannot 
conceive that a country exporting forty millions’ worth of its industry in the 
year can effectually and beneficially for any length of time protect any partial 
interest whatever. If the protection is effectual, it can only be so in conse- 
gnence of the prosperity of the country arising from other means; but if once 
the country should cease to- be prosperous, in consequence of being unable to 
find markets abroad for this enormous amount of exportation, then the parties 
making those goods that had before been exported would apply themselves to 
the manufacture of the protected articles, and thus bring them down to their 
own level very quickly. 


want of good employment for any of the land that we possess within our 
boundaries.” 

THE ABOLITION OF THE CORN-LAWS INSEPARABLE FROM FINANCIAL 

REFORM. 

“Ts the abolition of the Corn-laws inseparable from the opinion you enter- 
tain that the removal of import-duties ought to take place? ”"—*“ Just so; that 
is the great article; and I conceive that otherwise we should expose our manu- 
factures to the most unfair competition with foreigners, not because of the 
light taxes which foreigners pay, but because of the general cheapness of living, 
from having corn and other provisions upon better terms than we have. I 
think that the first necessaries of life should be the first articles to be set 
free.” 

PROBABLE CHEAPNESS IN BRITAIN UNDER FREE TRADE. 

“T understand you to say, that if there is any difference in the cost of living 

in this country and in other countries, or that we are under disadvantage in 


| competition with them, it chiefly arises from the protective system ? ”—“ That 


by Lyons. During the war, and fora great number of years, while the cotton- | 
trade was entirely or nearly our own, there was little attempt to make silk | 


goods in our provincial manufacturing towns, and Spitalfields had the trade 

nearly to itself: but the first distresses of Spitalfields after the war closed 

arose from home competition, and not from the importation of foreign goods.” 
SELFISHNESS OF INTERESTS. 

“ There is a duty of 55s. a load on foreign oak; that must raise the price in 
a great measure, it not entirely, by 55s. tor every load of oak that is cut in 
this country. The shipowner cannot build so cheap, in consequence of this 
high price of oak. I can remember, if I might be allowed to state the circum- 
stance, that some fifteen ycars ago, by the direction of Mr. Huskisson, I pro- 
posed to the shipowners, as from him, that a drawback should be given upon 
foreign timber used in the building of ships, in the same manner as the duty is 
given back for the building of churches; and it was presumed, that with that 
example before us, surveys might be made of the ships before their frames were 
entirely closed up, and the amount ascertained; but it was objected to by the 
shipowners of that day. It was offered to them, as far as the offer could be 
made by a Minister, that this boon should be granted to them; but they objveted 
to it, because they said it would lead to the building of much cheaper ships 
afterwards, and that that would be an injury to the shipowners, with their pre- 
sent shipping.” 

EFFECTS OF “GENERAL TAXATION” DISPOSED OF. 

“You have often heard it stated that the people of England being higher 
taxcd than they are in any other country, would be unable, as regards the 
price of food, to compete with other countries if the Corn-laws were ta.en off?” 
—“ Lhave heard that argument, but have always been surprised at it; because 
it appears to me, that the very circumstance of our being so highly taxed for 
the good of the state, is a reason why we should not be taxed between our- 
selves,” © bs . 

“If the question means the general taxation of the country falling on the 
subsistence and expenditure of the people, then I must beg to submit in the 
strongest terms in which I can possibly give any opinion, that the general 
taxation of the country is no ground whatever for protection; any attempt to 
relieve any interest from any portion of that general taxation by raising arbi- 
trarily the price of the article which they make, is only a violent manner of 
shifting their share of the burden to other shoulders. If on account of the 
general taxes upon subsistence paid by any class of people you forcibly raise 
to the consumer the price of the article which that class produces, you then 
relieve them from taxation, supposing you measure the matter fairly and 
correctly; and I have never been able to see the least ground why any one class 
of the people should be relieved from taxation, and why the other parts should 
be compelled to pay their proportion for them as well as their own.” 

ON FREE TRADE IN FOOD. 

“Do you consider that those principles which you have laid down ought to 
apply equally to articles of food of this country, a great portion of which are 
now excluded ? ”—“TI conceive myself, if | were compelled to choose, that food 
is the last thing upon which I would attempt to place any protection.” 

“ That is the first thing upon which you would remove the prohibition and 
protective duties? "—‘* Yes. It is very clear that this country stands in need 
of a vast deal of agricultural produce beyond its production; which is not to 
be measured merely by the quantity of corn which we occasionally import, 
because we habitually import very largely of those articles that are the produce 
of land, and suited to be raised in this country, besides corn, and which shows 
that the power of supply is very much strained. Although we view it chiefly 
in the article of corn, we importa very large quantity of other commodities, 
commonly and habitually, such as are the produce of our own soil or fit to be 
so: and this proves clearly that we want more than we can produce. ‘The 
exclusion of supply in such a case is cruel privation.” 

DISPOSAL OF “THE COUNTY-RATE STORY.” 

‘« T know that there are a great many charges which the landed interest con- 
ceive to be peculiar on them, and to fall upon their productions; but as far as 
I have been able to investigate those charges, 1 think they have services in re- 
turn for them, and they do not go to the public revenue. They are of a local 
nature ; and I think the farmers are so much better off and so much more en- 
abled to raise the commodity with advantage by reason of those local charges, 





since they have facilities in return equal to the payment ; and I do firmly be- | 
lieve that any country that has not the system of raising funds for the purposes | 


for which those local funds are raised, would be at a great disadvantage in the 
production of agricultural produce.” 
ANSWER TO “LAND THROWN OUT OF CULTIVATION.” 

“If the Corn-laws were totally abolished, and consequently that part of our 
provisions and food were brought in from other countries, do you agree with 
those who think that a great deal of land would be thrown out cf cultiva- 
tion ?"—“ By throwing land out of cultivation, I presume is meant converting 
arable into grass land. It is a wrong term, I think, to use, though I know it 
Is acommon term. 


I believe that much land would be thrown out of arable | 


cultivation, and 1 believe that one of the great evils of our agriculture is the | 


misappropriation of the soil; I believe there is a great deal too large a pro- 
portion of land under the plough, and too small a portion under grass. ‘The 
difficulty of raising lean stock in this country for the purpose of fattening is 
so great, that it is the chief cause of the high price of meat; and [am quite | 
apm that if a very large breadth of that arable land which can scarcely 
cultivated to advantage were turned back to grass, the effect would be, to 
reduce the quantity of corn produced in this country, so much as to make it 
impossible for the foreigner to fill the vacuum at a low price, and that the ge- 
neral result would be, that it would produce a lower price of meat ; there being a 
power of increased consumption, in the present state of the country, in the 
article of meat, that is almost immeasurable. When we reflect upon the ex- 
tremely small portion of meat eaten every day by the most robust Jabourers in 
the country, who are of course by far the most numerous portion of the popu- 
lation ; if we are only to suppose them to have every day a fair moderate meal | 
of meat, the increase of demand for meat, and for inferior meat (for cattle not 
fatted to the highest pitch of perfection, such as would be suitable to the pro- 
duce of land of inferior qualitics) would be so great, that there would be no 


| without” instead of the quiet operation of opinion. 


Spitalfields was invaded by Manchester before it was | amy CEUs 


With our great command of trade, our navigation, our capital, 
and our geographical position, if trade in this country was perfectly free, and 
we were enabled to obtain in the cheapest markets, upon even terms, all the 
commodities we want, I can see no reason why this should not be one of the 
cheapest countries to live in that any civilized populous country can be. 
There are many matters in which density of population leads to cheapness.” 

It is impossible to peruse the cvidence delivered before the 
Committee without being forcibly reminded of the total failure of 
the Whig “ Reform.” The rational object of the people in seeking 
Reform, was improvement of their condition. Compare the amount 
of the public debt in 1830 and 1840, or of the gross public ex- 
penditure, or the surplus of the annual balance-sheet, for one an- 
swer as to the result. Look to the debates in Parliament, or to the 
fiscal statutes, to find what has been attempted. With a majority 
“too strong,” as Lord Brovenam expressed it, the Reform Mi- 
nistry began with doing nothing, and with attempting nothing, to 
relieve the bulk of the people. What they did in the way of wil- 
lingly repealing taxes, was done ewhilst warm in office and before 
the passing of the Reform Bill. Since that epoch, they have done 
nothing of their own accord but add to the debt, and increase 
the expenditure, till those who look before them can see no 
means but a loan to pay off scores contracted, and fresh taxes to 
meet the increasing charge. Nor, were ignorance an excuse, can 
they plead ignorance ; for, ifthe then Poutert Tuomson’s word may 
be taken, he was as well aware of the justice and policy of fiscal re- 
form as anybody. Nor were they thwarted by subordinates, or de- 
ficient in assistance ; for we find the standing staff of the Board of 
Trade coming forward to urge the “ putting an end to the bad sys- 
tem,” which will otherwise, in the closing werds of Mr. Deacon 
Hume, “put an end to itself, some day or other, and to the pros- 
perity of the country with it.” And, be it remembered, these are 
no hasty notions or newfangled views of new men. What their 
politics may be does not appear, but they are not Reformers born 
of the Reform Bill. Mr. M‘Grecor has been engaged in official 
business since 1823; Mr. Hume reckons his public service by half 
a century, carrying his early experience back tothe time of Prrr, 
and in his maturity assisting Huskisson. 

Amid the treachery of political leaders, and the supineness, 
prejudice, and corruption of constituencies, it is consoling to 
reflect that truths are independent of men or of parties, and their 
eventual triumph sure. Immediately on the passing of the Reform 
Bill, we set about preparing a series of detailed expositions of 
matters which, in our simplicity, we deemed it the first business of 
a Reformed House of Commons to investigate and improve. One 
of those expositions was devoted to Taxation; in which we took 
a survey of the whole of our system, and, as regards the Customs, 
recommended, in a series of tabular details, the plan now pro- 
pounded, of the repeal of unproductive duties, the abolition of the 
protective system, the remission of taxes on materials of manufac- 
ture, so far as the public necessities would permit, and the revision 
of the larger items of taxation in order to increase their produce. 
The endeavours of Earl Grey to uphold his “ order,” the struggles 
of his successors to maintain their places, the fears of aristocrat 
lip Reformers in Parliament, and party brawls amongst the com- 
munity, prevented any attention being paid at the time to Fiscal 
Reform. But, after the lapse of seven years, the question appears 
again, in a more authoritative shape, and with a pinching stimulus. 
To be opposed, doubtless, and, unless its advocates be active, put 
aside for a season: but there’ are elements at work in our social 
economy that will again and again, and with more rapid recur- 
rence, cempel its reappearance, till at last particular “ interests” 
will be left to shift for themselves, and the sole rule in public 
legislation will be the public good. 

The question arises, what Minister is to do this thing ?—for it 
is a purely Ministerial duty; nor can any but a Minister attempt 
it with success. Prrr could and world have done it, were he living ; 
so would Cannrne, as soon as he had comprehended and mastered 
the subject; Hwvskrsson could have done it had he conquered 
a constitutional backwardness. But those statesmen have passed 
away, and left no successor. In looking over the Ministerial 
or Opposition ranks, no one can be found from whom the nation 
might trustingly expect a measure so large and useful, and so 
greatly contributive to its material wellbeing. 

The nation must therefore do it for itself. It is unquestionably 
not a desirable thing for a people to be constantly distracted from 
their affairs, and driven to usurp the functions of legislation and 
government, carrying measures by dint of direct “ pressure from 
But we are 
fallen upon an age of small men, where there is no greatness but 
aggregate greatness. We have men of title, and men of money, 
and men of speech; but the men of lofty purpose, and large views, 
and unyielding determination as a principle of action, and not as 
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a temporary spurt—the men qualified, in short, to be the leaders 
ef a great people, and the champions of a cause—are no more. 
Strange, that human things should run in cycles till they meet 
again after the lapse of ages; that the bonds of brotherhood, which 
our Saxon ancestors found necessary for defence in the dawn of 
government and civilization, should be equally necessary in their de- 
cline for the purposes of advancement. If this great fiscal reform 
is to be carried, it must be carried by such an application of public 
will as shall overcome the vis inertia of timidity, littleness, and 
sloth. And though agitation is good for this, a systematic and 
organized agitation is better—such an agitation as might be raised 
if the Anti-Corn-law League were swallowed up in a Free Trade 
League. 





CHRISTMAS REVELS. 

From Galignani’s Messenger we learn, that “ His Excellency 
Lord Granville and Lady Granville gave a grand dinner on Friday, 
(Christmas-day) : Marshal Soult, M. Guizot, several of the diplo- 
matic corps, and other persons of distinction, were among the 
guests. In the evening, several amateurs performed, with much 
spirit, the English piece of Zhe Wreck Ashore, to a numerous and 
distinguished audience.” 

Had we met with this paragraph in the columns of the Charivari, 
we should have known what to think: but Galignani is a grave 
matter-of-fact print. And yet it does look rather odd, in the pre- 
sent equivocal state of French and English relations, for the 
English Ambassador to be amusing the French Ministers, in their 
own capital, with the representation of Zhe Wreck Ashore. How- 
ever, great allowance is to be made for the time of year at which 
the Romans celebrated their Saturnalia and our ancestors enjoyed 
their Lord of Misrule. , 

The taste for amateur dramatic performances has not been con- 
fined to Ambassadors. Persons in higher place have been trying 
to amuse crowned heads in the same way ; although, unaccountably, 
even the Morning Post has omitted to record their revels. 

The continued indisposition of Lord Normanry has prevented 
any attempt at the regular drama: but ¢ableaur vivants and a pan- 
tomime have been got up with great éclat. There was indeed this 
drawback upon the tableaux, that our Ministers do not groupe well, 
and were obliged to contine themselves to pictures of single figures. 
But upon the whole, they were well got up. Mr. Macaunay’s 
Gratiano was rather clumsy: if his tongue had been let loose, no 
one could have doubted his power to “talk an infinite deal of 
nothing—more than any man in Venice”; but he did not exactly 
Took the gay woocr of Nerissa. Lord Patmerston, however, was 
an excellent Poins—the very model of a man who “ wears his boot 
yery smooth like unto the sign of the leg, and breeds no bate with 
telling of discreet stories.” But the pantomime was beyond ex- 
ception. 

We cannot afford time and room to follow all the happily-con- 
ceived tricks of this piece: one must serve as a specimen. Clown 
and Pantaloon, by their gestures, call a halt, and seem to indicate 
that Harlequin’s bat gives him an unfair advantage over them. He 
nods back, that it is not so much the bat as the hand that wields 
it that occasions his superiority. An “ armed peace” is agreed 
to, for the purpose of bringing the question to the test of experi- 
ment. The discussion having occurred near a poulterer’s shop, it 
is agreed that cach shall in turn take the bat, and try to appro- 
priate by its aid a plump tempting turkey. 
by a French gentleman, not unlike M. Turers) hints, as plain as 
nodding, winking, and wriggling can do, that the best way of 
preserving amity among the trio, will be to give vent to their de- 
structive propensities in tearing up and sharing the turkey: but 
Harlequin and Clown peremptorily negative the proposal. Panta- 
Toon, therefore, seizing the bat, makes stiff, awkward motions of 
preparation ; but is tripped up by his roguish associate the Clown ; 
Harlequin standing quietly by with his wonted shuddering laugh. 


A debate ensues; in consequence of which, poor, Pantaloon is | 


obliged to acquiesce in the decision that he has had his trial and 
failed. Clown (Lord Parmersron) next seizes the bat. The 
turkey, tantalizingly, makes a slight motion in advance as he 
points to it, but immediately falls back. Clown beckons with all 
kinds of seductive looks— nods, winks, and wreathed smiles,” 
such as Clowns give—but in vain. Harlequin, as soon as he can 
for laughing, hints that it is now bis turn; which causes Clown 
(the only one of the gang ever suffered to break the sacred law of 
silence) to relinquish the bat with an air, saying, “ That is exactly 
what I wanted to do.” Harlequin (performed by a Russian gentle- 
man) snatches the bat from him;. and the moment the magic wand 
isin the hands of its right owner, the trussed turkey flutters up 
and settles on its point. 
twists his mouth at the audience, and, thrusting his hands into his 
unfathomable pockets, wheels about and struts off on the other 
side, as if he would say, “ Is that all ?” and Pantaloon, with his 
immoveable countenance, trots after him. 

It was observed during this scene, that the Queen-of England 
was too busy talking with Prince Arsert and Lord Mernovurnr, 
to notice what was going forward on the stage ; that the Emperor of 
Russia seemed highly amused; while the King of the French 
looked much like his great teacher, ‘TAnteyranp, of whom it used 
to be said, that a man behind him might be kicking his “ seat of 
honour,” while one in front should neversuspect from his coun- 
tenance that any thing was occurring to give him either pain 
or pleasure. 
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POLITICAL SLEIGHT-OF-HAND. 
“ Sure the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 
Srvce the days of Don Raphael and Ambrose Lamella, the more 
dexterous of that class who, inasmuch as they by superior wit make 
others subservient to their purposes, may properly be designated 
the natural aristocracy or governing class of society, have relin- 
quished the old hackneyed method of winning the confidence of 
those they wish to manage by great professions of honesty and 
good-will. They do not address their man, ‘ You are a noble 
fellow,” and “ 1 am sincerity itself.” They on the contrary begin 
by assuming a general laxity of principle and selfishness; tell 
how this, that, or t’other has been or may be cheated; then, 
shrugging their shoulders and sighing, say, ‘“* But you are sucha 
sharp fellow, we have no chance with you !”—and having thus con- 
= his self-love, wind up by putting some barefaced trick upon 

im. 

In these moral days, there are few Don Raphaels in genteel so- 
ciety. But as there is a principle in human nature which leads 
men who deny themselves one indulgence to make amends by ex- 
ceeding in another, so many, who are above tricking us for our 
money, have no objecticn to do it for the purpose of showing their 
cleverness. To prevent the tricking propensity from growing too 
strong from entire want of vent, society has wisely left two or three 
limited fields wherein clever fellows are at liberty to try their skill. 
There is no great harm in this: the pursuits of life, in which you 
are not to expect men to be straitlaced, are as well known as the 
first of April or "Change Alley. If you stray into them, it is after 
being forewarned of the treatment you are to expect : if you dislike 
it, why do you run the risk ? Horse-dealing is one of these liberal 
professions: we once heard a dignified clergyman say, in a most 
matter-of-course vein, “Oh, in a horse a man would cheat his 
father.” ‘The pursuit of politics is another. 

Tory and Radical politicians are, comparatively, bunglers: the 
Whigs stand at the top of the profession. The Whigs do not af- 
fect any preternatural virtue: they are matter-of-fact “ practical 
men,” as Mr. O’Connety and the Mourning Chronicle phrase it. 
They tell you, you are a man of sense; explain the bargain they 
wish to strike with you; and end by outwitting you in strict con- 
formity with the rules of fair-dealing. 

Let us take an example. Mr. E. Exxice junior met his consti- 
tuents at Cupar about a week ago. He began by telling them, that 
he thought the best way of preserving their confidence was to be 
perfectly frank with them. He admitted that, “ in the estimation 
of some of his friends, he might not at times have gone far enough.” 
Upon this hint, he reminded them, that ‘his had not been the easy 
task of a mere follower of Government, or a thick-and-thin sup- 
porter of Sir Robert Peel”; that, “ having to judge and determine 
for himself, in many cases was no easy matter.” He might labour 
under a disadvantage from taking this high ground, which less 
scrupulous persons escaped: ‘ It might indeed be of advantage to 
a sham Reformer, to use as a blind to his constituents, who did not 
think he went far enough, and who would send it down to them 
and say, ‘ Look what a Radical vote I have given ’—knowing very 
well all the time, that he would not have given it had he thought 
there was any chance of its being acted upon.” After this preface, 
young Mr. Entice proceeded to make a tolerably liberal declara- 
tion of his views and sentiments; taking care, however, to guard 
himself by the necessity of keeping Ministers in— If he was re- 
quired to give a vote he might not exactly like, but which did not 
involve a dereliction of principle, in favour of Government at a 
time when their existence as a Ministry depended upon it, he had 
to balance which was the greater of two evils, the yielding a point 
in opinion, and thus keeping in a Liberal Government, or by re- 
fusing to support them, turn them out and bring in the Tories.” 

The trick is palpable enough when one reflects upon it at leisure, 
though it secms generally to escape detection in the hurry of a public 
meeting ; as was the case with the Cupar electors. The process is as 
follows. The gentleman candidate or representative first gently 
awakens the combative or argumentative tendencies of those upon 
whom he has a design, by professing some opinion which he knows to 
be rather unpalatable to some of them. His friends and opponents 
thereupon bristle up, and prepare for a struggle. He affects a de- 
gree of sturdy dogged resolution, and magnanimously declares, that 
however much he yalues their good opinion, yet with him con- 
science is all in all. With this his friends are in raptures, and his 
opponents exclaim, “ Come, he is at least a frank, manly fellow.” 
He then goes on to say a great many things that he knows will 
please both partics. His opponents begin to think, that a man 
who entertains so many sound opinions is not to be despised, and 
that his sturdiness at first is a guarantee for his sincerity. His 
friends look round triumphantly, as ifto say, “ Did we not tell you 
so?” And amid the general pleasing excitement, no one notices 
the qualification slyly introduced—in a parenthesis—which neu- 
tralizes all his professions. Thus, young Mr. Exxice carried the 
meeting by his declaration in favour of Corn-law Repeal, Vote by 
Ballot, his sympathy “ with the rabble,” and above all, his interest 
in local improvenients. Lis auditors forget, or did not feel the 
full force of his ‘ provided their support be compatible with 
keeping Ministers in.” Young Mr. Exsice will not, to support 
Ministers, give up a principle, but he will for that end “ give a 
vote he might not exactly like”—he will “ yield a point in opi- 
nion.” What is the difference between “ giving up a principle” 
and “ yielding an opinion” ? What votes can or ought a man to 


dislike, except those that are contrary to his “ opinions”—or, 
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what is the same thing, to his “ principles”? Young Mr. Exrice 
has provided himself beforehand with an excuse for leaving any or 
every principle by professing which he conciliated the electors of 
Cupar, to shift for itself, on a fitting occasion. He gulps down 
Liberal pledges with the same boldness’ that the poisoner in 
Fuetcurr’s Wife for a Month swallows half the draught he has 
prepared for his victim; and for the same reason—because he has 
taken his antidote beforehand. 

The trick is, after all, neither very récherché nor very new; and 
we should feel contempt for the Cupar electors while publishing 
how easily they have been gulled, were it not that there are so 
many to keep them in countenance. The trick, indeed, is one 
which, with what are called “ Liberal electors,” seems never to 
fail of success. They have a liking for it, and go half-way to meet 
the operation. We noticed not long ago, the success with which 
Mr. Gisson played it off at Manchester. Mr. Gition, encouraged 

robably by Mr. E. Exricer’s success, has performed it with great 
éclat at Falkirk. And even Mr. O’Connetx, who seemed to have 
tired himself and everybody with its incessant repetition, shows 
symptoms of an inclination to have recourse to it for one season 
more. In a letter to the editor of the Leeds Times, he defends 
himself against the charge of being one of those who caused “ that 
shirking of Reform, of which he now bitterly complains,” by 
“‘ sacrificing principle to subserve the purpose of faction,” upon 
the plea that it is necessary to support the Whigs. 

“Decies repetita placebit.” Never since the pantomime of 
Mother Govse drew the theatre-shunning Lord Expon fourteen 
times running to witness its exhibition, has a trick been produced 
which has stood the wear and tear of repetition so well as this 
“Keep in the Whigs” method of backing genteelly out of fair 
promises has done with the most gullible public. 


OPENNESS A WHIG VIRTUE. - 

Some governments have been characterized in history by epithets 
derived from an accident of constitution or position; others 
have been designated by their ‘vices; very few by their virtues. 
It is not difficult to anticipate by what virtue the present 
Administration of Great Britain will be characterized ; they will 
be called “the Open Ministry.” Not that the adjective will be 
applied in its depreciating sense, beeause the Ministry happens to 
have been open to very strange fellows—though “misery makes 
one acquainted with strange bedfellows.” Nor is that sort of 
openness meant in which Lord Artnorr put his trust, and on 
account of which he obtained all the trust which others put in 
him—except the colleagues by whom he was rusticated ; ‘* Aperto 
crede Roberto” being honest Lord Arruorr’s constant objurgation 
and rule of conduct, until the Cabinet to which he belonged became 
as open asa potato-warehouse. Neither is Lord MeLnournr’s open- 
ness, when he declared that all the members of his Government, 
except himself, were engaged in the maddest project that ever 
entered the brain of man, a fair specimen of the Whig virtue. 
These, however, were faint indications of the future greatness, 
which, under a more exact discipline, has grown to be the leading 
principle of their policy, and without which they could not exist. 
The principle thus elicited was finally developed in its mature 
shape of ‘“ Open Questions.” 

Having once attained this stage, there was no end to the newly- 
invented virtue of the Whigs ; for it was found to be of wonderful 
avail. No storm could blow them down, since the gust passed 
harmless between their divided ranks, like the torrent through a 
sluice. Not a Littywuire nor a Peer could bowl them out, for 
they played with their stumps as wide apart as the field’s breadth. 








The ballot was as useless to throw at them as round-shot fired | 
to bring down a flock of geese; the enormous Corn-laws slipped | 


between, without grazing the skin of one sham Repealer. 


neutralizing of every influence: nothing could push the Ministry, 
for every thing went through. It was, in the cant phrase “ open to 
all parties, influenced by none.’ Every question seemed to be 
getting on, but it was all like walking on quicksand. 

The highest good, however, was found in the application of the 
principle, ina yet wider sense, to the foreign policy of the Cabinet: 
and right heartily was it so applied. With unparalleled address and 
industry the present Government have contrived to make and to 
keep almost every foreign question of their day an open question. 
To enumerate some of them. There is the Boundary question—the 
notable North-castern boundary between Maineand New Brunswick ; 
a very open question, with small prospect of being closed. Once, 


2 __ The | talk now, for example, of taking Menemer Atr’s part against his 
good effects of the new kind of openness became apparent in the | 


: 
patients are cured. 


is the unclosed Sulphur question, which a mixed commission have 
Just succeeded in opening afresh—using an impracticable umpire 
by way of wedge. Next, there is the pretty little open question of 
the Douro; which the Foreign Office has within these few days 
contrived to appropriate to itself. And next door to us there is 
the newly-opening question of the Paris fortifications ; which pro- 
mises to furnish a world of convenient trouble. 

_ But the most curious and instructive application of the principle 
is its introduction into naval tactics. ‘The first instance of the 
kind, if we may trust rumour, is in the China question. It was a 
crown to that huge open question, when the principle was carried into 
the composition of the very power which was charged with effect- 
ing a settlement : Captain Exxior, an able and practised hand at 
keeping questions open, is associated with Admiral Exxsor; and is 
said to mitigate the military ardour of the naval commander by 
urging conciliatory measures—conciliating the Celestials, just as 
his masters at home conciliate the Tories—mixing cannon and con- 
ciliation, just as Corn-law repeal and Corn-law support are mixed in 
the Cabinet. A very pretty application of “the balance of power.” 

But a nearer and more notable instance of the new discovery in 
statecraft is seen in the present stage of the Eastern question. A 
settlement has once or twice seemed imminent; but surpassing 
luck or surpassing skill has hitherto staved it off. When M. 
Turers—who, catching inspiration from his great antagonist in 
Downing Street, so long kept up the two juggling-balls of war and 
no-war with admirable effeet-—was driven from his post, and the 
plainer statesmanship of M. Guizor substituted for the other's 
cunning, a settlement seemed inevitable. And the slashing 
Napier actually signed a convention. That great open question 
at length was settled? No such thing: the good genius of open 
questions did not desert the Foreign Minister. What one officer 
did, another undid; and the settlement of Narrer was kicked 
aside by Srorrorp: there was an open question in the fleet; 
Admiral Srorrorp’s vote did not depend upon Commodore 
Napter’s, and so the two colleagues paired off. 

But Admiral Srorrorp fas settled the question? Why, so had 
Napier. Here is then no need for despair yet. Could not some- 
body pick a hole in Sroprorp’s convention? Was he not, for 
instance, desired to send a “competent” officer to negotiate with 
the Pasha; and did he not send the author of the “ hasty and un- 
authorized convention”? or could not some yet more available flaw 
be discovered in his procedure? Besides, who knows how obsti- 
nate the Sultan may prove about the deposal of Menemet Ari? 
He has already repudiated Narier’s convention, with which Stor- 
ForD’s, according to the Ministerial papers, is substantially the 
same. And moreover, is not our dearest ally, Russia, making ad- 
vances to France; and may not that be turned to some account, 
by helping to bring about a new rupture among the European 
Powers? Never trust Lord Patmerston if this pet open question 
be closed in a hurry. 

It need not be pointed out, that the application of the Open 
Question principle in this manner to Foreign policy possesses 
advantages which even that great principle cannot realize at home. 
For instance, if the progress of the Ballot question be stopped by 
making it open, still there is entailed upon the Ministry a vast 
amount of irksome and hazardous labour, in rebutting or parrying 
all the importunities and reproaches consequent upon their 
coquettish policy. On the contrary, in the Foreign use of the 
principle there is no such drawback: the very object is to make 
trouble, which falls chiefly upon other shoulders; while the 
“ department” is placed in a prominent position, which it never 
could occupy in a more settled state of affairs. By keeping every 
thing in doubt and debate, and always holding forth the power of 
Britain without decisively using it on any one side—there is a 





recusant master—the statesman who sets all Europe canvassing his 
quibbles instead of acting, becomes the arbiter of the world. Settle 
every question that is now open, and the Foreign Minister sinks 
into as insignificant a part as the village apothecary whose best 
There is no fear of that disgrace for the 


| present Minister: the brightest ornament of the Open Ministry, 
| he will not readily be deprived of all the open questions with which 


indeed, it seemed done for, with the King of Holland’s award; but | 


the Foreign Minister cunningly hinted away his own success, and 
the Americans were willing tools. Then there is the Boundary 
question regarding the Lake of the Woods; as little likely to be 
closed for the next century, if the great Open-Question Foreign 
Secretary last so long, as the third Boundary question, in the basin 
of the Columbia—and that is as open as a prairic. Again, there is 
the Boundary question in British Guiana, open on three sides: 
Mr. ScuompurGk is going out to survey it, preparatory to several 
large Blue Books, chiefly written by Mr. Backuovsr, and moved 
for in the House of Commons by Lord Patmerstoy. Jumping to 
the other side of the globe, all India is surrounded by open 
questions—Afghanistan, Cabal, the Punjab, Nepal, with shoals 
of minor open questions to fill up the gaps. There is not much 
fear of all these being closed prematurely. To come nearer 
home, there is the open question of Circassia, and the little open 
question of the Vixen—both ready for use when wanted. Then, 
passing for the present the glorious open question of Egypt, there 


he is armed. The world is his arsenal, and he will leave ample 
stores for his successors. 

Nothing mortal is perfect. All the members of the Cabinet are 
not equally skilful, nor indeed equally assiduous, in carrying out 
the grand discovery. The Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
been to blame on more than one occasion, and his blameableness 
seems rather on the increase than otherwise. He has evinced a 
proneness to close up a few great open questions, which to some 
of his colleagues would have been inexhaustibly valuable. The 
past year has exhibited a series of grave mistakes; to such an ex- 
tent, that Lord Joun must seriously bave reduced the obstacular 
resources of his office. It is to be hoped that future years may not 
exhibit such a falling-off. 

Upon the whole, however, the Whigs will bequeath a noble 
legacy to future officials, in their new version of the maxim “ Di- 
vide and rule”—this new sort of honesty and perfect openness! 





The Globe of last night announces its adhesion to the Ptolemaic 
philosophy, which placed the earth in the centre of the solar 
system. AlJuding to the laments of the Tory papers, that the Whigs 
are in possession of office at the commencement of 1841, the Globe ob- 
serves—* Varying the date, the mortifying truth has been expressed as 
each new year has dawned, for the last seven revolutions as [of?] the 
sun round our [the Globe’s?] globe.” 
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TIPPOO SULTAUN, A TALE OF THE MYSORE WAR. 


Carrain Taytor is favourably known to the public by his Con- 
Sessions of a Thug; in which fiction he exhibited a thorough 
knowledge of the Thuggee system of murder, considerable ac- 
quaintance with the manners of India, no mean skill in portray- 
ing Oriental character and developing it in dialogue, together with 
high though rather literal powers of description, and a good deal 
of cleverness in contriving and carrying on events. His principal 
defect was a tendency to crudity. Striving to tell every thing, he 
of necessity introduced things that, whether worth telling or not 
in themselves, marred the unity of the whole, and encumbered the 
progress of the story. 

This defect, which was traceable in the Confessions of a Thug, is 
more palpable in the present fiction; its structure requiring greater 
closeness and coherence than the autobiography of a criminal, who 
may be engaged in an endless succession of adventures. In other 
respects, Z¢ppoo Sultaun is an improvement upon its predecessor ; 
possessing greater varieties of character, and of a higher kind, 
with a judicious intermixture of historical and personal adventure ; 
whilst the subject is less revolting than that of Thuggee, which 
consisted of little save robbery and murder. The author has also 
brought his military knowledge into use in many passages de- 
scriptive of camp and battle life. 

The chief historical personage in Z%ppoo Sultaun is Tippoo 
himself; who is drawn with great discrimination, and, we doubt 
not, with more accuracy than in the common histories. His quick 
and subtle intellect, his egregious vanity, his Mahomedan bigotry 
commingled with all kinds of superstition, and his weakness of 
judgment, apparently arising from the junction of these qualities 
with Asiatic ignorance and natural deficiency, are exceedingly well 
drawn. His cruclty, less a habit than a continually-recurring 
passion, or distemper by which his passion vented itself, is painted 
strongly, but not offensively to the reader; and some natural 
touches of feeling with his fellow men, explain the hold which 
he retained over his immediate followers to the last. The conduct 
of the Sultan, which in history and state papers seems unac- 
countable, has consistency in the narrative of Captain Taytor. 
The manner, too, in which Zippoo is connected with the fiction, is 
in the main judicious: he is necessary to influence the fortunes of 
the persons of the romance, but the influence exercised is to com- 
pass his own ends; nor does he appear in any other position than 
that of Tippoo Sultaun. The management of the history is less 
judicious. Its introduction is sometimes arbitrary; and the in- 
terest of the romance terminates with the end of the first war 
against Mysore. The second, ending with the capture of Serin- 
gapatam and the death of Tippoo, might be necessary to complete 
his history, but the story of the persons of the romance was at an 
end. 

The tale is of that kind which in the drama is called a double- 
plot, consisting of the fortunes of two sets of characters. They are 
not connected by Captain Tayxor with that skill which is neces- 
sary to display this kind of story in perfection, but they have some 
sort of relation toeach other. Moreover, one being Indian and the 
other English, they contribute to vary the tale, not only with 
different persons, but with different scenes ; the reader being some- 
times carried from the wild and gorgcous magnificence of India and 
its cruelty and intrigues, to the quiet scenery and domestic hearths 
of England. The English part, too, furnishes the author with an 


opportunity of exhibiting the crueltics practised by Tippoo towards | 
his European prisoners ; though perhaps he overdoes it by heaping | 


all the cruelties upon one person, and he of course his English hero. 

The Indian romance chiefly consists of the adventurers of Kasim 
Ali, a young man, who saving the youthful bride of an elderly officer 
of Tippoo, is carried by him, in gratitude, to the court of the Sul- 
tan. Adream, and some fortunate marks the superstitious mo- 
narch discovers in Kasim’s face, insure his reception and promotion. 
His prosperity, however, is distasteful, from a secret passion for the 
lady he has saved, which love is secretly returned. A sense of 
gratitude restrains its indulgence, even when the means of indul- 
gence, by Oriental intrigue, are offered. But an illness, induced 
by the magical arts of a rival wife, overtakes the lady. The old 
Khan, her husband—who, with all his good qualities, is a sensualist— 
neglects his young wife, and she departs for Kasim Ali’s, to be 
conveyed to her family. The Khan, informed by an enemy, meets 
her, and, as he supposes, cuts her down. The whole of this is 
managed with a good deal of tact, and is perhaps softened to 
European opinion ; but, managed as it is, the stricter sense of our 
morality, arising from our monogamy, will scarcely be satisfied with 
the informal divorce contemplated. - 

This event leads to what should properly have been the end of 
the work; and the simultaneous offer of Kasim and the Khan 
to Tippoo, to volunteer on a desperate service he requires, is equally 
Oriental and well done. We will take it as an example of the 


power of Captain Tayxor in exhibiting intense feeling in an Eastern 
arb. The Sultan has just read to his officers the stern terms of 
ORNWALLIs, and appealed to their fidelity. 





Then arose the oaths of all, in hoarse tones, as they waved their arms on 
high, and swore to be faithful till death. 

“ *Tis well,” he said, “else ye had been kafirs, fit only to herd with the vile. 
I bless ye, O my friends! Alla, who sees my aching heart, knows that I be- 
lieve you true—true to the last; true in prosperity, true now in adversity ; 
while I—I have often deccived ye, often been capricious. Will ye forgive me? 
Iam no Sultaun now, but a poor worm before Alla, meaner than yourselves. 
Will ve forgive me?” 

‘Then the passionate gestures and exclamations of devotion to him by the 
enthusiasts kuew no bounds; and their wild and frantic cries and expressions 
of service unto death—to the shedding of their hearts’ blood—broke forth: 
without control. Those without, and the soldiery, cauzht up the wild excite- 
ment, thronged into the mosque, and filled the steps and the court, uttering 
violent exclamations. 

* Blessed be Alla! your old fire is still within you,” cricd Tippoo; “ and 
were I but rid of Cornwallis, that host yonder would disperse like smoke before 
the sun: we might pursue them to annihilation, Will no one rid me of him ? 
Will no one lead a sortie from the fort, end dashing at his tent ere he be 
suspected, bear him or his head hither? I vow a reward such as it hath not 
entered into any one’s thoughts to conceive, to him who doeth this: and those 
who fall, ye well know are martyrs; and when they taste of death are trans- 
lated into Paradise, to the seventy virgins aud undying youth.” 

Unknown to cach other, and from opposite sides, two men dashed forward 
eagerly to claim that service of danger. The one was Kasim Ali, the other a 














man from whose bloodshot eyes and haggard features, upon which anguish and 
despair were fearfully written, all shrank back as he passcd them: it was 
Rhyman Khan. 

“ Kasim! Kasim Ali! thou art not fit for this service; thou art weak, thy 
cheek is pale. Go, youth!” cried the Sultaun, “ there are a hundred others 
ready.” 

“ Not so, Light of Islam!” replied the young man. “ I was the first—it 
is my destiny. I claim the service; if it be written tbat I am to fall this day, 
the shot would reach me even in thy palace. I am not weak, but strong as 
ever I was: behold my arm,” and he bared it to the elbow: the muscles stood 
out in bold projections as he clenched his hand. “ Beheld, I am strong—I am 
full of power, therefore let it be so; Inshalla! your slave will be fortunate ; 
there is no fear.” 

“Itis my right,” cried Rhyman Khan. The hollow tone of his voice, as it 
fell on the Sultaun’s ear, causedeven him to start. “ I was before him; bid me 
go instead ; he is young, and should be spared; the old soldier is ripe for death.” 

“ Prophet of Alla! what ails thee?” said the Sultaunto him. “ Why dost 
thou stare so and roll thine cyes, Rhyman Khan? art thou ill?” 

“Tam well,” he answered, “quite well. Ha,ha! quite well; but as Tam thy 
slave and have eaten thy salt for years, could I hear thy words unmoved? By 
Alla, no: therefore let me go, it is my right, for Lam his elder.” 

“Go, both of ye,” continued Tippoo; “you have been friends, nay more, 
father aud son; take whom ye will with ye. Go—may Alla shield ye both 
from danger! Go—if ye fall, your places will be indeed vacant, but your me- 
mories will dwell in the hearts of those who love brave deeds, and ye will die as 
martyrs in the cause of the faith; and this is a death that all covet. But we 
will pray for your success. Inshalla! victory awaits you, and honour and my 
gratitude when ye return. Go! ye have my prayers, and those of every true 
believer who will behold ye.” 

Both saluted him profoundly ; and then tarning, their eyes met. ‘‘ Come !” 
said the Khan, “ we delay.” ‘There was a burst of admiration from the assem- 
bly—a shout which rose and spread abroad to those without. ‘ Who will fol- 
low Rhyman Khan ?” he cried aloud: ‘ whoever will, let him meet me at the 
southern gate in half an hour ;” and so saying, he hurried rapidly in the direc- 
tion of his home. 

All was confusion there, for the lady Ameena, with Sozun and Meeran, were 
missing: he ordered his best horse to be prepared for action, and without 
speaking, he passed into the apartments of Ameena and fastened the door. 

They were as she had left them—notiing had been disturbed : her larks were 
singing cheerily ; her looree, which knew him well, fluttcred its bright wings, 
and screaming tried to fly to him; her gazelle ran up with a merry frisk, and 
rubbed its nose against his hand, and butted gently with its forehead, gazing 
at him with its large soft eyes. Her flowers were fresh and bright, and their 
odour was sweet in the cool morning air. His eye wandered around: every 
well-remembered object was there; but she whose joyous smile and sweet tones 
had made a heaven of the place, where was she? Dead and cold, he thought, 
disfigured in death by his own hand. Ile cast himself frantically on the bed, 
which remained in disorder even as she had left it, and groaned aloud. 

How long he lay there he knew not: he had no thought of present time, 
only of the past, the blissful past, which floated before his mental vision, a 
bitter mockery. Some one knocked; it recalled him to his senses. 

“They wait,” said Daood, “the Patél and a hundred others: he has sent 
for thee.” 

“1 come,” cried the Khan, “I come: it was well he remembered me; he 
seeks death as I do,” he added mentally. 

“ The lady Kummoo would speak to thee,” said a slave, as he passed out. 

“Tell her Igo to death!” he replied sternly ; “ tell her I follow Ameena— 
away!” ‘The girl stared at him as though the words had stunned her, gazed 
after him as he passed on, saw him spring quickly into his saddle, and dashing 
his heels into his noble charger, bound onwards at a desperate speed. 

“Tis well thou art come, Khan,” said Kasim Ali, * we have waited for thee.” 

“Tiush! why seekest thou death ? thou art not fitted to die, Kasim.” 

‘More fit than thou, old man,” was his reply. “Come, they wait—they 
remark thee: when we are before the judgment thou wilt know all. Come!” 

The Khan laughed scornfully, for he remembered the kiss. “Come, my 
friends,” he cried, “follow Rhyman Khan for the faith and for Islam: Bis- 
milla! open the gate.” 

“For the faith! for Islam!’ cried the devoted band as the heavy door 
opened; and, emerging from the shadow of the gate and wall, the sunlight 
glanced upon their naked weapons, gay apparel, and excited horses, and they 
dashed in a fearful race toward the camp. 

Here is a sample of a lighter kind. 

THE TROUBLES OF POLYGAMY. 

Leaving Kasim with his tents, which had arrived and were being pitched for 
the accommodation of Ameena, the Khan, accompanied only by his servant 
Daood, rode into the Fort, to his own house, in order to break the news of his 
marriage to his wives, and to prepare them for their new associate. “ There is 
gure to be a storm,” he said, “ and it may as well burst upon me at once.” é 

Alighting therefore at the door, where he was welcomed affectionately by hie 
servants, the news quickly spread through the house that the Khan was come. 
He only delayed while he washed his feet and face, to cleanse them from the dust 
of the road, as well as to refresh himself a little ere he passed on into the 
zenana. 

The two ladies, who had expected his arrival, and who had employed a per- 
son abroad to inform them of it, were sitting on a musnud smoking at one end 
of the room, with their backs to the door. As he entered, the gurgling of their 
hookas became doubly loud; a few slave-girls were standing about the apart- 
ment, who made low salaams as he approached them; but the ladies neither 
rose nor took the slightest notice of him. 

The Khan was surprised at seeing them together, as when he had left them 
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they were bitter enemies; and he stopped suddenly in his approach. It was 
evident at once to him that they had heard of his marriage, and made common 
cause against him: he was justly enraged at this, and at the want of respect, 
nay insult, with which they now received him. 

“ Kummoo-bee! Hoormut-bee !” he cried; “ women! do ye not see me ? 
Where is your respect ? How dare ye to sitas lapproach? Am I aman, 
or am I Jess than a dog, that ye take no more notice of me than if I were a 
stone? Speak, ye ill-conditioned !” 

«¢ Ill-conditioned !” cricd Kummoo-bee, who, though the youngest wife, was 
the worst-tempered, and who led the reply—“ ill-conditioned! Alla, Alla! a 
man who has no shame—a man who is perjured—a man whois less than a man 
—a poor, pitiful, unblest coward! Yes,” she exclaimed, her voice rising with 
her passion as she proceeded, “a namurd! a fellow who has not the spirit of a 
flea, to dare to come into the presence of women who, Inshalla! are daughters 
of men of family!—to dare to approach us, and tell us that he has come, and 
brought with him a vile woman—an unchaste—” 

“ Hold !” cried the Khan, roused to fury as the words fell on his ear, ad- 
vancing and seizing a slipper which was on the ground, “dare to say that 
again, and I will beat thee !” 

“Yes, beat us, beat us!” cricd both breathlessly at once ; “ beat us, and our 
cup of shame will be full. Beat'us, and you will do a valiant deed, and one 
that your new mistress will approve off,” cried Hoormut. 

«“ Alla, Alla! an old man, one with white hairs, to bring a new mistress to 
his wives’ house! Shame, shame!” vociferated Kummoo. 

“TI tell thee, women, she is my wife!” roared the Khan. “ Ye will receive 
her as such this evening; and cool your tempers in the mean while, or, by Alla 
and the Apostle, I will send ye both to your relations ; and they may keep ye or 
not, as they please, for £ will not. So bethink ye what ye do. This is my house, 
and, Inshalla! I will be its master: and so saying, and not waiting to hear 
any reply, he left the apartment. 

TIPPOO’S AMUSEMENTS. 

As they rode onwards through the bazaar of the outer town, they saw at the 
end of the street a cavalcade approaching, evidently that of a person of rank. 
A number of spearmen preceded it, running very fast, and shouting the titles 
of a person who was advancing at a canter, followed by a brilliant group, clad 
in gorgeous apparel, cloth-of-gold and the finest muslins, znd many in chain- 
armour, which glittcred brightly in the sun. 

Ere Kasim could ask who it was, the cortége was near the head of his corps, 
which drew off to one side to allow it to pass. As the company advanced, the 
Khan dashed his heels into the flanks of his charger, and fiew to meet it: 
Kasim saw him halt suddenly, and present the hilt of his sword to one who, 
from his appearance and the humility of the Khan’s attitude, he felt assured 
could be no other than the Sultan. 

Just then, one of those bulls which the belief of the Hindoos teaches them 
are incarnations of divinity, and which roam at large in every bazaar, happened 
to cross the road lazily before the royal party. The attendant spearman strove 
to drive it on; but, not accustomed to being interfered with so rudely, it resisted 
their shouts and blows with the but-end of their spears, and menaced them with 
itshorns. ‘There ensued some little noise, and Kasim, who was watching the 
Sultaun, saw him observe it. 

“A spear, aspear!” he heard him ery; and as one of the attendants handed 
him one, he exclaimed to his suite, “ Now, friends, for a hunt! Yonder fellow 

Who will strike a blow for Islam, and help me 


Follow 


menaccs us, by the Prophet! i 
to destroy this pet of the idolators?—may their mothers be defiled! 
me!” And so saying, he urged his noble horse onwards. 

The bull seeing himself pursued, turned for an instant with the intention of 
flight ; but it was too late: as it turned, the spear of the Sultaun was buried in 
its side; and it staggered on, the blood pouring in torrents from the gaping 
wound, while it bellowed with pain. One or two of the attendants followed 
his example ; and the Sultaun continued to plunge his weapon into the unre- 
sisting animal as fast as he could draw it out, until at last it fell, groaning 
heavily, having only run a few yards. 

“ Shabash, shabash! (Well done, well done!) who could have done that but 
the Sultaun? Inshalla! he is the victorious—he is the slayer of man and 
beast! he is the brave in war, and the skilful in hunting!” cried all the atten- 
dants and courtiers. But there were many others near, who vented their hate 
in silent yet bitter curses—Bralimins, to whom the slaughter of the sacred 
animal was impiety not to be surpassed. , 

“ Ha!” cried the Sultaun, looking upon the group, one of whom had disgust 
plainly marked upon his countenance, “ Ha! thou dost not like this? By the 
soul of Mahomed we will make thee like it! Seize me that fellow, Furashes !” 
he cried fiercely, “ and smear his face with the bull’s blood: that will teach him 
to look with an evil eye on his monarch’s amusements.” 

The order was obeyed literally ; and ere the man knew what was said, he 
was seized by a number of the powerful attendants, his face was smeared with 
the warm blood, and some of it forced into his mouth. 

“Enough!” cried the Sultaun, leaning beck in his saddle as he watched the 
scene, and laughing immoderately, pointed tu the really ludicrous but disgusting 
appearance of the Brahmin, who, covered with blood and dirt, was vainly 
striving to sputter forth the abomination which had been forced into his mouth, 
and to wipe the blood from lis face. “ Enough! bring him before us. Now 
make a Jane in front, and give me a spear. Away with thee !” he cried to the 
Brahmin, “I will give thee a fair start; but if 1 overtake thee before yonder 
turning, thou art adead man, by Alla!” 

The man turned at once, and fled with the utmost speed that terror could 
lend him: the Sultaun waited awhile, then shouted his favourite cry of “ Alla 
yar!” and, followed by his attendants, darted at full speed after the fugitive. 
The Brahmin, however, escaped down the narrow turning; and the brilliant 
party rode on, laughing heartily at their amusement. 

Captain Tayxor states in his preface, that he is again about to 
depart for India; where, says he, “ if life and healih be spared, 
I shall hope that I may be able, either threugh the medium of fic- 
titious narrative or otherwise, to add my mite to the knowledge 
respecting those millions who own the sway of the people of Eng- 
land.” We hope so too. But in any future efforts, we would sug- 
gest that a defined and well-considered plan are necessary to ex- 
cellence. In the work before us, as well as in the Confesstons of a 
Thug, Captain Taytor seems to have said—‘ I have a certain 
amount of knowledge both in the shape of positive facts, and of that 
more general character which results from observation: let me 
contrive a story to bring it ell in.” This is probably not the most 
natural concoction of a fiction; but let that pass. When, how- 
ever, he has formed his plan in this mode, he should then consider 
it, to discern what is natural and proper to it, and what is evidently 

8 : : Sone oaths 
adventitious—well enough to display Captain Tayxor’s informa- 
tion, but ill adapted to the nature of the story: and all such parts 
should be rigidJy excised, and the work smoothed up to consistency. 
By this process, no doubt, some striking incidents and scenes will 
be lost, and more which the author fancies such; but the work 
will gain greatly in clearness and general effect. We might also 











hint to him, that accidents are not proper agents for moral results. 
A criminal should be punished by means of his crimes, and not 
swept away in a torrent when the author has done with him. 





AINSWORTH AND CRUIKSHANK’S TOWER OF LONDON. 

Tuer Tower of London, though a public thoroughfare, is terra in- 
cognita to the multitude. Of the hundreds of passengers who 
daily thread its narrow portals on their way to and from St. Catha- 
rine’s—of the thousands who get a glimpse of its stately keep from 
the river—there are many, we venture to say, who would stare at 
being told that the Metropolis contains one of the noblest and 
best- preserved specimens extant of Norman military architecture, 
forming the principal feature of an old castle covering twelve acres 
of ground, and presenting at the present day a complete example of 
a fortress in the feudal times. Such, however, is “ the Tower” ; of 
which the generality of people know little else but that there is a 
place so called, where the crown jewels are kept and state prisoners 
are confined, and where there is still an exhibition of armour, 
though “the lions” are removed to the Zoological Gardens. ‘The 
history of a place so famous in our annals—the stronghold of regah 
power during many reigns—at once prison, palace, and fortress— 
from which successive sovereigns, up to the time of Cuarzes the 
Second, have issued to their coronation, and into which queens 
and subjects entered to their death—would present an epitome of 
the acts of state policy: the secret records of the Tower, (if any 
such exist,) might furnish much curious and instructive informa- 
tion; and a chronicle of the foul deeds perpetrated there—though 
many are already known to the reader of history, being written in 
characters of blood—would be popular. 

Mr. Arnswortu has “ illustrated” the Tower much in the same 
way that he illustrated Newgate in his Jack Sheppard, though 
with less reverence for historical truth and consistency than he 
evinced for the facts of the Newgate Calendar. The subject of his 
‘historical romance” is the sad story of the learned and lovely 
Lady Jane Grey, spun out to a tiresome length, and deprived of 
its tragical interest and touching beauty, by being interwoven with 
a series of intrigues and adventures of the sort that are the staple 
of Minor-Theatre melodramas and Minerva-Press novels; the 
trash being made more absurd by some laboured attempts at 
drollery Asa specimen of the author's style of treating history, 
it will be enough to mention that the Spanish Ambassador, Simon 
Renard, the arch-intriguer and mainspring of the plot—a fiendish 
personage of the O. Smith order—is represented as of the Privy 
Council of Jane during her brief show of sovereignty, though at 
the same time the open enemy of her ambitious father-in-law, 
Northumberland, whom he foils; that the wily Duke is outwitted 
by an old woman, who tricks him into a public recantation of his 
Protestant faith by the promise of a reprieve on the scaffold, which 
of course never comes; and that Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, 
figures as the lover of Queen Mary and her sister Elizabeth, like 
Macheath between his two “ wives.” 

Mr. Arnswortu has so contrived matters that every nook and 
corner of the old fortress is introduced into his story in some way, 
the characters playing the part of showmen: but the descriptions 
are so tediously minute, that instead of distinct images being pre- 
sented to the sense, the reader is perplexed by a quantity of cir- 
cumstancial details that only serve to show the writer's acquaint- 
ance with the place: so with the pageants, which are elaborated 
as if for the information of the tailor and seamstress, not presented 
with the broad effect of a painter. Murders, tortures, and execu- 
tions—ghosts, corpses, and maniacs—trap-doors, dungeons, and 
subterranean passages—constitute the incidents, accessories, and 
machinery: the rack, the block, and the axe are constantly ob- 
truded on the attention; and bodily suffering is successfully de- 
picted; but to convey an idea of the anguish of soul and sickness 
of heart that consumed the spirits of the victims, is beyond the 
writer’s power. Even the shocking incident of Lady Jane Grey 
on her way to the scaffold encountering the headless trunk of her 
husband, is rendered less affecting by the recital: an instance 
that alone suffices to prove, if need were, that the power to impress 
the feelings consists not in forcing material features of a scene on 
the sense, but in leaving the fancy to make out the details; since 
actu’l realities move one only in so fur as they work on the imagina- 
tion. ‘The attempt at humour, in the characters of the three Giant 
Warders and the Dwarf Xit, is a complete failure; it is sheer 
exaggeration : even the practical jokes are not comical. In fine, the 
only readable part of the book is contained in the few pages giving 


| an account of the Tower itself. 


Grorce CrurksuAnk’s illustrations are of two distinct classes : 
the one, consisting of the vignette wood-cuts, slight sketches of 
various detached portions of the old buildings as they now appear, 
are interesting as curious facts; and they are cleverly done, but 


| exhibit no extraordinary talent: the other, the copperplate 
| etchings, would ruin the reputation of a less popular artist. Nothing 


can be worse than the conception of these designs except the draw- 
ing of the figures: the only redeeming point is the “ effect,” as it 
is called, of some of the plates, where gleams of light are intro- 
duced dimly illumining a dark scene: but this is only emploved 
with a melodramatic feeling. The subjects intended to be comic, 
are as dull as the descriptions: the only ludicrous plates are the 
“ historical ” designs; and one cannot enjoy the laughter that they 
provoke for concern at seeing rare talents lamentably misapplied. 
Is George CrurksHanx so besotted with Cockney admiration and 
clique flattery as to suppose that every thing he does must needs be 
apvlauded ? 
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THE POEMS OF LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 


Tue most immediate interest of this volume having of necessity a 
ersonal character, it will be best to let the sister of Lady Frora 
astrncs speak for herself in explaining the circumstances 
which have induced its publication. 

“ Lady Flora (says the preface) had for many years been repeatedly urged 
to publish her poems; but she refused to listen to the solicitations of partial 
friends, as she shrank alike from anonymous authorship and from the notoriety 
attendant on being a professed poetess. In writing to me, however, in April 
1839, she mentioned that she had been seriously and deeply considering the 
subject ; and that she had ‘ almost decided’ on employing herself, ‘ when she 
returned home,’ in their arrangement and publication, with the view of dedi- 
cating whatever profits might be derived from them to the service of God, in 
the parish where her mother’s family have long resided. She died without, I 
believe, ever finally deciding ; and she never gave me any reason to think that 
she expected me to fulfil the intention, which the merciful wisdom of the Om- 
nipotent decreed she should not live to carry into effect herself; but, as a few 
days before her death she confided to my sole care the whole of her papers— 
a trust which a memorandum, subsequently found, more strongly imposes on 
me—-I was thus left the unquestionable power of acting according to my sense 
of duty. And when I recall all that occurred while I was in attendance on her 
deathbed, there is that which makes me feel myself solemnly bound in the 
sight of God to fulfil her wish, and to lay the offering of her poetical talents 
on the altar of her Maker, as she would perhaps herself have done. It is under 
the influence of this feeling that I now send forth to the public this volume. * * 

“ With the exception of three pieces, which were printed some years since, 
none were prepared for publication ; and as there existed several copies of many 
of them, each varying in some particulars, I finally judged it best to prefer, in 
general, the version in my own possession. In the translation of ‘The Lay of 
the Bell,’ Lady Flora had berself informed me that she believed she had occa- 
sionally mistaken the sense of the technical phrases ; and I therefore deemed it 
but justice to the German text, and to the public taste, to place it in the hands 
of a competent judge, and to adopt the amendments kindly suggested to me, 
especially as they were few, and neither affected the originality of my sister’s 
translation nor interfered with its beauty as an English poem. 

“ Beyond this I did not feel that I had any right to touch the original ma- 
nuscripts, and I preferred rather to trust to the lenient judgment of those who 
might peruse them. Had my sister lived to correct these poems herself, they 
would probably have been more critically finished, and thus rendered more 
worthy of the acceptance of the public.” 

For every posthumous volume great allowances are always to be 
made. The author has rarely given to the manuscript copy 
those reviving-touches which are so necessary to bring out ideas 
in the most favourable manner: those “ blemishes of style,” as 
Ginzon remarks, which, “invisible in the manuscript, are discovered 
and corrected in the printed sheets,” must always remain. Still 
greater must be the allowance when, as in the Poems before us, a 
variety of unfinished or imperfectly-finished copies furnish evidence 
that the writer had left her labours formally incomplete. After all 
these drawbacks, the Poems of Lady Frora Hastincs may be 
perused with pleasure ; and they exhibit qualities that may ask for 
criticism, apart from any extrinsic circumstances that give them a 
popular attraction. 

The contents of the volume consist of occasional poems, transla- 
tions, a few tales imitative of ballad story or diablerie, and fragments 
from two tragedies. And we not only incline to rank the dramatic 
specimens as the best poetry in the volumes, but as exhibiting 
very favourable examples of the writer’s dramatic power. Of the 
conduct of the plot, the strength and propriety of the characters, 
or even the displays of passion, no judgment can be formed from 
the mere disjecta membra that appear. But the dialogue has clear- 
ness and terseness ; the persons speak briefly and to the purpose ; 
and the scenes which exist indicate variety, individuality, and 
subordination in the dramatis persone. Lady Frora is also 
devoid of the besetting weakness of playwrights, who compose to 
the dictation of players, and are compelled to furnish the principal 
people with all the principal “sentiments” and “ situations.” Her 
humbler characters seem as thoroughly conceived and finished, 
their feelings as intense, and their fortunes inspiring as much of 
sympathy in kind though not in degree, as her leading persons. 
Both her plays were founded on historical subjects; and, whether 
by accident or design, appear to have possessed a domestic interest, 
over and above the history, arising from the anxicty and doubt of the 
females, through the connexion of their husbands or lovers with public 
events. Whether Lady Frora could have arisen to the expression 
of passion, we have no evidence; but she could describe its ex- 
ternal signs and its feelings. As an example, take this fragment of 
a scene from her fragment of “ Fiesco” ; founded on the conspiracy 
of the young, gifted, accomplished, and popular member of that 
noble house, against the aristocracy of Genoa. 

Montano. Fiesco’s bride ! 
My lovely one, my child, I cannot brook 
To see thee wither’d by the cold neglect 
Of him who loved thee once. Fiesco’s bride— 
The peerless flower of Genoa, the descendant 
Of a long line of heroes—was not born 
To meet the cold glance of indifference, 
Or the offensive pity of the crowd. 

Vittora. Nor meets she it, nor needs it: my loved father, 
Fiesco’s wife needs not the vulgar meed 
Of pity, or degrading sympathy, 
Were she despised: but while the faithful heart 
Of him she loves is hers immutably— 
While every glance, and every word of his 
Comes breathing fond fidelity and hope— 
When every zephyr on his downy wings 
Bears the celestial and entrancing sweets 
Of odours from Love’s Araby—is’t strange 
That tears of ecstasy will sometimes gush 
From the full fountains of her eyes ? 

Montano. Away! 
Thy tears are not of ecstasy. They fall 
Here in the silence of thy lonely bower: 
While the wild shouts of loud and dissolute mirth 





Ring throughout the halls of Count Fiesco’s palace, 
I find thee prostrate at Our Lady’s shrine, 
Thy hair dishevell’d, thy cheek pale and wan ; 
Thy lips, so rosy once—— 
The other unfinished drama was founded upon the tale of 
, 7 . . 
“‘ Joanna of Naples.” Waxrer Savace Lanpor has tried his 
hand (and less successfully, as far as we can judge) on the same 
story; but took a different time, choosing the murder of Joanna’s 
first husband, Andrea ; whilst Lady Frora, with more dramatic per- 
ception, has selected the closing scenes in the life of that question- 
able Queen, when Dorazzo’s successful rebellion deprived her of 
her throne and eventually of life. The following scene, though 
perhaps somewhat too rhetorical for the business-like brevity of 
the drama, has power, pathos, and fulness. The present is filled 
up, and something is shown beyond it. 
Joanna and Fra Agostino. 
Joan. Tell me, father, 
Can grief-wrung groans—can ceaseless prayers—can wo, 
Treasured within the heart an honour’d guest— 
Can deep remorse that asketh not relief, 
Inly consuming me, and wasting me— 
Can aught atone for bygone sins? Can tears 
Flowing from night till morn—from morn till night— 
Can they from my sad spirit wash away 
The stain of blood? 
F. Agost. Of what? 
Joan. Of innocent blood. 
¥. Agost. Pardon, O God of Vengeance! ’tis Andrea’s! 
Joan. Oh! no, no, no, thank God! No! not Andrea’s! 
Blood is upon my soul; but oh! not his. 
God! who dost search all spirits, Thou dost see me, 
I stand before thee a most guilty thing; 
But from my true love to my murder’d lord, 
From the deep faith and firm fidelity 
My early vow plighted before Thine altar, 
Thou know’st I swerved never. 
Father, no! 
Crave thou no pardon fcr thy hard rude thought. 
" ’ + . 
The chasten’d spirit of thy penitent 
Can brook and suffer all; and even in this 
Can see thy pity for an erring soul, 
And thank thee that thou call’dst Heaven’s merey down 
On one thou deem’dst so vile—and vile indeed 
The sin that blots my memory. There was one, 
The nursing-mother of my bright young years— 
She loved me, father, with a parent’s love ; 
Loved me! ay, loved me like her only child, 
The bright-hair’d maiden, with the smiling eyes, 
Who grew beside me into womanhood. 
Father, that girl’s fair image haunts me yet, 
Her glad and musical laughter, and the songs 
We sang together in that sunny time. 
We were so blithe, that I have even wept 
For idleness—the o’erflow of too much joy. 
She grew beside me, and a truer heart? 
A gentler being, lived not on the earth. 
I gave the maiden with a princely dower, 
Such as beseem’d Joanna’s dearest friend, 
To one right worthy of her: they were happy ; 
Their life flew onward like a summer’s day. 
Father, I gave them all—all three—to death ; 
And they were innocent! My cruel brother 
Charged them with having wrought Andrca’s death: 
But it was false—her latest accents said so. 
F’en to the last they stood in conscious virtue, 
Pronouncing “ We are innocent.” ‘They died, 
But breathed no curses on Joanna’s name. 

The shorter poems have less strength, if not less merit, than 
these dramatic fragments. They are all, however, animated 
by poetical spirit, displaying itself in various modes,—lively, 
mildly satirical, and with occasional touches of humour, but 
each quality tempered and restrained by a deep religious feeling. 
There was also in Lady Fiora’s mind a strong instinctive percep- 
tion, which led her to form a true judgment of things, and taught 
her, that as the business of poctry is to describe nature, no undue 
importance should be assigned to artificial modes or habits of life. 
Hence no prominence is given to adventitious distinctions: when 
mentioned, they are mentioned slightly, or satirically—as in the 
clever rhymes called “ Ashby de la Zouch,” descriptive of James 
the First’s sponging visit to Huntingdon. 

“ The bells did ring; 
The gracious King 
Enjoy’d his visit much ; 
And we've been poor- 
Er since that hour, 
At Ashby de la Zouch.” 

Many of the more familiar subjects afford glimpses of the Tast- 
rcs family, and exhibit them in a kindly and very respectable 
light. ‘The following extract from some infantile poems, written 
for the children of her brother the Marquis of Hastines, pre- 
sents a picture of an amiable domestic character, independent of 
the literary merit, in the adaptation of the images and diction to 
childish comprehensions. 

INFANTILE POEMS, WRITTEN FOR LOKD HASTINGS’ CHILDREN. 


I. 
Get up, little sister: the morning is bright, 
And the birds are all singing to welcome the light ; 
The buds are all opening—the dew’s on the flower; 
If you shake but a branch, see there falls quite a shower. 
By the side of their mothers, look, under tlie trees, 
How the young fawns are skipping about as they please ; 
And by all those rings on the water, I know 
The fishes are merrily swimming below 
The bee, I dare say, has been long on the wing. 
To get honey from every flower of the spring ; 
For the bee never idles, but labours all day, 
And thinks, wise little insect, work better than play. 
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The lark’s singing gayly ; it loves the bright sun, 
And rejoices that now the gay-epring is begun; 
For the spring is so cheerful, I think "twould be wrong 

If we did not feel happy to hear the lark’s song. 

Get up; for when all things are merry and glad, 

Good children should never be lazy and sad; 

For God gives us daylight, dear sister, that we 

May rejoice like the lark and may work like the bee. 

The only two poems that have a direct personal interest are 
Farewell my Home,” and “ Verses written in May 1839.” The 
former, besides its allusions to her mother and sisters, has an in- 
terest, as being the last or all but the last time that Lady Frora 
quitted that home, till she returned in hercoflin. But it is too long 
to quote. We extract the second; written after her persecutions 
began, and not long before her death. 

VERSES WRITTEN IN MAY 1839. 
Break not by heedless word the spell 
With which that strain hath bound me; 
For the bright thoughts of former years 
Are thronging fast around me. 

Voices long hush’d are heard again; 
Smiles that have pass’d away 

Beam on my memory, as once 
They bless'd mine early day ; 
Hopes that have melted into air, 
And sorrows that have slept ; 

And, bending from the spirits’ land, 
The loved—the lost—the wept. 

My very heart is young again, 
Asin the days of yore; 

I feel that I could trust—alas ! 

As I may trust no more. 

A very considerable part of the interest these Poems will in- 
spire, or at least of the attraction they possess, is undoubtedly due 
to extrinsic circumstances. The question for criticism to decide is, 
what are their real characteristics and value? ‘That Lady Frora 
Hastings possessed poetical spirit there is no question ; perhaps 
as little that she possessed poetical power. She seems also to have 
had considerable judgment in the selection and management of her 
topics; or, what in its results is just the same, she generally fol- 
lowed the bent of her nature, and treated those subjects to which 
she was inclined, and with which she had become familiarized by 
observation and reflection. But her works are deficient in art and 
labour. She sometimes overdoes her subject, by introducing things 
which do not essentially pertain to it; as in “ The Dying Sybil,” a 
sort of autobiographical soliloquy, in which all that is uttered might 
be said ofan ancient enthusiast, but it isnot what the dying woman 
herself would say, and therefore it becomes tedious. But more 
frequently her pieces want workingeup; as wholes, they fall short 
of the perfect finish which is necessary to poetry, and which Lady 
Frora, we believe, was capable of giving them. She seems to have 
writteh what struck her, but to have been undetermined to undergo 
the preparation and labour of a long flight. And this will explain the 
excellence of her dramatic fragments, as well as the cause of her 
unfinished dramas. Had she been more favourably cireumstanced 
in regard to intellectual exertion, she would probably have taken 
a high place amongst female poets; but we question whether she 
would have attained it by a longer life. A thing to be done well 
must be done daily, and pursued as a business: an amateur rarely 
attains more than a social excellence; but personal circumstances, 
especially if they touch the common feclings of our nature, operate 
for years. The unfeminine and indecent persecution in the Queen's 
Palace, embittered the closing days of Lady Firora ILasti@s, if it 
did not hasten her end, will attach an interest to ber name, which 
the productions of her mind, as exhibited in the volume before us, 
would not of themselves have commanded. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Tippoo Sultaun; a Tale of the Mysore War. 

Taxtor, Author of “ Confessions of a Thug.” 

Memoirs of the Right Honourable Warren Hastings, late Governor- 

General of India; including his Journals and Letters, now first pub- 

lished from the originals in possession of the family. By the Reverend 

G. R. Guria, Author of “ The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” “ Tra- 
ditions of Chelsea College,” &e. 

[The life of Warren Hasrinas is a good subject ; and Mr. Geta will make 

a good and readable biography, if not a first-rate or philosophical one. But we 

must /iave the work, or learn more about it, before we can read it: our copy is 

unfinished ; and though advertised in two volumes, it is utterly impossible to 
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embrace the subject in any such extent, unless the Impeachment, like the part | 
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of Hamlet, is to be “ omitted by particular desire. 
The Railways of Great Britain and Ireland Practically Described and 
Illustrated. By Francis Wnisnaw, Civil Engineer, Member of the 
Institution of Civil Enginecrs. 
The Currency Question; an Examination of the Evidence on Banks of 
Issue, given before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1840. 
By G. M. Bexr, Author of “ The Philosophy of Joint Stock Bank- 
ing,” &e. 
[This little volume contains an abridgment of the evidence of each of the 
witnesses before the Committee of the House of Commons on Banks of Issue, 
followed by a discussion on the different points raised in the course of the 
examination. 
the leanings of the author may sometimes unintentionally colour his précis. 
His own commentary is also neat, and sound in its general principles: when 
he comes to discuss the conduct of the Provincial Joint Stock Banks versus the 
Bank of England, his obvious leaning to the Country Banks induces a bias 
that vitiates his conclusions. The Bank management or no-management is 
bad enough, but it would not be mended by destroying or limiting its controlling 
power, badly as it is exercised. ‘Free trade in banking is free trade in 
swindling”; and the example of America is sufficient to prove the evils that 
flow from delegating the State’s power of coining to everybody that chooses to 
assume it. ] 


; now appear. 


The Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth. By Epwarp Oster, Esq. 
A new and revised edition. 

Be plain but interesting life of a plain British sailor, which we noticed at 
length on its first publication,* now appears in the shape of a pocket volume, 
with embellishments in the style of the day, and a plan of the defences of 
Algiers. The successful reply of Mr. Oster to the Guavtat Review is also 
printed in the appendix, in order to show the authenticity of such passages as 
were rata, 

Elements of Electro- Metallurgy. 

[A practically scientific treatise on the new and beautiful application of electro- 
magnetism to the mechanical and fine arts; in the form of directions for per- 
forming the different processes. The matter is condensed, and well-arranged ; 
the style is clear; the directions are explicit; and a very complete index to 
all the points touched upon, makes the manual handy as a work of reference. } 

Tales of a Grandmother. By Mrs. A. C. CARMICHAEL. 

{An account of the West Indies, their scenery and productions, with pictures 
of life in a sugar-plantation, and a description of the voyage ; in the form of 
reminiscences of actual incidents, related to a party of young folks, whose ques- 
tions elicit such particular information as is desirable to be known. The nar- 
rative has the interest of reality, though some of the business details are too 
minute ; and it is characterized by kindliness and good sense. ] 

Poor Jack. By Captain Marryat, C.B. With Illustrations by 
CLARKSON STANFIELD, 

The last week of 1839 witnessed the commencement of Marryat’s Poor 
Jack ; the last week of 1840 crowned its conclusion: and here we have the 
adventures of the sailor-boy in a single volume, full of wood-cut illustrations, 
and bound ina style which seems as if the principles of floor-cloth or table- 
cover printing were about to be applied to the binding of books. The orna- 
ments are emblematic—the anchor and Union Jack. ] 

The Soldier of Lyons; a Tale of the Tuilerics. 
dard Novels, No. LX XXII.) 

{ This work was Mrs. Gore's first production, written whilst Lours the 
Eighteenth was on the throne, and before the Histories of Tarers and several 
other writers were published. It is therefore a work of another era; and Mr. 
Bent ey has done well in placing it before the present generation in a single 
volume at a cheap price. In saying this, however, we rely upon the general 
merits of Mrs. Gore; for though we are Nestors enough to remember the 
elder Bourbons, we have no recollection of this Tale of the Tuileries. } 

The Merea. Second edition. To which is added, Meditations of Other 
Days. By ALEXANDER BAILLIE CocHRANE. 

The Journey-Book of England: Hampshire, including the Isle of Wight. 
With thirty-two Engravings on wood, and an illuminated Map of the 
County. 

[One of Mr. Kyrcut’s series of handy and intelligent County Guide-booke. 
The leading features, topographical, statistical, and antiquarian, of this pic- 
turesque and fertile county, which has been the scene of many remarkable 
events in our history, are indicated in a concise and readable manner; and 
the views of scenery and antiquities are faithful, well selected, and nicely 
executed. ] 


By Mrs. Gore. (Stan- 


SeRiArs. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall's Ireland, Part IIT. 

{Though still lingering near Cork, this Third Part of Mrs. Hanx’s agreeable 
publication leads its readers into the country, and enters more into descrip- 
tions of its scenery, and the superstitions of the peasantry, whose supernatural 
beings, like themselves, are full of pleasantry even when mischievous. There are 
some good stories told of the Pooka; “ whose great objects,” when in the form 
of a horse, “ seems to be to obtain a rider”; aud then he dashes away through 
or over every obstacle, rejoicing in the terrors and crics of his rider, whom he 
always throws, wet, weary, and sore, in some miserable place, at a long distance 
from his home. Many are the personal vouchers for the reality ot the ride, 
but the stories all end in about the same strain. “ And plase yer honour, I 
found myself in the morning lying in a wet ditch, and it couldn’t be the drop 
I took ; for, barring a few glasses at a neighbour’s, I didn’t drink a drop at all 
at all, all day.” ] 

History of Napoleon, Part XXIII. 

Master Humphrey's Clock, Part 1X. 

Savage’s Dictionary of Printing, No. 1X. 

George St. George Julian, the Prince. By Henry Cocxton, Author of 
“ Valentine Vox,” &c. With three illustrations by Onwuyy. No. L 

Charles O’ Malley, No. X. 

Picror1aL InpustRAtTions AND Prints. 
Fisher’s Historic Illustrations of the Bible, Division 1. 

| The classic designs of N. Poussin and his imitators of the French school ; 
Gvuercino’s graceful but tame conceptions, and the vigorous groups of 
Ruxens, are here interspersed with West’s formal compositions, and some 
artificial scenes by Meuvitite. The mass of cheap-print-purchasers, how- 
ever, for whom this publication is designed, are not likely to be sensible of any 
incongruity. The engravings are very fairly executed ; and the “ Descent from 
the Cross,” by RuBEns, considering the small scale of the plate, is equal to 
that in a large and costly work, of high pretensions, recently put forth. } 

The Illustrated Commentary on the Old and New Testaments ; chiefly ex- 
planatory of the manners and customs mentioned in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and also of the history, geography, natural history, and autiqui- 
ties; being a republication of the Notes of the Pictorial Bible. With 
many hundred wood-cuts. Vol. LV. 

[ This respectable undertaking goes on rapidly. The present volume completes 
the Old Testament, at least the canonical books, embracing the Prophets from 
Isaiah to Malachi. | 

The Reverend Thomas Scott's Commentary cn the Bible, Fisher’s illus- 
trated edition. Part I. 

[A beautiful reprint of this commentary, with the addition of a new selection 
of marginal references, and views of the places mentioned in the text, as they 
A fine view of Jerusalem, from the Mount of Olives, adorns this 


| part: the titlepage has a highly-finished engraving, by GoopaLt, of Zidon, 


The abridgment is done with neatness and clearness, though | 





under an evening sun. } 

The Turhish Empire, Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, §c., Illustrated. 
By W. H. Bartuerr and Tuomas Attom. With Descriptions 
by Joun Carne, Esq. 

[Apparently a republication of Messrs. Fisuer’s Syrian Views, (for the 
scenes are familiar to us), apropos to the popular interest in this quarter of 
the world. Part L. contains views of Beyrout, Damascus, and Balbec; with 
portrait of MeuemeT Att; and an introductory chapter, giving a sketch of 
his career. ] 

The Rhine, Italy, and Greece Illustrated ; in a series of Views from Draw- 
ings on the spot. By W. L. Lerrcu, Esq., Colonel Cocksukn, and 
Major Inron. With descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wricut, M. A. 
Part I. 

{ Another of Messrs. Fisner’s cheap and beautiful sets of Views, correspond- 
ing with their “ Constantinople,” “The Mediterranean,” &c. The interior of 
the sumptuous Hall of Council at Venice, by FRanKurn, and Mr. Lerrcn’s 
views of Cologne with its Gothic charches, and the castled heights of Itre, the 
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head-quarters of brigandism, are well engraved, and give very distinct ideas 
of the places. The descriptive notices are intelligent, and well-written, only 
somewhat grandiloquent. ] 

Illustrated Shakspere, Part XX. 

Sibson’s Illustrations of Master Humphrey’s Clock, No. VII. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Wesleyan Methodism Considered in relation to the Church; to which is 
subjoined, a Plan for their Union and more effective Codperation. By 
the Reverend Ricuarp Hopeson, M.A., Evening Lecturer of St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill. 

py a brief, readable, and intelligent view of Westey’s life and writings, Mr. 
ODGSON shows that separation from the Church formed no part of the object 
of that eminent man; on the contrary, it was one of the things he greatly 
dreaded. The struggles of the Conference, after Wrsiey’s death, to prevent 
the administration of the sacrament by any preacher of the connexion unless 
he had episcopal ordination, and the “ pressure from without” to which the 
Wesleyan ministers were obliged to yield, are fairly narrated: neither is the 
conduct of the Establishment towards the early Methodists defended. From 
these premises, and the religious improvement in the Church which has taken 
lace of late, Mr. Hopeson infers—and truly—that there are no real religious 
ifferences to prevent a junction of the Wesleyans and the Establishment ; 
the difficulties lying in the feelings and positions of the parties. His plan for 
getting over these is a return by the Separatists in matters of religious service 
to the ordinances of Westey, and the consecration of a Wesleyan Bishop, 
who should ordain the Wesleyan ministers; the “ recommendation” of this 
dignitary to be vested in the Conference, with a power of veto in the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. This plan would perhaps be palatable to the Wesleyan 
clergy, and could be effected without much difficulty ; but we should opine that 
great difficulties would be found in its adoption by the Church. ] 

Hints to Employers. “ The Elevation of the Labouring Class.” From the 
Westminster Review, No. LX VII. Including two Letters to Leonard 
Horner, Esq., on the capabilities of the Factory System. 

The Princess Royal; a Satire. Bythe Hon. * * * 

Fourteen Years in New Zealand; intended as an answer to all inquiries 
made by those who are interested in the colony ; with Observations on 
its climate, soil, natural resources, the character of the natives, and 
the validity of titles to land purchased from the native chiefs; with 
sailing-directions for entering every bay and harbour on its coasts, 
together with a minute account of each. 

Reports of the House of Commons on the Education (1838), and on the 
Health (1840), of the Poorer Classes in Large Towns : with some Sug- 
gestions for Improvement. By Roper A. SLANEY, Esq., M.P., Chair- 
man of both Committees. 

Religion and her Name ; a Metrical Tract, with Notes. By Joun SEARcH, 
Author of “ Considerations on the Law of Libel, as relating to publica- 
tions on the subject of Religion.” 

Prospectus of an Association to promote the Establishment of {a Uniform 
Currency under one General Head. By T. Jorwin. 

W hat ought the Dissenters of Scotland to do in the Present Crisis? By 
Joun Brown, D.D. Second edition. 

New Zealand, and its Native Population. By Ernest DirrrrenBacu, 
M.D., Naturalist to the New Zealand Company, &c. 

Governesses, or Modern Education. By Madame B. Riorrey, Authoress 
of “ Private Education.” 

A Full Report of the Trial of Henry Hetherington, on an Indictment for 
Blasphemy, before Lord Denman and a Special Jury, at the Court of 
Queen’s ahs Westminster, on Tuesday, December 8, 1840; for 
selling “ Haslam’s Letters to the Clergy of all Denominations”: with 
the whole of the authorities cited in the defence, at full length. 

Nonconformity within the Church: a Letter of Expostulation addressed to 
the Reverend Thomas Spencer, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Hinton 
Charterhouse. By Sir Cutninc EArpiey Suiru, Bart. 

PERIODICALS. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society af Bengal, No. XCVII. 

Calcutta Journal of Natural History, Nos. 1. and I. 

[ Two numbers of a new periodical from the Banks of the Ganges; to which we 
wish all success. ‘The immense extent of India, the number of curious and 
intelligent minds scattered all over its continent, and the obstruction attend- 
ing the original observations of natural history, would both furnish sufficient 
encouragement to the work and an ample supply of contributions fresh and 
from things themselves, instead of being distilled from books. Something too 
much of this latter process is perceptible in the two first numbers of the Cal- 
cutta Journal of Natural History; perhaps arising from the necessities of a 
new undertaking, and to be remedied as the work proceeds. If this be not the 
intention, we should suggest that the plan be acted upon; for mere reviews 
of books, abstracts of the proceedings of learned bodies, and extracts from 
scientific journals, have but a limited interest; and most probably those for 
whom they possess attraction have already a channel of supply. An Indian pe- 
riodical on natural history should and might have a popular circulation. ] 

Caleutta Monthly Journal, June 1840. 

The African Colonizer. Vol. I. 

The African Colonizer is a newspaper, published in London, devoted to the 

ritish Colonies in Africa, and moreespecially to the settlements at the Cape 
of Good Hope ; including in that category the settlement at Natal, founded by 
Dutch emigrants from the Cape colony; which the editor desires to sce 
formally recognized as a settlement within British jurisdiction. The paper was 
issued weekly, from February last to June; when its publication was sus- 
pended for a time, for want of adequate support. Renewed interest in Cape 
affairs has caused it to be revived with the present year. ‘The numbers pub- 
lished in 1840 are now collected in a volume, with a preface, a map of South 
Africa, and a map of Natal. } 

Magazines for January— Quarterly Review, Westminster Review, Foreign 
Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s, Tait’s, Dublin University, Colonial, 
Asiatic Journal, Alexander’s East India, Monthly Chronicle, Bentley’s 
Miscellany, Floricultural, Florists’ Journal, British Farmer's, &c. 


MUSIC. 
Six Posthumous Glees, by SAMUEL WEBBE. 
In ordinary cases we view the publication of posthumous musical 
compositions with suspicion. Every writer who has a view to fame will 
consider himself to the last but as a learner, and many of his efforts 
merely as experiments, or studies never meant for publication, Those 
only which he regards as fitted to sustain his reputation will he allow to 
escape from his portfolio ; and in proportion as that reputation is high, 
will his own criticism be vigilant and severe. Hence we had some 
misgivings at the announcement of six posthumous Glees by SAMUEL 
WEBBE, especially when we remembered the injury inflicted on the 
memory of SporrortH by a similar act. Fortunately, the fame of 
Wesse was in the keeping of one to whom it would be dearer than 
gold, and by whom the real value of his unpublished compositions, 
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though regarded with filial partiality, would be scrutinized with the 
eye not only of an accomplished musician, but of one who had attained 
no inconsiderable success as a glee-writer. The editor of these compo- 
sitions, in giving them to the world, has manifested a sound discretion. 
They will in nowise derogate from the fair fame of their author; and 
this is quite as much as we could expect. To raise it would be no easy 
task. The author of “ When winds breathe soft” and of “ Hence, all 
ye vain delights!” has created a standard vy which few compositions of 
their class will bear to be measured. But Wexne’s glees, in general, 
are models of vocal writing. Without any display of art, without any 
effort to impart a new form or style to this sort of vocal harmony, they 
seldom fail to seize the attention and win the approbation of every 
singer and hearer. They partake, as every composition must in a de- 
gree partake, of their author’s character and turn of mind. The cul- 
tivated and classical taste, the elevation and refinement, as well as the 
modesty and simplicity which adorned Mr. Werne’s character equally 
with his musical attainments, are impressed on his compositions. In his 
favourite style of writing he was content to tread the path of his pre- 
decessors ; and although he distanced all of them, it was uot by attempt- 
ing to impart to the glee any novelty of structure. This has been at- 
tempted by some of his successors, but generally because they have 
wanted the power which he so eminently possessed, of giving interest 
and variety to a combination of single unaccompanied voices. Some- 
times recourse is had to long solos—sometimes a chorus is resorted to— 
sometimes a pianoforte accompaniment embroiders the nakedness or 
monotony of the harmony, or what is termed a glee turns out to be no- 
thing more than a harmonized air. Th-s are all devices to cover the 
want of ability in the composer, and they n2ver appear in the glees of 
Mr. Wense. And it is only by the numoer of failures that we are 
able to estimate the skill and genius of compositions which seem so 
easy and unlaboured. 

The characteristic features of their autor appear in the glees before 
us. They are varied in style—embracin the sentimental, descriptive, 
humorous, and bacchanalian. The worcs are either selected with their 
author’s accustomed taste, or, according tu his not unfrequent though 
unacknowledged custom, written by himself. One of the most happy 
adaptations of sound to sense which the set ccntains, is the glee to 
Cowrer’s words, “ Whom call we gay?” 

We cannot suppose the editor to have been a pav'ty to the disreputable 
way in which the work is produced, and the score rendered a confused 
chaos of notes; a violation of musical propriety -lways indefensible, 
but here rendered wholly unnecessary by the addition of a pianoforte- 
accompaniment. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrict, Dec. 29.—13th Regt. Light Drags.—Capt. ©. E. Doherty, from the 14th 
Light Drags. to be Capt. vice Weston, who exchanges. 14th Light Drags.—Capt. G. 
Weston, from the 13th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice C. E. Doherty, who exchanges. 
15th Light Drags.—Assist.-Surg. E. Mockler, from the 79th Boot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Reade, who exchanges. ist Grenadier Regt. Foot Guards—Capt. H. Fitz-Roy to 
be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Loftus, who retires; Lieut. Hon. H. H. M. 
Percy to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Fitz-Roy ; J. R. Visct. Hinton to be 
Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Perey. 9th Kegt. Foot—Ensigu A, Layard to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Browurigg, promoted to the 2d West India Regt. 16th Foot 
—Lieut. W. Ashmore to be Capt. without purchase, vice Colley, deceased; Ensign W.S. 
Carter to be Lieut. without purehase, vice Jones, deceased; Lusigu T. Garratt to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Ashmore ; Quartermaster-Sergt. W. Semple to be Eusign, 
without purchase, vice Carter; H. A. Macdonold, Gent. to be Eusign, without pur- 
chase, vice Garratt. 2ist Foot—Lieut. W. J. King to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Nicols, deceased; Second Lieut. J. P. Stuart to be First Lieut. vice Kiug; Gent. 
Cadet A. Bolton, trom the Royal Mill. Col.to be Second Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Stuart. 22d Foot—Assi+t.-Surg. J. Anderson, from the 79th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
26th Foot— Major A. S. H. Mountain to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Brevet 
Col. Oglauder, deceased; Brevet Major W. Johustone to be Major, vice Mountain: 
Lieut. T. Ffreuch to be Capt. vice Johustone ; Ensign H. 8B. Phipps to be Lieut. vice 
Firench; Ensign A. F. Waliace to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Phipps, whose promou- 
tion, by purchase, has been cancelled; Troop Sergt. Major C. Duperier, from the 
4th Light Drags. to be Eusign, without purchase, vice Wallace. 5th Foot—Thomas 
Harries Wilson, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Trafford, who retires. 
44th Foot—Ensign G. H. Skiptou to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Jenkins, dee. ; 
Ensign and Adj. RK. Kipling to have the rank of Lieut.; W. Swayne, Gent. to be En- 
sign, without purchase, vice Skiptou. 47th Foot—R. W. Lowry, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Coflin, whose appointment has been cancelled, 53d Foot—E. S. 
Docker, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Bardin, promoted in the 93th Foot. 60th Foot 
—Secoud Lieut. aud Adjt. T. Mitchell to have the rauk of First Lieut. ; Gent. Cadet 
G. Clapeott, from the Royal Mil. Coll, to be Second Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Brown, promoted iu the 68th Foot. 61st Foot—Ensign T. N. Dalton to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Fenwick, dee. ; Ensign A. Forbes, from the 68th Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Dalton, 62d Foot—Ensign J. Dane to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Falton, dec, ; Eusign R. Gubbins to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Elkington, dec. 
66th Foot—A. Forbes, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hammond, appointed to 
the Rifle Brigade; Geut. Cadet F. W. Newdigate. from the Royal Mil. Coll, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Forbes, appointed to the 6Ist Foot, 79th Foot-—Assist.- 
Surg. H. C. Reade, trom the 15th Light Drags. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Mockler, who 
exchanges; H. B. Oakes, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Andeison, appointed to the 
22d Foot. 88th Foot—Second Lieut. E. J. V. Brown, from the 60th Foot, to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Mackie, promoted, 96th Foot—Assist.-Surg. G. Stewart, from 
the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 98th Foot—Assist.-Surg. M. Bardin, from the 53d Foot, 
to be Surg. vice T. Bourchier, who retires ou half-pay. 

Rifle Brigade—Second Lieut. G. B. Dawson to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Fergusson, who retires; Ensign M. M. Hammond, from the 66th Fuot, to be Second 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Dawson. 

2d West India Regt.—Capt. J. Alleu to be Major, by purchase, vice Anderson, who 
retires; Lieat. S. Brownrigg, from the 9th Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Cobbe, 
promoted; Lieut. A. Carden, from the 4ist Foot, to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Allen. 

Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companies—Ensign and Adjt. W. Jeukius to have the 
rank of Lieut. 

Unattached—Major P. MacD vugall, from the 48th Foot, to be Lient.-Col. without 
purchase; Lieut. W. H. Goode, from the 10th Fuot, to be Capt. without purchase. 

Hospital Staff—J. C. Dempster, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Ge 
Stewart, appointed to the 96th Foot. 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Ensign Alms, of the 22d Foot, are Thomas 
Frederick Hill. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 15th instant—35th Fo: t—For Sergt.-Major George 
“*Gore’’ to be Quartermaster, vice Connon, who retires upou half-pay, read Sergt.- 
Major George ‘* Cole”’ to be Quartermaster, &c. 

Orrice or Orpnance, Jan. 1.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Gent. Cadet D. Galton 
fo be Seeond Lieut., vice D’Alton, dec.; Gent. Cadet H. W. Barlow to be Second 
Lieut., vice Freeling, promoted; Gent. Cadet H. Y. D. Scott to be Second Lieut., 
vice Ord, promoted; Gent. Cadet G. D. Butchacl to be Second Lieut., vice Le 
Mesurier, promoted; Gent. Cadet G. Ross to be Second Lieut., vice Tylve, promoted; 
Gent. Cadet W. M. Inglis to be Secoad Lieut., vice Moody, promoted; Geut. Cadet 
J. R. Mann to be Second Lieut., vice Simmons, promoted. 

Royal Regt. of Artiilery-Gent. Cadet J. Gibbon to be Second Lieut., vice 
Thomas, promoted; Gent. Cadet J. R. Audersonto be Second Lieut. , vice Graydon,e 
promoted; Gent. Cadet P. F G. Scott to be Second Lieut., vice Oldfield, promoted ; 
Gent. Cadet S. MD. Calder to be Second Lieut., vice Christie, promoted ; Gent. 
Cadet W. P. Pollock to be Second Lieut., vice Dennis, promoted; Gent. Cadet G. 
Nevill toe be Second Lieut., vice Pack, promoted, 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Dec. 29. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED, 
F Hilton and Woolstenhulme, Oldham, machiue-makers—G. and T. Rudd, Borough- 
bridge, machine-makers— Runciman and Roberts, Stone, Sussex, schoolmistresses— 
Barlow and Co. Maidstone. wharfingers—Rylands and Co. Manchester, cotton-spinners 
—Crux and Downing, Chelteuham, mercers— Parton and Co. Burslem, colour-makers 
—J. C. and R. Ruding, Salvador House—Crocker and Campion, Totnes, coach- 
builders—- Dobbing and Co. Bishop Wearmouth, cauvas-manufacturers —Simpson and 
Mundy, Winchester, shoemakers— Mitchell aud Field, Kiugston- -upon-Hull, merchants 
— Coles and Barratt, Wells, Sumersetshire, paper manutac ‘turers—Robmson and Co. 
London; as far as regards G Garland—Messrs. Thompsou, Liverpool, tallow-chandlers ; 
as far as regards E. and T. Thempson—Chapman and Kadwell, Nelson Place, Old 
Kent Road, line ndrapers — Tindall aud Vickerman, Lime Street, ship-insurauce-Lrokers. 
INSOLVENTS. 
Lrnpo, Extras, Kingsland, coal-merchant, Dec. 29. 
Kwiont, Caances aud Peter, Ivy Lane, salesmen, Dec. 29. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Nicki, Joun Banxs, Wolverhampton, iroumonger. 
BANKRUPTs. 

Asnton, THomas Jonn, Pall Mall, tailor, to surrender Jan. 8, Feb. 9: solicitors, Mr. 
Edwards, Bedford Row; and Mr. M‘Gregor, Temple ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane. 

Coxe, Joun, Old Byland, Yorkshire, cattle dealer, Jan. 2, Feb.9: solicitors, Messrs. 
Jacques and Co. Ely Place ; Richardsons and Gold, York; aud Mr. Wood, York. 

Drewry, Reaxcca, Penrith, banker, Jan. 11, Feb. 9; solicitors, Mr. Chester, Staple 
Inn; and Mr. Maychell, Penrith. 

Foster. Ronert James, Gloucester, painter, Jan. 11, 
Ely Vlace; and Mr. Lovegrove, Gloucester. 

Horme, Henry, Leeds, attorney, Jan. 12, Feb. 19: solicitor, Mr. Heald, Leeds; and 
Messrs. Bell aud Co. Bow Churchyard. 

Jorpan, James, Leeds, cabinet-maker, Jan. 12, Feb.9: solicitors, Mr. Michael, Red 
Lion Square; Bird and Saunders, Kidderminster; and Atkinson and Co. Leeds. 

Jackson, James, Hammersmith, grocer, Jan. 12, Feb. 9: solicitor, Mr. Lawson, 
Barge Yard, Bucklersbury; official assignee, = Clark, Broad Street Court. 

Lioyn, Joun, Beaumaris, Anglesey, tanner, Jan. 13, Feb. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Lowe 
and Co. Southampton Buildings; and Mr. Roberts, Carnarvon. 

More@an, Witiiam, Pill, Somersetshire, shipbuilder, Jan. 5, Feb. 9: solicitors, 

essrs. White and Whitmore, Bedford Row; aud Messrs. Williams and Barker, and 
Messrs. Bevan, Bristol. 

Picxarn, Tuomas Leeds, cabinet maker, Jan.12, Feb.9: solicitors, Messrs. Hawkins 
and Co. New Boswell Court; and Messrs. Atkins and Co. Leeds. 

Ricuarps, Witttam, Northampton, pawnbroker, Jan. 4, Feb. 9: solicitors, Messrs. 
Blower and Vizard, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr. Britten, Northampton. 

Saurr.LesoruaM, Joun, Newcastle- under L yme, hat-mannfacturer, Jan. 12, Feb.9: 
solicitors, Mr. Wilsou, Symonu’s Inn; and Mr. Harding, Neweastle-under-Ly me. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan, 23, Wheeler, Threadneedle Street, stockbroker—Jan. 23, Parker, Tooley Street, 
victnaller—Jan. 20, Keymer, Colchester, innkeeper—Jan. 20, Marsh, Berners Street, 
banker—Jan, 20, Dawe and Gower, Regent Street, printers—-Jan. 21, Heaword and 
Beesley Manchester, cotton- spinners— Jan. 20, Wilson and Knight, Radford, builders 
—Jan. 22, nag Leeds, cloth- merchant—Jan. 22, Rasher, Leeds, commision-agent— 
Jan, 22, Clough, Leeds, timber-merchant—Jan. 22, Taylor, Gomersal, Yorks hire, mer- 
chant—Jan. 22, Dillon, Hereford, brazier—Jan: 16, Biggs, Birmingham, mereer— 
Jau. 21, W. and J. Taylor, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturers—Jan. 26, Manton, Great 
Grimsby , corn-merchant —Jan. 28, Symes and Blanchard, Keinton Mandetield, Somer- 
setshire, tailors—Feb. 17, Popham, Exeter, baker—Jan. 19, Warrilow, sirmingham, 
stationer. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before Jun. 19. 

Wright, Birmiugham, coach-maker—Reesby, Stamford, maltster— Meatyard, Bristol, 
ironmonger—Smith, Upton St. Leonard's, Glou ershire, miller — Beaumont, Pudsey, 
Yorkshire, clothier—Redpath, Lime Street, ship-broke Reid, Liverpool, commis: 
sion-agent. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Henperson, Wiittam, and Son, Hamilton, railway- contractors, Jan. 5, 25. 

M‘Naveut, Wini1aM, and Co. Edinburgh, silk- -mercers, Jan, 5, 26, 


Park, Tuomas, Glasgow, wine-merchaut. Jan. 5, 22. 





Feb, 9: solicitors, Mr. Bull, 























Friday, Jan. 1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

R. and W. Harrison Austinfriars—Harrison and Co. Austinfriars—Goolden and Wil- 
liams, Maidenhead, surgeons—Wills and Allen, Totnes, surgeons—Campbel! and Tay- 
lor, Ipswich, weollesdrapers—Hill and Gisborne, Derby, surgeons—Scott and Bailey, 
Preston, corn-dealers—Roxburgh and Burt, Bolton-le- Moors, calico- priuters- Lindo 
aud De Castro, Fuuchurch Street, indigo-brokers— Cheshire and Co. Aspall, Wigan, 
Jamp-biack manufacturers; as far as regards Cheshire— Latham and Co, Pernambuco, 
merchants; as far as regards R. and W. Harrisou— Weller and Wilton, oc ey 
sail-makers—G, and E. Thorneycroft, Bradiey iron works, Stafferdshire—J. and W. 
tailors 





Hill, Southamptou, surveyors — Watkins und Askham, Regent Street, 
—Robinson and Co. Milk Street, silk manufacturers — Warlters and Co, Far- 
ringdon Street, auctioneers; as far as regards W. Warlters —Theobalds and Atkin- 


sou, Salisbury Court, silversmiths—J. and J. Kyan, Southampton Row, Bloomsbury— 
D. P. and R. Hughes, Old Keat Road, chemists—A. and S. Macmath, Brighton, 
linendrapers—Brown and Taylor, Neweastle-upon-Tyue, timber-merchants—Shaw and 

fale, Lougtou, Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware-manufacturers—De ind and Co, 
Size Laue, merchants—Arter and Co, Barnst: ple, merchants ; as far as regards W. 
Arter senior—Cunningham and Holme, Liverpool, architects—Smith and Bue kle, 
Rugeley, Staffurdshire, attornies—Rackham and Puest, Gowers Walk, Whitechapel, 
sugar-refiners—Pedler and Squire, Fleet Street, chemists—Felgate and Stockley, 
Birchin Lane, ship insurance-brokers—Moody and Lewis, Brabant Court, Philpot 
Lane, wholesale tea-dealers—Burgett and Iselin, Mincing Lane, merchants—Thornley 
and Ratcliff, Liverpool, miliiners—Lang and Co. Liverpool, merchants; as far as re- 
gards Pearce — Gibsone and Co, Liverpool, merchants ; as far as regards Gibsone—P. hil- 
potts and Co, Gloucester, merchants—J. and TT, W. Meeson, Grays, Essex, lime- 
burners—Brown and M‘Dounell, Graigue, Queen's County, Ireland, distillers —Tomp- 
son and Co. Exeter, apothecaries— Macleod and Houston, Liverpool, merchants— 
Phillips and Co, Shaugh, Devonshire, china clay-merchauts; as tar as regards Fea- 
therstouhaugh. BANKRUPTS. 

Feb, 12: 















to surrender Jau. 21, soli- 




















ustin, Joun, Manchester, coach-proprietor, 
citors, Messrs. Milne aud Co, Temple; and Messrs. Oswald and Co. Manchester. 
Br , Epwarp, aod Joun Frepenics, Canterbury, wiue merchants, Jan, 9, Feb. 
18: « tors, Mr. Smith, Chancery gl and Mr. Walker, Canterbury, 
Doxson, Joseru, Liverpool, drysalter, Jan. 14, Feb. 12: solicitors, Mr. Bridger, 
Finsbury Circus; and Mes¢rs. Francis and Dodge, Liverpool. 
Hepa OAH, Dowvend, Gloucestershire, tailor, Jan. 8, Feb. 12: soliciiors, Messrs, 





gamlen, Gray's Inn Square, and Messrs. Williams and Barker, Bristol. 





Poole and 





Letcester, Jostan, Manchester, printer, Jan. 21, Feb, 12: soliciturs, Messrs. Bower 
and Back, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Bunting, Manchester. 

Maenvus, Jacob, Ramsgate, linendraper, Jan. 8, Feb. 12: solicitors, Messrs. H. W. 
and W. C. Sole, Aldermaubury. 

Hrastand Co, Batley Carr, Yorkshire, scribbling-millers, Jan. 12, Feb. 42: solici- 





Hall, Alderr: van bury 5 ; and Mr, Scholes, Dewsbury. 

Moore, Joun, Bishop We sore grocer, Jau. 15, Feb, 12: 
land, Sy mond's Tun; aud Mr. Cooper, Sunderland. 

Putuurrs, Ropert, Canterbury, machine axaker, Janu. 9, Feb. 12: 

Smith, Chancery L: ane ; aud Mr. Waiker, Cante:b: ury. 

SrricKLanD oun, and Co. Newgate Market, cheesemongers, Jan. 16, Feb. 12: 
solicitors, Me Vau Sandan and Howell, King Street, C heapside ; 3 official assi; gnee, 
Mr. Edwaids, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 

Summers, Wiissam Henry, ackville Street, bill-broker, Jan. 12. F eb. 12: 
tor, Mr. Catlin, Ely Place; off , Mr. Groom,  eoasaiyg La 

Tanvy, Tuomas, Redditch, W nA , needJe-manulactmer, Jan. li, Feb. 12; 
solicitors, Mr. Nelson, Temple; and Mr. Browning, Redditch. 

TrEANor, THomas, Birmingham, hardwareman, ‘Janu. 13, Feb. 12: 
Phillips, Stze Laue; aud Messis. Partridge and Taylor, Birming sham. 

Woop, Joun aud Tuomas. Leeds, cloth manufacturers, Jan. 15, Feb. 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Eobineon aad Barlow, Essex Street, Strand; and Ward and Son, Leeds. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 22, Dalton, Aldgate, straw-bounet maker—Jan. 22, Lenny and Alderscn, 
Horsleydown, ale-merchants—Jan. 14, Walter, Coventry, ribbon-manutacturer and 
warehouseman—Jan. Wyer, Newington Causeway, tailor—Jan, 22, Catlilf, Wis- 
beach, Cambridgeshire, draper—Jau. 20, Taylor, Vali Mall, dealer in pictares—Jan. 
ll, rng Cheapside, pastrycook—Jan. 25, Pottell, Cow Lane, carpeuter —Jan. 22, 


Scholetield, Watling Street, warehouseman—Jau, 22, Smith, Hoaton, builder—Jan. 


tors, Mr. 


solicitors, Mr. Love- 


solicitors, Mr. 

















solici- 








solicit rs, Mr 


























25, Inesou, Batley, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer—Jau. 26, Davies, King’s Mills, 
Denbighshire, miller—Feb. 2, Owen, Efall Uchaf, Carnarvonshire, maltster—Jan. 30, 
Jardiue, Haverfordwest, timher- merchant—Jan. 27, Slatter, Witney, iunholder—Jan. 
25, Martin, Woodchester, Gloucestershire, clothier—Jan. 25, Gray, “Tunstall, Stafford- 
shire, grocer—Jan. 23, Rhodes, Shaw, Lancashire, iron-fouunder—Jan. 26, Gill and 
Wheelwright. Leeds, dyers—Jan. 25, Daniell, Michael-church-court, Hereiordshire, 
copper-smelter —Jau. 23, Roberts, Exeter, broker—-Feb. 5, Clarke, Cambridge, gun- 
maker— Jan, 30, Hicken, Kidderminster, Worcestershire, coach-maker. 
CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Jan. 2 

Browne, Liverpool, horse-dealer—Kerr, Woolwich, tailor—Reinecker, Great Tower 
Street, wine-merenant— Nicholson, Canterbury, coal-merchant—Hidson. Moseley Wake 
Green, Worcestershire, commission-agent—Reynolds, Aldersgate Street, bookseller— 
Cooke, Greenwich, stone-masov. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Mac e.ian, Joun, and Joun, Greenock, oe Jan. 5, 26. 

Scea.es, Joun, Leith Walk, Edinburgh, grain-dealer, Jan. 7.2 28. 

Witson, Joun, Kirktieldbank, Lanarks hire, baker, Jan. 7, 2 

Youna, Joun aud WiuuiaM, Paisley, — Jau, 6, 28. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FU NDS. DS. (Closing Prices.) 









































































































\Suturday Monday .|Tuesday.|}¥ednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
| {, 
3 per Cent. Cousols...see.e00.| shut | —- aa — — — 
Ditto for Account. . «-} 88 exd. 88} 88} 88% 883 884 
3 per Cents. Reduced.... | 884 88} 833 883 89 89 
34 per Cents. Reduc ed. ane 97s 97% 97+ 97+ 97+ 97+ 
New 3+ per Cents. . -| shut — — —_— — — 
Long Annuities. ....... . 13 -— 13 13 13 13 
Bank Stock, 7 per cent. ...... a — | 157 | 157 | 1574 | 1574 | 158 
India Stock 104...... . shut —_— — so — od 
Exchequer Bills 2id. p. ‘diem. -| 4pm. 2 2 2 3 4 
India Bonds, 3 per cent. ee 12 dis. —_— 15 15 — —— 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday — ) 
labama (Sterling).....5p.Ct.| 78 || Ditto (Deferred).....5 p- ¢ Ct. 94 
Arkansas (1863)........6 — | —— jj — 
Austrian. .c..sceseeeee-3D — | — | "(Deferred ; —_ oo 
Belgian ... 5 } 97¢ | eee _ ene" 
Brazilian... coc == f Fie i ippi (Sterli 5 — — 
Buenos Ayres aL = Neapolitan. 5b — es 
Cabcencexcas 6 — | || New York (18: ye se 8 — 87 
Chilian. 6 — — || Ohio..... écecavdeah ...6 — |8exd. 
Columbian of 182 6 — 234 Pennsytvania..........56 — 83¢ 
Oatigh..<0<0<<- 3— —— |! Peruvian .. 6 — pa as 
Datch (Ex 12 Guilders .2¢ — 51k Portuguese . 3 — (20jexd. 
Ditto (Ditto).....5 — 97 || Ditto...... 5 62. 
Freuch.scccccesesseversd — — |, Ditto (Nev a 324 
Ditto. .cce-s a ee — Russian .. o— 112¢ 
Indiana (Ste rin 5 — 77. ~—s|, Spanish . 5 — 24¢ 
[llinois...cccccccsesse.6 — 75 Ditto (Passive) 6+ 
Keutucky ....00.+0.0006 — 84 | Ditto (Deferred) . cnaceue 12, 
Louisiana (Ste rling). 5 87 South Carolina.........5 ye Ct. 90 
Maryland...... 6 — 83 Tenuessee . - 6 83 
Ma eae erling)5 _ 100 =|, United States Bank...... rT 
Mexican.. cevawsnaaee 284 Virgitiia. cesvee cence = 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— j | Banks— 
SIE wochnnvnensh nee Australasian ....ccccccccce..| SAF 
Brazilian Imperial. || British North Am erican.. 36 
Ditto (St. John cel Re |) Colonial ....++.eeseee 38 
British Iron... ii Hibernian ...... whee — 
Cata Branca . || London and We stminster Sawa 24 
Caudonga .... | London Joint Stock...... 13 
i National of Ireland .........| —— 
| National Proviucial.....0..0. 354 
Jastern Counties...... Provincial of Ireland. 434 
Grand Junction .....- Union of Australia .. 35 





Great Western .... ve Union of London.....eseeses 10 


Liverpool and Maue shester. i Docks- 
London and Brighton . }, East and West India..... 
Loudon and Blac kwall.. London...... erevceroces 





St. Katherine .....0.+ 
Miscellaneous— 
56 | Australian Agricultural. ... 
124 British American Land...... 
Canuada.....- 
General Ste 
South Aus 
Van Diemen’s L pos i 


Loud ou aud Greenwich .... 
mdon and Birmiugham..... 
Laan and South-Western . "| 
London and Croydon .....+6- 
Manchester and Leeds.. 
Midland Counties ....... 75 
Nosth Midland. o.<.ccccceces 74k ij 
South Eastern and Dover .... 12 | 


























BULLION. | "METALS 














Gold, Foreign in Bars..... per oz. 31. 17s, 10}d. | Copper, British Cakes..perton 921.0s.to O1 04 
Old Spanish or Pillar! wane MSccee O O 0 Iron, British, Bars. 8 0 0— c¢c 0 
Mexiean Dollars is @ 4 Lead, British Pig 1915 0— 00 
Silver in Bars, Ste indard . eteeeere 0 5 Of | Steel, English........ 32 0 0— 80 0 





GRAIN, ame Lang, January Ist. 








* 6 
Wheat, Red New 50 10 56| Rye -..sseeeee 35 to ‘| Maple.. .. 39 to si | oats, ,Feed .. 22 to 24 
Barley - 28..29 White. ..... 34 36 | 2 
a 36} Boilers... ... 36... 38 
i fea 56. ee 58 | Be ans, Ticks... 36 .. 38 
saan asaagas 08 6 642 OME. ev ececen ME - 42 
. 70] hice Hog 33 Hartuw +2 59 .. 42 































AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter se perial) of England and hal rae | For the prescu’ Week. 
595. 10d. | Rye.. 32s Wheat ....... 278. 8d. | Rye os 183,34, 
9 Bea . 42 “3 Jarley . 13 10 | Beans . 6 
10 Peas... 41 6 Oats... - Peas 0 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
per sack 50s, iy 55s. BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 18s. 0d. Lng toz. 
pia navuguhac osama 50 55 Carlow, 51. vs. to 51. 3s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... ~ 45 mall New, per cwt, 44 is. 19 5ls. 
be = and Stocktonescecccsees sere 45 70s.to 439, 
tA : . per quarter by to Os. + 64 s. to Jus, 
. to 78s, 





te 0s, 
f. per 120 Os. .- od. gS Os. Od. 


(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. 





to 9jd. the 4Ib. = 


HAY and STRAW. 


D 
BRE. AD, 7 oa. 





WHITECHAPEL, 

























CUMBERLAND, 

Hay, Good......eeeeee © oe $45... 1008.. oa SEhv ccc 758.00 100s. 90s... 968. 
Inferior. cocees 86 oe 90 ee DO saves 0 0 w @ 
Vew. « . © osc © dese co @ ie 0 0 88 .. 92 
Clover... oe RIO ce BIB ce ce DD ce HIB acess 100 4. LIB waves 10 ,. 118 
Straw, W « @ . & coos BO oe BF evens 35 40 wanee a4. 

HOPS. FURRAIES 

Kent Pockets ...... water ~ 120s, to 2328. | Scotch Reds ..... «+-per ton 80s. to 85s, 
Choice Ditto .. . 280 — 360 Ware...... 0 oO 
Sussex Pockets,, sees «eo 100, — 200 Middlin o— @ 
} Superfine Ditto ..........seeeeeeee 220 — 160 Chats coccseccecees o=— @ 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


SMITHFIELD.* 








Rese AND LEADENHALL 

6d. to 4s Od, to 43, B14. ceeeeese Bs. Ed. to 4s. Od. to 4s. 6d 

+ 310 48 3 4 « 8 10 «oe ¢ 8 

4 co &@ ws $8 atiowrse tt Oran hh eee eae 

4 wo & 4 o & @ eoceceee 3.4 ee 18 eo SF @ 

0 - Os .~ 0 @ ee eve © 6¢€ « OC « €_S 

* To sink the offal—per8lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD, 
Beasts. Sheep. ‘alves. Pigs. 

Priday...ccccce eocccccerers ‘ 505 secce co * 3,020 131 sls 
Monday.... cessccseccceesess 2013 sevveens 21,510 ,... 
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GARDEN. 

On Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday, THE MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, After which THE 
CASTLE OF OTRANTO; or, HARLEQUIN AND 
THE GIANT HELMET. 

On Tuesday, the MERRY WIVES and Pantomime. 
Dress Boxes, 7s.; Second Price, 3s. 6d. First and 

Second Circles. 5s.; Second Price, 2s. 6d. Pit, 3s.; 

Second Price, 2s. Gallery, Is. 

PRIVATE BOXES to be had solely of Mr."Andrews, 

Bookseller, i167, New Bond Street. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.— 


Funniest Pantomine ! — Wieland, Clown—Ellar, 
Harlequin. 

On Monday, and during the Week, THE TOWER 
OF LONDON, aiter which the Burlesque of THE BEG- 
GAR’'S OPERA. Toconclade with the Christmas Pan- 
tomime, HARLEQUIN AND THE ENCHANTED 
FISH! or THE GENI OF THE BRAZEN BOTTLE. 


os ROYAL COVENT 











Boxes, 4s. Pit, 2s. Gallery, 1s. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE—} 
THE LONDON, DUNDEE, AND PERTH. [ 
The Boilers and Machiuery of these magnificent Steam- | 
ships are inspected hy competent persons every voyage, | 
and will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wap- 
ping, as under:—THE PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wedues- 
day, 6th Jaunary, at 9 Moruing.—THE DUNDEE, 
Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 13th January, at 1 Afternoon. 
Passengers walk on beard without the risk and incon- 
venience of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dandce and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Exizanera Hore, Ageut and Wharfinger. 


( — SHADES, either Round, Oval, 

or Square, for the Preservation of Clocks, Ala- 
baster Ornaments, Minerals, &e. &c. Sold at prices 
now very moderate by CLAUDET and HOUGHTON, 
at the Original Wholesale and Retail Glass-shade Ware- 
house, 89 High Holborn. 








HEAP PLATE-GLASS, CALLED 

SHEET PLATE-GLASS.—The Sheet Plate-Glass 
made by a vewly-invented Patent process, is an article 
— as good in quality as the British Plate-glass, with 
the important advantage of being considerably cheaper ; 
affording the facility of glazing dwelling-houses and pub- 
lic buildings with plate-glass at a moderate cost. It is 
also. particularly well suited for Drawings and Eugrav- 
ings. Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by CLAUDET and 
HOUGHTON, at their Glass Warehouse, 89, HIGH 
HOLBORN, where printed lists of prices may be had. 





HEET WINDOW GLASS, for Con- 

servatories, first rate Buildings, &c.—CROWN 
and SHEET WINDOW GLASS WAREHOUSE, 89, 
HIGH HOLPORN, LONDON.——CLAUDET and 
HOUGHTON beg to direct the attention of Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, and the Public, totheir Sheet Window Glass, 
which, on account of its thickuess and moderate price, is 
particularly suited for Conservatories, Garden Frames, 
and all purposes where strength is required; aud may 
be used in long lengths, without increase of price, or 
liability of breakage by hail cr trivial accidents. The 
superior qualities of Sheet Glass are highly recommended 
for first-rate Buildings, Shop Fronts, &c.; and when 
polished is a cheap and excellent substitute for Plate 
Glass. Crown Wiudow Glass of the best manufacture. 
Fluted Glass, which serves as a Blind, without obstruct- 
38 the light. 


Fy Akvers FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, sole proprietors of | 
| 


the receipt for this much-esteemed Sauce, respectfully 
inform purchasers, that each bottle of the genuine article 
bears the name of ‘‘ Winuram Lazensy,’”’ on the back, 
in addition to the front label used so many years, and 
signed * Exizanera Lazenny.’’ Warehouse, 6, Edward 
Street, Portman Square, Loudon, 


OTTLING SEASON. — Gentlemen 

and Families are respectfully informed that the 
BOTTLING of PORT WINES has COMMENCED 
at the Gray’s Inu Wine Establishment; they consist of 
the greatest varicty, from that of an economical kind to 
those of the most superior description, so as to meet the 
means and wishes of every class of consumers. Terms, 
cash without discount. Per pipe, £65, £75, £84, 49 
per quarter pipe, £17, £19, £21, 10s. No. 23, High 
Holborn. HENEKEY, KISLINGBURY, and Co. 
Note—The wines at 80 Guineas per pipe are particularly 
recommended, beiug old, soft, and high-flavoured. 


OOTH ACHE—DICKER’S 
AROMATIC ESSENCE affords immediate 
relief iu this distressing pain, by forming a cemeut on 
the decayed part of the tooth, which effectually prevents 
the action of the air upon the nerve. It is entirely a 
vegetable preparation, aud if used as directed will pre- 
serve the teeth from decay. Prepared ouly aud sold by 
Wituram Dicker, Chemist, 235, Strand, next door to 
Temple Bar, in bottles at 1s. 14d. each. Sold also by 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Johuston, €8, Cornhill; and 
the principal Medicine Venders in the Kingdom. Like- 
wise DICKERS CELEBRATED OPIATE CORN- | 
PLASTER, for the removal of Corns and Bunions, in 
boxes at Is. 14d. each. | 
Vala i . wAT VID 

ECTORAL COUGH LOZENGES, 
patronized by lis Majesty the King of Prussia, aud 
recommended by some of the most Emineut Medical Men. 
The propriet.r having received communications from | 
many respectable personsof the successof these Lozenges, 
again remiuds those who are suffering from Asthmatie 
Consumptive Complaints, Coughs, Shortuess of Breath, | 
Hoarseness, &c. that it only requires a trial to prove their | 
efficacy, By allaying the tickling and irritation of the | 
| 



























Throat, promoting a gentle and easy expectoration, their 
use in the most obstinate cases, will generally be atten- 
ded with beneficial results. Prepared ouly by Tuomas 
Keating, Chemist aud Dragyist, 79, St. Paal’s Church- 
yard; and Sold by Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford Street; 
arris, Druggist, Birmingham; Fielder, Drugyist, New- 
bury; Jones, Druggist, Bath; and most Druggists in 
Town and Country, in Boxes, at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. | 











DUCA TION.—CHARGROVE 
HOUSE COLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING SCHOOL, Suuxpinaton, near CHEL- 
TENHAM. 
Principal—Mr. Joseva Guy, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 

The following are among the advantages of Mr. Guy's 
Establishment : a Course of Instruction more enlarged 
and systematic thau the old circumscribed routine, and 
adapted to the wants and spirit of the age; a commodious 
House, situated in a spot much recommended by the 
Cheltenham Physicians fer the purity of its air; a Gym- 
nasium, or Hall of Study, recently erected, with every 
accommodation for forty Young Gentlemen ; and a Cur- 
xIcULUM, for sports and recreation, of three acres. 

Terms, for the whole expense, under ten, 8/. per quar- 
ter; uuder thirteen, 9/.; under fifteen, 10/.; and from 
that age, 11/. The scale higher, if extra accommodations 
are required. 

To parents residing in distant parts of the kingdom, 
who, from the increased facilities of travel.ing, may wish 
to commit to him the training of their sons for the Uni- 
versities, or for Civil and Commercial life, Mr. Guy 
cannot, perlaps, offer more satisfactory testimonials of 
his ability as a Teacher, than his School Publications; of 
which, with the numerous ones of his father, must fami- 
lies, it is presumed, have specimeus at hand. 

N.B. Young Gentlemen prepared also for Haileybury 
aud Woolwich. (See Prospectus.) 


4 SYLUM FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
LIFE OFFICE, 
70, Coruhill, and 5, Waterloo Place, London. 
EstaBisHED in |824. 

Persous suffering from Chronic Disease or irregularity 
of form, in pregnancy or old age, are insured at pro- 
portiouate rates, the ASYLUM being the Compauy 
which originally extended the beuefits of life insurance 











NEW SYSTEM OF RENEWABLE TERM 
INSURANCES, 

The utmost advautages are secured by the smallest 
necessary outlay—the Policies being continued year by 
year for the whole of life, whatever the future health of 
the assured, ata stipu’ated siight increase of premium, 
up to the age of 70, when the rate remains stationary. 

Extracts from RENEWABLE TERM rates for 
select lives. 
Ist year..... £1 6 4 Shyear.....41 9 
Age. J2dyear..... 1 7 1 Gthyear...... 1 10 
30 |3dyear..... 1 G11 Gthyear...... LM 
4th year..... 1 8 9 
Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select lives. 
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ALTERNATIVE. 

Two-thirds only of the even rates, whether for select 
or diseased lives, or for the ‘risks of foreign climates, 
may be paid down, and the balance, with interest at 4 
per Cent. deducted from sum assured, 

FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL 
INSURANCE. 

Distinct classifications of places, according to salu- 
brity of climate; a specific price for any particular place, 
o¥ & Voyage or voyages. 

Officers whose destination are not known, covered to 
all parts of the world at a small but fised extra rate of 
premium. 

ON DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

That it is erroneous to suppose Insurers are benefited 
even by ‘* Equitable Bonuses,” when the price paid for 
such is considered, may be scen in the paper on ‘* Bonus 
Systems,” to be had on application at the Asylum 
Offices. George Farren, Resident Director. 





N ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 

x ASSURANCE AND DEFERRED ANNUITY 

SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill. CAPITAL, £500,000, 

Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

DIRECTORS. 

T. Lamrzg Murray, Esq. Chairman. 

J. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. | John Rawson, Esq. 

H. Gordou, Esq, Clement Tabor, Esq. 

George Lungley, Esq. Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory, F.R.A.S.; Prof. Wheatstoue, F.R.S. 
Acruary—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Sweet, Sctton, Ewens, and Ommanney, 

6, Basinghall Street. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
srfect secuvity to the policy-holder of a 
F paid-up ea al aud accumulating funds, with mo- 
derate rates of premium, the following is one amongst 
many of the advantages which belong exclusively to the 
principles of Life A-ssurauce and Deferred Annuities ori- 
ginated by the Society, viz.— Power to borrow (without 
delay, expense, or forfeiture) Two-thirds of all premiums 
paid upon a Policy of Assurance, 


PREMIUM FOR ASSURING 1007. (Whole Life.) 
‘ s. 
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DEFERRED ANNUITIES DEPARTMENT. 
By the piau exclusively developed by the Society, a 
single Deferred Aunuity is made not only to auswer the 


| sane ob ect, but to equal in amount the entire sum of all 
e advautages heretofore only obtained by the middie | 


and industrious classes, by separate investments in 


| Savings’ Banks, Beuetit Societies, and Loan Banks. 





J, Asmall yearly or weekly coutribution will secure 


| the most ample return for after life, thus—2/. 12s. por 


annum (Js.a week) at 20, will at 65 give the policy- 
holder the choice of an aunuity for life of 471. 16s. 6d.; 





| 8947. Lls. in cash; or Policy without further contribution, 


of 466/. at death. 
2. Two-thirds at any time lent on deposit of Policy, 
being a fund always available during sickuess or want of 
employment. 

_ 3. Two-thirds of all payments returned to representa- 
tives in case of premature death. 

N.b. Policies, as collateral money security for periods 
of oue to five years, effected at lower rates than charged 
by any other office (see Table A. and Lb.) with option of 
continuance for Life, at the usual rates. 

F. Ferauson Camxoux, Secretary. 











Now Ready, Fifth Edition, foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Q* THE CONNEXION OF THE 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 
By Mary SoMFRVILLE. 

“« Mrs. Somerville’s delightful volume on the ‘ Con- 
nexion of the Sciences.’ ‘The style of this astonishing 
production is so clear and unaffected, and conveys, with 
so much simplicity, so great a mass of profound know- 
ledge, that it should be placed in the hands of every 
youth the moment he has mastered the general rudi- 
ments of education.’’— Quarterly Review. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORICAL WORKsS. 


\ RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 
ps: ENGLAND. For the Use of Young Persons ; 
with Conversations at the end ofeach Chapter. Eighth 
Edition, with Wood Enugraviugs. 2 vols. l2mo. 12s, 

MRS. MARKHAMS HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
For the Use of Young Persous; with Conversations at 
the end of each Chapter, Filth Edition, with Wood 
Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF MALTA, the 
KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN, and the HISTORY OF 
POLAND. With Wood Engraviags. 12mo. 6s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, the following NEW and BEAUTIFUL 
EDITIONS of 
ORD BYRON’S COMPLETE 
WOKKS, collected and arranged, with all the 
Notes, from Scorr, Jerr: ry, Winson, Heper, Lockuart, 
Exuis, CampBELL, Minman, Moore, &ce &e, 


I. 

THE POETICAL WORKS, LETTERS, and JOUR- 
NALS, with a LIFE, by Tuomas Moore, Esq. With 
Lancseape Illustrations. 17 vols. foulseap 8vo. 5s. each 
in cloth. ° 

THE POETICAL WORKS, with Vignette Titles. 10 
Pocket vols. 3s, 6d. each, bound and gilt. 

Il. 

THE POETICAL WORKS. with Portrait, aud View 

of Newstead, One vol. royal 8vo. 20s. cloth. 


TV 
THE LIFE AND PROSE WORKS, with Portraits, 
and View of Newstead by Mooulight. One vol. royal 
8vo. 20s. cloth, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








VALUABLE BOOKS. 
A MAHOGANY-WINGED BOOKCASE. 
A DODD'S NEW PATENT DOUBLE-ACTION 
HARP, PIANO, Xe. 


WN R. FLETCHER WILL SELL BY 

AUCTION, at his Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on 
Tuurspay Next, JANvVARY 7th, and Two following Days, 
A COLLECTION OF BOOKS, including Rebinsun’s 
Vitruvius Britannicus—Musée Frangais, 4 vols. half-mo- 
rocco— Eden on the State of the Poor, 3 vols. ealf—Gib- 
bou’s Rome, and Miscellaneous Works, 9 vols. fine copy, 
calf extra—Holy Bible, byD Oyly and Mant, 3 vols. large 
paper, calf -- Colebrook’s Dictionary of the Sanscrit 
Language—Rademaker, Kabinet van Nederl—Outhedea, 
Etchiugs, 6 vols. vellum—Examiner Newspaper, 33 vols. 
1808-40—Bridge’s Furniture, Plates by Shaw, 3 parts— 
Worlidge’s Gems, 2 vols. original copy in red morocco— 
Quarterly Review from the commencement, 64 vols. half- 
calf—Brongham on Colonial Policy, 2 vols. calf—Black- 
wood’s Magazine, 43 vols. half calf—Hausard’s Parlia- 
mentary History, 36 vols. half-russia — Winckelman 
Opere, 12 vols. vellum -Dodsley’s Aunual Register, 80 
vols. Valuable Architectural Works, &e. &c. May be 
viewed two days preceding; and Catalogues had, 








A NNUAL ADDRESS.—It is a proud 
; and high satisfaction to Messrs. ROWLAND and 
SON, that they are the authors of productious which have 
obtained so large a share of the patronage of a polished 
and enlightened age as have the KALYDOR AND 
MACASSAR OIL. The present season appears to 
Messrs. R. the most fitting to express their sincere and 
grateful acknowledgments of the favours they have en- 
joyed for a long series of years from the uobility and 
gen‘ry, not Guly of England, but of the whole civilized 
world. Whilst they view with lhouourable pride and 
gratification the success of their exertions in the service 
of the public, they are at the same time deeply sensible 
of the adequate return made by those for whom they have 
laboured.—20, Hatton Garden, Jan. 1, 1341. 














i ONG EVENINGS MADE SHORT. 

MECHI’S BAGATELLE TABLES continue 
minenutas a source of amt rent, the cushioning and 
rement of the game excel any thing of the kind 
yet offered to the public. They are, verily, miniature 
filliard Tables, combining calculation with enjoyment, 
None are genuine without, Mechi’s name and address. Bes 
ware of Counterfeits. Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall Street, 
Loudon. Country and Foreign Agents: Lounge, Leeds, 
Stears, Leeds; Stephenson, Hull; Spiers and Son, Ox- 
ford; Jolley and Son, Bath; Howes, Bazaar, Exeter; 
Branton and Williams, Merchants’ Quay, Dublin; 
Thomas Perry and Co. Dublin; Thompson, Cork; 
Eastee, Liverpool; Stecl, Norwich: Theodore Hopff, 
Hamburg. —N.B. Large Opening and Folding Bagatelle 
Tables, from 8 to 10 fect tong, for pablic rooms, cigar 
divans, &e. 


JONES'S THERMO-CREPIDA, 
° or PATENT SHOE-WARMER. 

Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully informed this 
little article of luxury, comfort, and economy, may 
now be had cf all respectable Furnishing Ironmongers, 
Ladies’ Boot ani Shoemakers, aud at the Mauufactory, 
Light House, 201, Strand. 

“Mr. Jones, the inveutor of the Photolypon, has added 
to his cther claims on public patronage, by a very in- 
genious inveution for the warming of shoes and slippers, 
altogether apropos to this cold weather. It consists of a 
pair of tiu pantoufles, which are filled with warm water, 
and then being placed ia the foot gear desired to be 
warmed, the airing of the article is effected without any 
damage to the cloth, or leather, or whatever its fabrie 
may be, ina few minutes. This coutrivance, the use of 
which, by the way, will materially contribute to the com- 
fort of the gouty and rheumatic, is called the ‘ Thermo- 
Crepida, or Patent Shoe-Warmer.”’— John Bull, Dec. 5. 
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Now Ready, post 8vo. 
omEstic MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE RUSSIANS, Described 
from a Year's Residence in that Country, chiefly in the 
Interior. 
By the Rev. R. Lister Venasurs, M.A. 

Being nearly connected by marriage with several Rus- 
sian families, I accompanied my wife into that country 
in the summer of 1337, for the purpose of visiting her re- 
lations, among whom we spent twelve months, either in 

rivate houses in the Iuterior or in habits of constant 
Intercourse at St. Petersburg, and my object has been to 
to give some description of the private life, national 
customs, and domestic habits of Russia. 

Joun Mvrnay, Albemarle Street. 
COMPANION TO MRS. MARKHAM S HIS- 
TORICAL CONVERSATIONS. 

Lately Published, 2 vols. 12mo. 13s. half-bound, 

ONVERSATIONS ON NATURE 
AND ART, for the Information and Amusement 
of Young Persons. 





By A Lapy. 

“ The subjects of discussion in these ‘ Conversations’ 
are varied, new, and entertaining. The first chapters 
contain an excelleut account of the Printers Aldini, and 
many interesting particulars relative to manufactures, 
libraries, and books; andthe succeeding oves discourse of 
flowers, fruits, vegetations, manufactures. the whale 
fishery, and a variety of other matters.’’—Spectator. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready. post 8vo. 9 
Ce PETRA, AN cD “DAM: AS- 
CUs, DESCRIBED. ” From Original Notes made 
during a Tour in those Countries iu 1839. 
y Joun G. Kryxear, Esq. of Glasgow. 

“Mr. Siceane’ s Narrative is short, pleasant, and in- 
teresting, and we find ourselves, when we close his book, 
in a tolerable state of familiarity with Eastern manuers.”’ 
—Times. 

‘* This volume is of a very agreeable and lively cha- 
racter. Competently read, especially in the Bible, and 
possessing a good deal of native shrewdness and judg- 
ment, Mr. Kinnear has stamped upon his page the charin 
of simplicity and utility,’ —Spectator. 

“« Mr. Kinnear writes extremely well, and his deserip- 
tions proclaim him a good observer ” IE; raminer. 

‘ We were unprepared for the scriptural and historical 
criticism with which Mr. Kinnear so modestly, and yet 
so judiciously, intersperses his narrative; evincing a 
mind well acquainted with biblical learning. and the 
works of comment: itors which bear upou the ancient in- 
quiries it involves.’’—Literary Gazette. 

*¢ Mr. Kinvear, a recent traveller, and, like most tra- 
vellers, a little biased in favour of Mehemet ; but a sen- 
sibie, and, on the whole, a fair witness.” —Quarterly 


Review. 






Joun Murray, Albem: arle Street. 








MR. MURRAY HAS ww ‘ST PU BLISHE D THE FOL 
LOWING NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


ALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY 
OF EUROPE in 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 
4 vels. 8vo. 3i. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES 
3 vols. Svo. 36s. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
MEMOIRS OF SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 
Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

THE CHATIIAM CORRESPONDENCE. 

4 vols. 8vo. 18s. each. 

MILMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. 

3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. 

HOPE’S ESSAY ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Third Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 21. 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES CONSIDERED IN 
THEIR RESULTS. 

By W. E. Gransrone, M.P. 8vo. 12s. 
MILMAN’S EDITION OF GIBBON’S ROME. 
12 vols. Svo. 9s. each. 

THE COURT OF SPAIN UNDER CHARLES I. 
By Lord Manon. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

BISHOP HEBER’S PARISH SERMONS. 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 

With Life, by Sovurney. 

Second Edition, post Svo. 10s. 64. 
LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 
Sixth Edition, 3 vols. 12mo. 24s. 
SOMERVILLE ON THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS. 

Tenth Edition, Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


OF ROME, 





THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS WILL SHORTLY 
BE PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


kr. 
HISTORY OF INDIA. By the 
Hon. Mountstvart ELPHINnsTone. 
2—comprising the Hindooand Mahomedan Periods. dvo. 


I 
THE a, AGRICULTU re aw OF THE 
NCIENT EGYPTIA 


By Sir Seanae k Winxtxson. 2 ll 8vo. 
Il 


Rs 
A SECOND EXCURSION IN ASIA MINOR. 
By Cuaries Fettows. Esq. Imperial 8vo. 
IV 


MOOKCROFT AND TRE ‘BECK’S TRAVELS IN 
PESHAWAR, CABOOL, AND BOKHARA. 
2 vols. Svo. 


LIEUTENANT WOOD S JOURNEY TO THE 
SOURCE OF 7. RIVER OXUS. 8vo. 
Vi. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. 
Described from recent — Visiters. Post 8vo. 


VIE. 
MARTYRS OF SCIENCE; 
Or, the Lives or Gati.ro, Tycno Brane, and KEPLER. 
By Sir Davin a 12mo. 
VII. 


BISHOP HEBER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
First Complete Edition, Fuolscap 8vo, 













Vols. 1 and | 











Qn the Ist of December was Published, Part I. Price ls. 
to be completed in Eight Monthly Pazts, with 24 Ilus 
trations, 

LORESTON;; or the NEW LORD of 
the MANOR. A Tsle of Humanity. 

“Every man should immediately read and recom- 
mend it. Its excellencé consists in the reasonableness 
of its views, iv the truth of its feeling, in the beanty of 
its language, but 2bove all, in its tone of pure and high 
morality. °° Herald. 

Joseps KickerBy, Sherbourn Lane, King William 
Stree t, City; and to be had, by order, of all B voksellers. 


Just Publis! ied, Price Sixpe nee 

FULL REPORT OF T HE TRIAL 

de OF HENRY HETHERINGTON on an Indiet- 
meut for BLASPHEMY, before Lord Chief Justice 
Deuman and a Special Jury, at the Court of Queen's 
Bench, ou Tuesday, December 8, 1840, for selling ‘‘ Has- 
lam’s Letters to the Clergy of all Denominations.” 
With the whole of the Authorities cited in the Defence at 
full length, and a curious Original Letter of John Wesley. 
Published by H. Uernerineton, 1.6, Strand; and Sold 
by a!l Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and Country. 








New Work by the Author of “ Life, Health, and 
Yisease.”’ 

Just Published, Dedicated to the Members of the Pro- 
vineial Medical and Surgical Associatiov, Part I. of a 
New and Popular Work, entitled 

TUCES PHILOSOPHIC4; 

{ or, the PHILOSOPHY OF THINGS, as de- 

veloped from the study of the PutLosopny or Worbs. 

By Epwarp Jouxson, Esq. 

To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, Price One 

Shilling each, 
London : 





Stvupxrn and Co. Ipswi h: Burrow. 


G EOLOGICAL MAP OF CENTRAL 
AND WESTERN EUROPE.—Mr. Wea e, after 

a long preparation, has uow completed for publication a 
large GEOLOGICAL MAP of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany, Switzerland ; portions 
of Italy and the Austrian and Prussian States. Corrected 
to the present time. By W.S. Hueues, F.R.G.S. Finely 
coloured, Price 1/.10s.; mounted aud varuished on rollers, 
or folded in a case, Price 22. 2s. 

*.* The Geological features of these couutries offer 
much research to those who seek information on minerals 
and the pre cious metals. = High Holborn. 


~ VALUABLE Jay is Pal 











E PRESENTS.—This D: ry is Published, 
N R. MAUNDER’S NEW VOLUME, 
I entitled ‘* THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITE. 
RARY TREASURY,” a New aud Popular Encyclo- 
pedi: of THE BELLES LETTRES, &c. &c. (con- 
taining upwards of 1,7:0 closely. print ed columns,) and 
may be had of every Booksel icy in England, Scotland, 
and Jrelaund. Price 10s. Also 

The SEconp Enprrion of ““ MAUNDER'S BIOGRA- 
PHICAL TREASURY,” containing the Lives of Twelve 
Thousand eminent persons of all ages, Xe. Price 8s. 6d. 

The Twenrru Epriton of ** MAUNDER'S TREA- 
SURY OF KNOWLEDGE,” Price 8s. 6d. 
Lo xaman, Orme, Brown, Green, & Loxemans, London, 


HOBLYN’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
This Day is Pabli = ,» closely * ig uted in small 8vo. 
Price 9s. cloth 
DICTION: ARY OF TERMS USED 
IN MEDICINE and the Collateral Sciences; 
containing the Etymolozy aud Meaning, Nomenclature, 
Parca cesar of Nosology, Materia Mediea, Poisons and 
neir Antidotes, Analysis of Mineral Waters, on Cli- 
ove , &c.; with Tabular Sketches cf Chemistry, Me- 
dical Botany, and Zoolozy 
By Ricard D. Hosryn, me M. late of Bal. Coll. Oxford. 

“« It isa very learned, painstaking. complete, and use- 
ful work—a Dictionary absolute!y necessary in a Me- 
dical Library.’’—Spectator. 

“It is nut a mere word-book, but on the contrary, am an 
extremely interesting manual, beautifully printed.”’ 
Medical Gazette. 

SuEerwoop, G:Lsert, aud Piper, Paternoster Row. 











Just Published, in 3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. neatly half-bd. 
HE PARENTS’ ASSISTANT; or 
Stories for Children. By Marta Epoeworta. 
A New Edition, with elegant Engravings ou Steel, from 
Designs by Harvey. 
Also, by the Same Axthoress, 

EARLY LESSONS. 2 v#’s. 18mo. 5s. half-bound, 

CONTINUATION of EAR LY LESSONS. 2 vols. 
18mo. 6s. half-bound. 

ROSAMOND; a Sequel to Rosamond in ‘“ Early 
Lessons.’’ 2 vols. 5s. half-bound. 

FRANK; a Sequel to Frank in ‘* Early Lessons.” 
3 vols. 9s. half bound, 

London: Baldwin and Co. ; J. Murray ; Hamilton and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; C. Do iman 5 Smith, Elder, 
and Co.; Darton and Harvey; 
and Clark: L. A. Lewis; Ore and Co.; Hayward and 
Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Secoud Edition, in 5 vols. 12mo. Price 2/. 5s. cloth and 


lettered, 
RITICAL AND MISCELLA- 
a 











Second Edition, in 1 vol. small 8vo. Price 5s. cloth 
and lettered, 
CHART I S-m. 
I 


Second Edition, in 3 vols, 12mo. Price li. 5s. cloth 


nd lettered, 
THE FRENCH RE VOLU TION. A HISTORY. 
IV. 
Second Edition, iu 3 vols. 12mo. Price 11. 5s, cloth 
and lettered, 
GOETHE'S WILHELM MEISTER. 

‘There is so much truth in these remarkable volumes, 
and so many evidences not ovly of an inquiring and 
deep thinking mind, but of a humble, trastful, and affec- 
tionate heart, that we have uot the sli: = inclination 
to speak of them otherwise than kindly.’’—Quarterly 
Review. 

** Depuis l’epoque de Byron et de Scott ére memorable 
de litterature Britanuique, et qui laissera au front du 
xixe siécle une trace éclatante et ——— Vecrivain 
quia le plus vivement prevecupe l'attention en Angle- 
terre, c'est Thomas Carlyle.’’—Rerue de Deux Mondes. 

James Fraser, Re gent Street, 


Houlston and Co.; Darton |} 

















This Day is Published, Price 12. lls. 6d. in 1 handsome 
vol. 4to. consisting of nearly 600 pages of L etterpress, 
and Seveuteen beautiful Plates, including a well- 
exeented Railway Map of the British Is!es, 

HE RAILWAYS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND Practically 
Described and Illustrated. 
By Francis Warsnaw, Civil Engineer. 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
London: Simpxry, Marsaatr, and Co. ; and through 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





Price 7s. 6d. with satel A gr: “tai No. 59 (for January 


heme EDINBU RG il NEW PHILO- 


SOPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Conducted by Professor Jameson. 
Among the Contents of the present No. will be found: 
Historical Eloge on M. Frederic Cuvier, by M. 
Flourens, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences—On Voleanoes, by Vrof. Gustav Bischof, of 
Bonn—On Geoynostical Pheaomena, with which it is 
necessary to be acquainted in Preliminary Mining Oper- 
ations, by the late Frederick Mohs, Councillor of Mines 
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The First Numbe 
HE E DINBURGH MONTHLY 
JOURNAL of SCIENCE, for Janvary 1841, 
Edited by Joun Rose Cormack, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 

Pant Firsr. Oatotnan Artictes: 1. Surgical Cases 
and Observations, by James Syme, Esq. oie en 
Professor of Clinical Sur; gery in the University of E ‘din- 
burgh—2. Pathology of L iyngismus Stridulus, by Wil- 
li: Henderson, M.D., Physician to the Royal In- 

rmary, and Lecturer o1 Practice of Physic —3. Con- 
tributions to Forensic Medicine, by John Reid, M.D., 
Lecturer on Physiology—4. Congenital Scirrhus of the 
Stomach, by T. Williamson, M.D., Physician to the 
Leith Dispensary- 5. Luxatious during Epilepsy, by 
W. A. F. Browne, M.D., Superiuteudent of the Crich- 
ton Lunatic Asylum, Dumfries—6. On the Preparation 
of Protiodide of Iron, by J. and T. Smith, Chemists, 
Edinburgh—7. On the Cause of Ciliary Motion, by 
Edward Forbes, M.W.S., F.B.S., &c. 

Part Seconp. Reviews. 1. Davis on Acute Hydro- 
cephalus—2. Pereira’s Materia Medica—3, Turner's 
Chemistry, Edited by Licbig, and William Gregory— 
4. Ellis’ Demonstrations of Auatomy. 

Part Tutrp. Pertscore Containing copious Ex- 
tracts and Abstracts of the most important matter con- 
tained in the last numbers of the British and Foreign 
Medical Periodicals. 

Parr Fourru. Leading Article, and Medical News. 

Publisied by Maclachlan, Stewart, and Co., Edin- 
burgh; aud Sold by David Robertson, Glasgow; Alex- 
ander Mitchell, Aberdeen; Smith, Inverness; Whit- 
taker and Co., London; Charley, Neweastle; Curry 
and Co., Dublin; J. B. Bailliere, Paris; and Wiley 
and Putnam, New York. 












On the Ist of - ay wi od po ae Price Is. 


ORNER'’s Is T ORICAL LIBRARY, 
being the Completion of 
THE HISTORY OF DENMARK, SWEDEN, 
AND NORWAY. 
By Miss Junta Corner. 

Embellished with a beautiful Historical Engraving on 
Steel, descriptive of the narrative, an accurate Map of 
those Countries, aud containing about 100 pp. of letter- 
press. 

Six Volumes of these authentic and beautifully-illus- 
trated Histories, peculiarly adapted for Schools and for 
Family Reading, are now published; any one of which 
may be had separately, at the prices named; or at 6d. 
per vol. extra, if gilt edged, for presents. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
to June 1840; with Five splendid Engravings on Steel, 
and new Map, 3s. 6d. bound, 

THE HISTORY OF IRELAND, to September 1840 ; 
with Three splendid Engravings on Steel, and an accu- 
rate Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, to September 
1840. Embellished with Three sple ‘ndid Engravings on 
Steel, and a Map. 

THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, to 
the Year 1840; with Three fine Engravings on Steel, and 
a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, to the Year 1840; 
with Three beautiful Engravings on Steel, aud a Map, 
2s. 6d. bound, 

THE HISTORY OF DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND 
NORWAY, to the Year 1841; with an accurate Map of 
those Countries, and two beautiful Engravings ou Steel, 
2s. 6d. bound, will be ready in a few days. 

A liberal allowance to Schouls; and a Prospectas of 
the work sent to any part of the United Kiugdom, Post- 
free, upon applic: ation. 

England: Dean aud Munpay, Threadneedle Street, 
London; Ireland: Tree and Co, and Macnen and Co, 
Dublin; Scotland: Garrrin and Co. Glisgow; J. MEN- 
ztes, Edinburgh; and may be obtained of every Book- 
seller in the United Kin gdom, 
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This Day is Published, Price 2s. 


THE eo STIAN TEACHER, 
No. II. N.S. 
ConTENTS. 
1. Milman’s History of Christianity. 
2. The Colleges of the University of Cambridge. 
3. Practical Remarks on Popular Education. 
4. The Doctrine of the Inuate Corruption of Human 
Nature. 
5. Fragmentary Notices of Chinese Civilization. 
6. Tracts for the People. 
7. The Christian Rule of Faith. 
8. Cultivation of the Pine on the Shores of Gascony. 
9. Memoir of the late Edgar Taylor, Esq. 
10, Correspondence, &c. 
Joun Green, 14, Newgate Street. 





A VALUABLE PRESENT FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
ger FAMILY DEVOTION. 
The Tweotieth Edition of 1,000 each.) 
RPS Ss the Morning aud Evening Service of a 
Family for every day throug thout the year. Embellished 
with a Portrait of the Author, aud Fifteen elegant En- 
pe on Bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price 17. 6s. Also, 
splendid Edition, in royal “Ato. Price 2i. 
This Work is strongly recommended by the following 
Ministers— 
T. Raffles, LL.D. Liverpool | J. A. James, Birmingham 
J. A. Smith, D.D.Homerton | R. Philip, Maberley Chape 


College J. Gilbert, Islington 
W. B. Collyer, D.D. Peck- | J. Davis, Bristol 
ham T. Binney, Weigh House 


J. Morrison, D.D. Chelsea | G. Legge, Bristol 
John Harris, D.D. Epsom | W. Brown, Bristol 
Josiah oe B.D. Rector | Samuel Luke, Chester 
of St. Stephen, Coleman | James Parsons, York 
Street. John Ely, Leeds 
G. Collison, D.D. Hackney | Sam. Ransome, Hackney 
J. Sherman, Surry Chape! | H. Calderwood, Kendal 
John Claytonjjun. Poultry | J. E. Good, Gosport. 
London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, and all Book- 
sellers. 








LAW BOOKS. 
Just Published by Joun ee and Co. 
4. Fleet Stree 
RCHBOLD’S M AGISTRAT ES’ 
POC KE T BOOK. 8vo. 1. 6s. 
JOHNSON’S BILLS of EXCHANGE. 12mo. 7s. 
FARREN’S HAND. BOOK of DECISIONS. 8vo. 


Price 6s. 
MONT AGU LA and NEALE’S ELECTIONS. 12mo. 
2 Parts, 12s 


GOW ON PARTN ERSHIP. Third Edition, 1/. 3s. 
WESTERN’S PRECEDENTS in CONVEYANC- 
ING. 4 vols. 3/. 12s. 
EQUITY PLEADER. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
ROBINSON’ S POOR LAWS. 12mo. 14s 


FARREN’S COSTS in CHANCERY, with ‘the Cases. 
12mo. 5s. 

oe S BRAINTREE CHURCII-RATE 
CASE, 


8vo. 6s. 
CHART of REA L PROPERTY, on canvass rollers. 
Price 5s. 
DITTO of PERSONAL DITTO, 4s. 6d. 
HUGHES on LOAN SOCIETIES. 12mo. Is. 6d. 
CHARNOCK’S POLICE GUIDE, 12mo. 8s. 
THOMPSON’S = aye to YOUNG AT- 
TORNEYSs. 12mo 
WEST'S SOLICITORS’ BOOK-KEEPING. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
BOOKS OF EDUCATION 
Iu use at Harrow, Winchester, the Charterhouse, &c. 
GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. By C. G. Zumpr. Translated 
frora the German, with Additions. By the Rev. J. Ken- 
rick, M.A. Fifth Edition. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


12mo, 





EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX. Adapted to 
Zumpr’s Grammar. By the Rey. J. Kenrick. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. 5s. 


III. 

AN ABRIDGMENT OF ZUMPT'S LATIN 
GRAMMAR, For Schools. By the Rev. J, Kennick. 
Third Edition. 12mo. 3s. 

** We will not say that the adoption of this Grammar 
should be made the test of the fitness of schoolmasters ; 
but we should hail its success as a decisive proof of 
desirable improvement ia our classical schools.’’— 
Atheneum. IV. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. By the Rev. Joun Kenricn, M./ 

Parr I. Declension, Conjugation, and Syntax of Pre- 
positions. Third Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Parr II. Syntax. Second Edition. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

Vv 


ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC; with numerous 
Examples. By the Rev. R. Mostey, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 12imo. 3s. 

B. Fettowes, Ludgate Street. 


COMPANION TO THE LIFE OF NELSON: 
Just Published, 8vo. a 3a e 6s. aan with a Portrait 

and other Plz 

HE LIF E. “OF ADMIRAL VIS- 

COUNT EXMOUTH, drawn up from official and 
other authentic Documents supplied by his Family and 
Friends. By Evwarp Oster, Esq. 

This Memoir has been undertaken with the sanction 
of Lord Exmouth’s elder and only surviving Brother. 
And ov poiuts of service, officers who were prominently 
engaged have given every assistauce; aud the whole has 
been completed by a reference to documents in the 
public cflices, 

‘* Here is a valuable addition to our Naval Biography : 
a book not to be read by Englishmen without pride of 
heart. The name of Exmouth occupies an honourable 
place beside those of Nelson and Collingwood : his ser- 
vices were bardly less numerous or brilliant than theirs.’ 
—Athe: n@um. 

* This is a valuable memvir of an officer whom this 
country will ever acknowledge as one of its most bril- 
liant heroes. We have had to notice many {valuable 
historica! memoirs, but ou no occasion have we had more 
pleasure than in the examination of the one before us. 
—Naval ind Military Gazette. 

“This is the most admirably written and interesting 
naval memoir which has appeared since ‘ The Life of 
Nelson,’ It is a book which no blue-jacket ought to be 
without?”’— United Service Gazette. 

“* A book full of interesting or of a noble speci- 
men of English character.”’— Time 
Sarru, Evper, and Co. Cornhill, 





In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth; or India 
Proofs, Price 5/. 5s. elegantly bound in whole morocco, 
gilt leaves, 

HE PALACE OF ARCHITEC. 
TURE: A ROMANCE OF ART AND HIs- 

TORY. By Georce Wicrewick, Architect. 
I)lustrated witha Coloured Map, and Two Hundred and 

Eleven Plates and Wood-cuts. The Plates engraved by 

Le Kenx, Brooke, Cates, Humphrys, Winkles, Ke. The 

Wood-cuts by Brooke. 

James Fraser, Regent Street. 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE PRESENT. 
Lately Published, Price 6s. cloth lettered, 
7JANDERINGS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA, the North-West of the United 
States, and the Antilles; with Original Instructions for 
Preserving Birds for Cabinets of Natural History. 
By Cuartes Waterton, Esq. 
Third Edition. 

‘* Every page of his book breathes such a spirit of kind- 
uess aud benevolence, of undisturbed good humour aud 
singleness of heart, that we know no thing to compare 
with it, except the little volume of the amiable Isaac 
Waiton.’’—Quarterly Review, No. 66. 

B. FetLowes, Ludgate Street. 








This Day is Published, in 1 thick Price 4s. 6d. in 
extra cloth board 
LEGIAC EXTR ACTS FROM 
TIBULLUS and OVID; with English Introduc- 
tions, and very copious Notes, 

By Witr1am Ramsay, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
Lately Published, by the Same Author, 

A TREATISE UPON LATIN PROSODY; with 
Examples and Rules for the Construction of the Different 
Kinds of Latin Verse. 

Glasgow : Joun Smira and Son; Edinburgh: Writram 
Buackwoop and Son; London: D. Nutr, 158, Fleet St. 





In foolseap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth lettered. 


{ TOPIA. By Sir Tuomas More; 

and NEW ATLANTIs, by Lord Bacon. With 

an Aualysis of Plato’s Republic, &e. By J. A. St. Jou. 

“This is a charming little volume—full of wit and 

wisdom, as fresh as of “yesterday, only more witty aud 

more w ise—judiciously “and learnedly edited, and very 

prettily printed.”’—Examiner. 
Iu 1 vol. feap. 8vo. Price 5 

IR THOMAS BROWNE’s  RELIGIO 

MEDICI; and HYDRIOTAPHIA, or Vrn- Burial. 
With a Discourse and Notes, by J. A. St. Jouy, Esq. 

** These “quaint and extraordin: ary treatises are here 
presented in a neat and cheap volume, with the addition 
of an able Discourse and copious explanatory Notes.”’"— 
Critical — 

In feap. 8+ * Price 5s. cloth lettered, 
ADY MW. MONTAGU's LETTERS 
from the LEV ANT; with a Sketch of her Lady- 
ship’s Character, Moral and Literary, and Notes, by 
J. A. Sr. Jonn, Esq. 

‘ The lettcrs are Fa of fascination; and Mr. St. John 
has laid before the English public, fr the first time, the 
peculiar circumstances ‘that contributed to form her lady- 
ship’s character.’’— Critical Notice. 

Just P ablished, with Portrait, feap. 8vo. Price 4s. 

cloth | lettered, 

A N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
i &% of the PROPHECIES concerning the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH; and in particular concerning the CHURCH 
of ROME. By Ricuarp Hvurp, D.D. late Lord Bishop 
of Worcester. With Prefatory Remarks by the Rey. 
Epwarp Bickerstera, M.A. 

Josep Rickersy, Sherbourn Lane, King William 
Street, City; aud to be had, by order, of all B ooksellers. 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
EADS OF THE PEOPLE; bei g 


Portraits of the English, Drawn by Kenny MEa- 












pows. The following distinguishe ad Authors haye con- 


tributed Original A 
Douglas Jerrold, 
Leigh Hunt, 
Mrs. Gore, 
Nimrod, 





les to this popular W. rk— 
bed Thackeray, 
Captain Glascock, R.N 
Laman Bk: wnchard, 
R. H. Uorne, 
William Howitt, Edward Howard, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, S. Lover. 
Two Volumes, Price 14s. each, handsomely bound in 
cloth; 18s. half-morocco; 20s. morocco, Each volume is 
comple te in itself, 


sh YAS’ ILLUSTRATED NAPOLEON. 


Pablishing in Mouthly Parts, Price Que Shilliug. 
Vol. I. (to be completed in Two Volumes, Now Ready, 
handsomely bound in c!oth, Price Las. 

This work, admitted by the unanimous voice of the 
press to be the best Life of the Empe ror, is embellished 
with many huudred Engraviugs from Designs by Rarret 
and Horace Vernet, among which are Portraits of Na- 
polcon’s most celebrated Geuerais.. The work will also 
contain Plans of his most important Battles , and Fae- 
similes of his Handwriting at various periods of his 
career. In addition to these important features, the pro- 
prietors intend presenting to their subscribers an Ap- 
pendix, coutaining a detailed account of the ceremony of 
the Inrerment or Napoveon’s Remarys, illustiated with 
numerous Engraviugs from Designs teken expressly for 
this work by distinguished Freuc it Artists. 


TAXYYAS’ ILLUSTRATED SIAK- 


SPER: with Temporary Title, Vol. I. Price 
15s. handsumely bound iu cloth, coutaining the following 
Six Comedies and Five Traged 

‘Two Gentlemen of Ve- | 



























easure tor Measure, 
Cymbeline, 

Timon of Athens, 
Tempest 


wv 


roma, 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 

Macbeth, 

Troilus and Cressida, | Twelitth Night, 

MuchAdoabout Nothing, | Hamlet. 

With more than Two Handred and Fifty [llustrations, 
designed by Kenny Mravows, and eugraved by Oxrin 
Samira. 
ta ILLUS PR. TED ROBINSON 

CRUSOE. $y DANIE ‘ 

Profusejy illustrated w ith ‘Thre 
on Wood, irom or. by GRanpy 
bound in cloth, Price or morceco, « 

ALENTIN E V ‘OX, the V EN ee: 
QUIST; his Life and Adventures 
By Venry Cockron, Esq. 










dred Engravings 
{laudsomely 








Price 2!s. in cluth, with Siaty Plates. 
R. Tyas, 8, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 


The Steain- Boat 
The principal 





In l vol. 8vo Price 28s. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH QUA- 
DRUPEDS, including the Cetacea. Illustrated 
by nearly 200 Engravings ; comprising Portraits of the 
Auimals, and Viguette Tail-pieces 
By Tuomas Beut, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
Professor of Zoology in King’s College, London. 

** Nothing remains to be added but an assurance as 
strong as our critical character can warrant, that without 
an inspectiou and perusal of the work, no oue can be- 
lieve how rich it is in useful and entertaining kuowledge, 
or how graphically aud exquisi‘ely the production is 
embellished by the happiest efforts of artists.’""—Moathly 
Review. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
Published by TILT aud BOGUE, Fleet Street. 
ULWER’S PILGRIMS OF THE 
RHINE, With Twenty-Seveu Illustrations by 
Macuise, Roserts, &c. 
Beautifully engraved, medium 8vo. 21s. 
29 





ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. 
Beautifully Lilustrated Edition, post 8vo. 16s. cloth, 
20s. morocco. 


THE ROMANCE OF NATURE; 
Or the Flower Seasons Hlustrated. 
By L. A. TWAMLey. 
Twenty-seven Coloured Plates, 31s. 6d. morocco elegant. 
NEW VOLU ME OF DR. ARNOLD’S ROMAN 
IISTORY. 
Lately Published, in 8vo. Price RO 
ISTORY OF OME. 
By Tuomas Arnotp, D.D. 

Head Master of the Rayby School, late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and Member of the Archeological 
Society of Rome. 

Volume II.— 
FROM THE GAULISH INVASION TO THE END 
OF THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 
Also, a Second Edition of Vol. I. Price 16s. 

B. Fetlowes; J. G. F. and J. Rivington; E. Hodgson ; 
G. Lawford; J. M. Richardson; J. Bohn; J. Baiu; S. 
Hodgson; R. Hodgson; and L. A. Lewis, London; J. 
H. Parker, Oxtord; J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 


SHURCH SERVICES 
Just Pabiished, a New Edition of 

HE HON. CHARLOTTE GRIM- 
STON'S ARRANGEMENT of the COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK and LESSONS, &c. ina larger type 
than auy of the former Editions. ‘The Work is in two 
volumes; one containing the whole of the Moruing Ser- 
vices, and the other the whole of the Eveuiug Service, 

together with the Offices, Articles, &c. 

Prices of the Three Editious--the larger size, in ino- 
rocco, elegaut, 24.3; ditto, plain, 1/. 15s.; the second 
size, in morocco, elegant, 1/. 15s. ; ditto, plain, L/. 10s. 5 
ditto, calf, 1/. 5s.; the smaller size, iu morocco, elegant, 
ll. 4s.; ditto, plain, id. 1s.; ditto, calf, 16s. 

London: Joun Harcuarp anid Son, 187, Piccadilly, 

Who have constantly on sale a complete assortment of 
the Oxvorp, Camaringe, and Poryotor Eprrions of 
Braies aud Paayers, in every variety of binding. 











WORKS BY D. WILSON, D.D. LORD BISHOP 
OF CALCUTTA. 
Just Published, Third Edition, 

NE EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 

TIANITY, stated in a popular and practical 

manner, in a course of Lectures delivered in the Parish 

Church of Si. Mary, Islington, coutainiug the Lectures 

on the Authenticity, Credibility, Divine Authority, and 

Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth 
boards, Price 9s. 

THE DIVING AUTHORITY AND PERPETUAL 
OBLIGATION OF THE LORD’S-DAY ASSERIED 
IN SEVEN SERMONS. Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, 
Price 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS DELIVERE D IN INDIA. 
cloth boards, Price 12s. 





1 vol. 8vo. 


SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. Sixth Edi- 
tion, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s.3 or in 1 vol. l2mo. 5s. 

Vv 


ERMONS ADDRESSED TO CHILDREN ON 
E AST ER TUESDAYs. 5th Edition, |8mo. sewed, is. 


A PLAIN AND AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS TO 
YOUNG PERSONS ABOUT TO BE CONFIRMED, 
Sixteenth Edition, Price 4d. sewed, 

Vil 


A PLAIN AND AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS TO 
YOUNG PERSONS PREVIOUSLY TO RECEIVING 
THLE LORD'S SUPPER. Teuth Edition, |2mo. sewed, 
= 4d. 

Li ond: mM: 

AN ENT TIRELY NEW ALMANACK AND AN- 

NUAL PICTU RE OF LONDON. 
Just Published, in 24mo. cloth gilt, Price 1s. 
H ODSON’S LON DON and WEST- 
MINSTER POCKET ALMANACK, for 1841. 

This Almauack oan, in addition to the ordinary 
Annual Digest, a general and useful arrangement of In- 
formation, entire iy of a local character, ¢ mbining every 
species of intelligence that may be deemed necessary 
and useful to ail classes of persons resident in the metro- 
polis, or occasioually visiting it, either for busiaess or 
amusement, aud forming a comp/ete Picture of Loadon, 

it contains Lists of 
Important days observed in Londou. 
‘The Magistrates and other officers of the Corporation of 

London. 

The City Companies; with the names and Addresses of 
their Clerks, and the situation of their Halls. 

The Police-Oflices, Stations, and the names of the Ma- 
cistrates aud their Clerks. 

The Courts of Requests. 

The Line of Roads taken by the Omnibuses. 

The Railway Stations, with the Times of Departure and 

Airival, and the Fares. 


J. Hatcuanp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 

























ous, Receiving-houses, and Charges 
elivery Company. 





of the Parce 


The Statious of ‘he Fire Brigade. 


The Cemeteries, and Charges. 
And much other matter necessary to all Almanacks, 
J. S. Hopsoy, 112, Flect Street. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Jan. 2. 
COL BU R 


R. 
1 | HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
I 


PETER PRIGGINS, the COLLEGE SCOUT. 
Edited by Turonore Huox, Esq. 3 vols. with numerous 
Illustrations by Phiz. 


IT. 

THE SPORTSMAN IN _ FRANCE, comprising 
Rambles threugh Picardy aud Normandy, and Boar- 
Shooting in Lower Brittany. By Freprexicx Toirrey, 
Esq. 2 vols. small Svo. 12 Illustrations, 

IL. 


THE NAVAL SURGEON. By the Author of ‘‘ Ca- 
vendish,’ ‘* The Flying Dutchman,” &c. 3 vols. 


MR. ROBY’S POPULAR TRADITIONS OF ENG- 
LAND, First Series: Lancasuire. 3 vols. post Svo. 
with numerous Engravings on Wood. 

Vv 


The New and Coucluding Volume of Sir E. L. Bur- 
wer’s Works, for January, containing ‘‘ DEVEREUX,” 
Price 6s. bound, illustrated uniformly with the preceding 
volumes. 

Tue Fotrowine are Just Reavy. 


VI. 
THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. 
Author of ‘*The Spas of Germany.” 
merous Engravings. 


By Dr. Granvitie, 
l vol. with nu- 


_ 
THE BOOK WITHOUT 
and Lady Moraan. 2 vols 
VIII. 
GREVILLE; or, a Seasuvuiu Paris. 


NAME. By Sir Cuaries 


By Mrs. Gore, 





rC OLBURN, | Pub lisher, 13, Great Marlborough | St. 





‘WORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 
Just Published, in 12mo. pp. 440, Price 7s. 6d. boards, 


WN ORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
or, the Duties of Man in his Individual, Do- 
mestie, and Social Capacities. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN; 7th Edition, 
12mo. 4s. Tue Propte’s Eprtion, 8th Impression, 
ls. 6d. Tue Scuoon Eprrion, with Questions, 1s. 6d. 

A SYSTEM OF PHRENOLOGY; 4th Edition, 2 
vols. 8vo. 21s. 

ELEMENTS 
12mo._ 3s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. 8vo. Ils. 

POPULAR EDUCATION, its Objects and Principles. 
8vo. pp. 80. 1s. 6d. 

MR. GALL ON THE 
CEREBELLUM. 8vo. 8s. 
On Ist March 1841 will be Published, 

A PHRENOLOGICAL VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, in 1838, 1839, and 1840, 

Loneman and Co.; and Simpxm, Maxssnan, and Co. 
London; aud Maciacunan, Stewart, and Co. Edin- 
burgh. 


INDIAN PERIODICAL PUBLICATIO 
Just Imported from Calcutta, 





OF PHRENOLOGY; 4th Edition. 





FUNCTIONS OF THE 





NS. 


INDIAN ZOOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Hk CALCUTTA JOURNAL OF 
NATURAL HISTOTP Y, exhibiting a View of the 
Progressive Discoveries in Indian Zoology, Botany, 
Geology, and other Branches of Natural Science. Con- 
ducted by Jon» M‘CLettane, Bengal Medical Service, 
and embellished with Plates. Numbers 1 and 2 (for 
April and July 1810.) To be Continuee Quarterly. 
Price 1/. per annum, 2. 
JOURNAL OF INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 
HE CALCUTTA MONTHLY 


JOURNAL, and Repository of Intelligence through- 


out the British Dominions in the East, forming an 
Epitome of the Indian Press. No. 547, (for Juve 1840.) 
Price Ss. Gd. 3. 





BENGAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
HE BENGAL SPORTING MAGA- 
ZINE, No. 89, (July 1840.) With Engravings. 
Price Qs. 6d. 
London; T. Osterr aud Co. 83, Leadenhall Street, by 
whoin the futare Numbers will be regularly received. 
BOOKS FOR YOUTH JUST PUBLISHED. 
With Four Illustrations, Price 2s. gilt, 
‘HY WILL BE DONE; or, The 
Leper of Aosta. A Tale of Resignation. By 
Mrs, Haywarp. 
__ With Eight Mlustrati ns, Price 2s. gilt, 
THAT IS AN EGG WORTH? or, 


The Blessings of Providence. 
"a 





18mo. cloth lettered, Price 2s. 6d. 
Peanis OF GREAT PRICE; or, 
Maxims, Reflections, Characters, aud Thoughts. 
Selected by a Father for Re Use of his Son. 


In royal 18mo. Price 2 2s. cloth gilt, 


MOTHER'S REMINISCENCES 


OF A COURS" OF READING AND IN- 
STRUCTION, Ly Ms. Borron, addressed to her 
Daughter. 4 

With Six [lustrat Cc by Landseer, Price 2s. 6d. 


NATURALIST’S 


By Percy B. St. Jonn. 


HE YOUNG 
BOOK OF BIRDS. 
6. 
In wi l2mo. Price 2s. 6d. Second Edition, 
H OM ITS JOYS AND ITS 
oka ROWS. ee Tale. 
RIC" 


With Life of the oa tie by R. 


vst 18mo. 2s. “Ga. Ruby Edition, 
POEMS BY DR. WATTS 


Sournery, Esq. 


With Eight Illustrations, Price 6s. gilt edges, 
B® NYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


(Ask for Ricke ways s Edition.) 


foolscap, 8vo. ae lettered, Price 3s. 
BIOGILAP HICAL SKETCH OF 
THOMAS CLARKSON, Esq. By Tuomas Tay- 
tor. Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of Cowper,” ** Heber,’’ &c. 
JoserH Rickersy, Sherbourn Lane, King William 
Street, City; and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 





| and Postage Free throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION 
Published by MR. BULL. 
Own G ff a sk D, 
LORD OF LONDON. A Romance. 
By Cuaries Mackay, Esq. 3 vols. 
Author of ‘The Thames and its Tributaries.’’ 
2 


THE BUBBLE FAMILY. 
By Lady Butwer. 3 vols. 
“A very remarkable book. ”*— Times. 


THE FORTRESS. 
A Story of the Channel Islands. 3 vols. 
“ Fullof interest, and written with great research.’’— 
Metropolitin. 4. 
THE FEMALE FREEMASONS. 





Iu 3 vols. 


| 

“* One of the raciest and most piquant novels.”"—<Argus. | 

: j 

In the Press, | 

GLENULLYN; cr, The Son of the Attainted. 3 vols. | 


Evwarp Butt, Publisher, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish | 
Square. | 


Joints in the Puerperal State. 


This Day is Published, Second Edition, 8vo. with 
alterations and additious, Price 7s. 
N DISEASES OF THE HIP- 
JOINT; with Observations on Affections of the 
With Plates. 
By Wiiutam Covutson, 
Surgeon tothe Magdalen Hos: ital, Consulting Surgeon 
to the City of ‘London L ying-in Hospital, &e. 
Loneuan, Orme, Brown, GREEN, and LonamaNns. 


AFRICA AND THE SLAVE-TRADE, 

Just Published, in 8vo, Price 18s. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF 
AFRICA; its Rivers, Lakes, Mountaius, Produe- 

tions, States, Population, &c. with a Map on au entirely 
new Construction. To which is prefixed, a Letter to 
Lord Joho Russell, regarding the Slave-trade and the 
Improvement of Africa. 
By James M‘Queen, Esq. 
“ A work of great value. The map is admirable.’ 
Edinburgh Rerie w, October 1840. 
Bb. Fettowes, Ludyate Street. 








Just Ready, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 


A NEW PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE. 


By Cuartes R. Dopp, Esq. Compiler of the “ Parliamentary Pocket Companion.” 


This work, besides a new and complete account of the Peers, 
TITLED CLASSES, including the younger branches of the Nobility, aud every 


contain the names of ALL THE 


jaronets, and Knights of the British Empire, will 


individual enjoying honours, hereditary, perspnal, or offici: ul, under the Crown of Great Britain. 


WHITTAKER and Co 


o. Ave Maria Lane. 





Just Published, in 2 vols. handsomely bound, Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


THE LAND OF BURNS. 


A SERIES OF LANDSCAPES RENDERED CLASSICAL BY THE 


WRITINGS OF 


THE SCOTTISH POET. 
From Ortarnax Parntines by D. O. Hitz, Esq. R.S.A. 


Also Porrrarts of the Poet, 


the University of Ediuburgh. 





his Friends, and the Subjects of his Muse. 
Notices, by Rosert Cuampers, Esq.; and an Essay on the Genius and Character of Burns, 


With Descriptions and Biographical 
by Professor Wiison, of 


Bracks and Son, 21, Warwick ‘gees, London. 


BOOK SUPPLIES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The commencement of the New Year offers to FAMILIES 


READING SOCIETIES, AND BOOK-CLUBS, 


favourable opp. rtuuity for making their arraugements to be pei re regularly with all the valuable and irene ba 


New Publications, Magazines, and Reviews for Perusal ; 
has just published his NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM AND 


and to 


assist them in this object, Mr. BULL, the Librarian, 
CIRCULAR for January, which cau now be had Gratis 
They comprise— 


I. Full descriptions of all the valuable New Publications up to the present tine. 


II. .A complete view of the best Modern Literature. 
Jil. The best plans for the establishment of Reading Societies 


throughout the Kingdom. 


LY. Zhe most advantageous terms for supplying Families and Societies requlurly, and in any quan- 


tity, with whatever Books, 


*,* All applications should be addressed to Mr. 
Cavendish S$ 


Buin, En; glish and Foreign Public 
Square, London. 


Magazines, and Reviews they may desire for perusal. 


Library, 19, Holles Street, 





VALUABLE MAPS OF 


A MAP OF INDIA; from the Latest Surveys 
of the best Authorities, and Corrected to the Present 
Time. On Six Sheets of atlas, 2/. 12s. 6d. : on cloth, iu 
a case, 3. — ; or on cloth, with rollers, varnished, 
Price 4/. 4 

A SM AL LER MAP OF INDIA; Compiled 
from the Latest Documents, and respectfully inscribed 
to Major James Rennell, F.R.S. &e. &c. &c. On One 
large Sheet, 18s.; or on cloth, in a case, or on rollers, 
ll. 5s. ; or with rollers, varnished, 1/. 9s. 

MAP of the COUNTRIES on the NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER of INDIA; being a General View 
of the Regious lately the Seat ‘of War. Compiled by 
Joun WALKER, Geographer to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany. Four Sheets, 10s. 6d. or on cloth, in case, 17s, 6d. 

MAP of the WESTERN PROVINCES of 
HINDOOSTAN ; Coustructed from the most recent 
Surveys. On Four Sheets of atlas, 1/. lls. 6d.; or on 
cloth, in a case, 27. 5s. Corrected to the Present Time. 

*,* Iu this edition the River Sutiedge aud the Southern 
part of the Punjab are laid down from the Surveys of 
Captain Wade, the Indus from these of Sir A, Burnes, 
and the Mouths of the Indus from the Survey of Lieut. 
Carless. The Countries bordering on the Great Desert 
have been corrected from the Surveys of Captain Boileau, 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


MAP OF CHINA AND THE ADJACENT 
COUNTRIES, drawn from the Latest Surveys aud other 
Authentic Documents; coutaining all the Geographical 
Information relatiug to that Country and ad acent tracts, 
up to the Present Time. By Joun Watker. On One 
large Sheet, coloured, 8s.; on cloth, in a case, lis.; on 
cloth, with roller, 12s. 6d.; or varnished, l4s.; or in a 
frame, varnished, |. ‘ls. 6d. 


INDEX; containing the Names and Geogra- 
phical Positions of all Places in the MAPS of INDIA, 
In 1 vol. i2mo. Price 10s. boards. 


GENERAL CHART from ENGLAND to 
CHINA; including the Indian Seas. Inscribed to Jas. 
Horsburgh, F.R.S. &e, &e. On Oue large Sheet, Price 
7s. 6d.; or on cloth bound, 10s. 6d.; or on cloth bound 
and coloured, 12s. 





CHART of the CANTON RIVER: folded 
in case, 2s. 6d. 
GENERAL CHART OF THE RIVER 


HOOGLY, and the APPROACHES to it from FALSE 
POINT to CALCUTTA. Compiled from the Surveys 
of Captains Lloyd, Maxfield, and Court. By Joun 
Waker, Geographer to the Hon, East India Company. 











Lieut. de l Hoste, &e. Price 7s. » 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Strect. 


/ER’ EMS MODERNIZED 
CHAUCER'S POEMS I NIZED. 
By WILLI —. WORDSWORTH, THOMAS POWELL, Miss E. B. BARRETT, 
RH. HORN LEIGH HUNT, ROBERT BELL, 
RICHARD MONCK’ TON MILNES BARRY CORNWALL, Aud others. 
Foolscap 8vo. cttinds with “ Wordsworth’s Poems,’’ &c. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 








THE FIRST VOLUME CONTAINS— 
1. Introduction, by R. H. Horne. 9. Extract from Troilus and Cressida, by WitLtaM 
. Life of Chaucer, by Professor LEonnarp Scuitz. _ Woxrpsworrs. 
. Eulogies on Chaucer, by his Contemporaries and | 10. The Reve's Tale, by R. H. Horne. 
others. 11. The Flower and the Leaf, by Toomas PowEt. 


wre: 


4. Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, by R. H. Horye. | 12. The Friar’s Tale, by Leien Hunr. 
5. The Cuckoo and Nightingale, by Wittram Worps- | 13. The Complaint of Mars aud Venus, by Ronerr Bett. 
14. Queen Annelida and False Arcite, by Eurzaners B. 


Barrett. 
. The Squire's Tale, by Lr:eu Hunr. 
16. The Franklin’s Tale, by R. H. Horne. 


. Legends of Ariadne, Phillis, and Philomene, by 
Tuomas PowELt. 
. The Manciple s Tale, by Leron Hunt. 


. The Rime of Sire Thopas, by Z. A- Z. 

** A very excellent ‘Chaucer Modernized’ has just beea published, wherein the spirit of the o den bard has been 
notwithstanding his change of dress. Now, all is intelligible; the antiquates ‘d rust i is rubbed 
We predict that Chaucer will henceforth be as famili: arly quoted as Shakspere.”— 


aQ 


ue 


| 
WORTH. | 
' 
| 
| 


“+ 


carefully preserved, 
of; and we may read as we run. 
Court Journal. 
** Too much app lause cannot be bestowed upon the projection 
«*The Editors have very skilfully and very tastetuily removed 
whilst the y have retained What constitutes the pecnliar characteristic of the poet himself, and the 
wrote.’’--Bell's Veel ly Messenger. 
“ Thet task of modernizing has been done with delicacy and faithfulness. It is no ‘ version,’ 
‘paraphrase,’ but the pect himself; the same quaint phrases ; his own mode of speaking and deseribing 5 
been preserved as far as tle bounds of modern language, to be intelligible, w ould permit."’—Cvurt Gazette. 


WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


and the exeention of this design.’ —Atlas. 
all cbjection by modernizing the single words, 
times in which he 


no ‘translation,’ or 


all has 











THE SPECTATOR. 





HE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
Part V. is Just Published. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, post 8vo. Price 9s. 6d. ‘ 
R. FERGUSON’S ESSAYS ON 
THE MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES OF 
WOMEN. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, 2d Edit. with Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
EMOIRS OF HIS OWN LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF SIR SAMUEL ROM- 
{LLY ; with his Political Diary. Edited by his Sons. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready, Nineteenth Edition, with Portrait of the 
Authors, and Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
RE ECTED ADDRESSES. 

With a Preface and Notes by the Authors, now 
first published. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Now Ready, a Sixth Edition, revived, with 250 Illustra- 
tions, 3 vols. 12mo, 24s. 
RINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 
or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its In- 
habitants considered as illustrative of Geology. 
By Cuaries Lyetu, Esq. F.R.S. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 
Now Ready, 8vo. 7s. 64. Z 
WELVE SERMONS delivered in the 
New Temple of the Israelites at Hamburg. 
By Dr. Gorrnorpy Saromon. 
Translated from the German by Anna Marta Go.psmip. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This Day is Published, post 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 

| ETTERS FROM ITALY 
YOUNGER SISTER. By Catuertne Taytor. 

') There is mach both of novelty and utility in the 
plan of this work. The letters are lessons on Italy to 
** Younger Sister,’’ whose miugled instruction and 
amusement are never lost sight of.’’—Morning Chronicle. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





YMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH AND HOME. 
Collected aud Edited by James Martineau. 
*,* This volume contains 650 Hymns. 
Louden: Jonn Green, 121, Newgate Street. 


LAW OF MARRIAGE.~— This Day is Published, Is. 
BSERVATIONS ON THE PRO- 
HIBITION OF MARRIAGE IN CERTAIN 
GASES OF RELATIONSHIP BY AFFINITY. 
By A CLeroyMan. 
London: Ser.ey and BurnspE, Fleet Street. 











Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE THIRST for GOLD. A Novel. 
By Miss Burpon, Author of ‘‘ The Friends of 
Fontainblean,”’ ‘‘ Seymour of Sudley,”” &c. &e. 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street; Ottver and 
Boyp, Ediuburgh; J. Cummine, Dublin. 


NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just Published, Part XI. of 
NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY, projected and partly ar- 
ranged by the late Rev. Huou James Rose, B.D. 
Published for the Proprietors by B. Fet.owes, 
Ludgate Street. 


NEW EDITIONS JUST PUBLISHED. 
TIQUETTE FOR THE LADIES. 
Eighty Maxims on Dress, Manners, and Accom- 
plishments. Niveteenth Edition. 1s. cloth. 
ETIQUETTE for GENTLEMEN; with Hiuts on 
the Art of Conversation. Thirteenth Edition. 1s. 
Ti-rand Boave, Fleet Street. 


ENCYCLOPZDIA METROPOLITANA. 
Just Published, l/. 1s. Part LIL. of 
HE ENCYCLOPEDIA METRO- 
POLITANA. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Joun Rose, B.D. 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
" Published for the Proprietors by B. Fettowes, Ludgate 
treet. 

















Just Published, Price 1s. 64. “ 
HE ADVANTAGES of FRIENDLY 
LOAN SOCIETIES, Contrasted with the Ruinous 
Effects of PAWNING. By T. B. Hucses, Esq. of the 
Iuner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Joan Ricuarps and Co. Law Booksellers, 
&c. 194, Fleet Street. 


Just Published, Price 8s. boards, 


HE POLICE GUIDE; containing all 
the Statutes Regulating the Metropolitan and City 
of London Police. With Notesand Index. By R. Cuar- 
nock, Esq. of the Iuner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Joun Ricuarps and Co. Law Booksellers, 
&c. 194, Fleet Street. 


Elegantly printed in 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. in cloth, 
RAY'’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

Each stanza illustrated with au Engraving on Wood, 
from 35 original drawings expressly made for the volume 
by the most eminent artists. 

A Polyglot Edition of this volume, with interpaged 
translations in the Greek, Latin, German, Italian, and 
French Languages. Price 12s. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


JOHN MARTIN’S WORKS AT REDUCED PRICES, 

LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE; 

in Twenty large Mezzotiut Engravings. Folio 

cloth, Published at 10/. 10s. now reduced to 3/.3s, A few 
early proof-copies, Price 4/. 4s. 

2. MILTON S PARADISE LOST. Prowett's splen- 
did Edition. Twenty-four Plates, imperial 8vo. Pub- 
lished at 61. 6s. now reduced to 2/, 2s. cloth, 2/, 15s, mo- 
rocco elegant. 

Titt and Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, 











TO A | 


London, 22, Pall Mall, 21st December 1810. 
HE PUBLICATION OF BLACK- 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE, and the GENERAL 
BUSINESS of Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 
and SONS, will be carried on at 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh, (as heretofore), and in LONDON, at their 
Premises, 22, Pall Mall. 





ss Just Pablished, 
HE WESTMINSTER 
No 68, for January 1841. 
ConTENTs. 

1. License of Counsel—Criminal Procedure. 

2. Woman, and her Social Position . 

3. Architectural Competition ; with Illustrations from 
the Desigus of Messrs. Cockerell and Donaldson for the 
New Royal Exchange. 

4. The Currency and Banking. 

5. Emigratiun; comparative Prospects of our New 
Colonies: with coloured Maps ef Port Grey, Aus‘ralind, 
New South Wales, and Port Nicholson, New Zealand. 

6. The Anglo-Turkish War; Egvpt and Syria. 

7. Critical aud Miseellaneous Notices. Poetry; Fic- 
tion; Music; the Drama; Agriculture; Education; Law 
Reform, &c. &e 


REVIEW, 











Henry Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 
y | YHE MONTHLY CHRONICLE, 
Contatns—l. French aud English Alliance—2. Let- 





for January, 
ter from the Continent: Padua, Venice, Milan, Verona, 
-apal Politics, Painting, Sculpture, Music—3. Unpub- 


‘ lished Scenes from the Tragedy of ‘* Cosmo de Medici”’ 


—4. The First Love, by Mrs. C. C. Clarke—5. Visit to 
the House of Commons, by a Country Gentleman—6. 
Characteristics of the Old English Drama—7. The 
Broken Lyre—8. Sketches of Spanish Generals: No. 
XIII. Javier Mina—9. Broken Sunlight through a 
Wood—10. The Times of the Conqnest—11. Lllustra- 
tions of Dartmoor: No. 1. The High-Tor Rocks. 
Londou; Loneman, Orme, and Co, 





Price One Shilling. 

AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 

for January, (the commencement of a Volume.) 
will contain: France and Euglaud—the Palmer-ton 
Policy—Man and his Missus versus Woman and her 
Mastrer—New Novels; Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ The Hour 
and the Man;"’ Mr. Quillinan’s, ‘*‘ The Conspirators,’’ 
&c.—Memoirs of Jeremy Bentham, by Dr. Bowring— 
Part VIII. Reminiscences of Bowood, (Lord Shel- 
burne’s,) its Inmates and Visiters~Crambambuli for 
New Year's Day, by a Bursch of the University of 
Edinburgh— Memoirs of Beethoven, from recent sources 
—Violet Hamilton, or the Talented Family, Chap. XV. 
and XVI.—LookIng in, and Looking out, by a Templar? 
Literary Register—Pvclitical Register — Postscript— the 
Dissenter’s Manifesto. 
W. Tarr, Edinburgh; Stupxiy, Marsnatr, & Co. Loudon. 


LACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH 














MAGAZINE. No. CCCIIL. January 1841. 
Contents. 

I. Teun Thousand a Year. Part XIV.,—II. A Fourth 
Chapter of Turkish History. The Wars with the Mam- 
lukes—III. Lyrics—-1V. Hints to Authors. Second 
Series. No. I. On the Impressive—V. Mohammed 
Ali—VI. The Chew Tragedy—VII. The Venta of Ar- 
mentia— VIII, England, France, Germany, and Russia 
—IX. Afriea—X. The Speeches in Thucydides— 
XI. Wit and Wisdom, an Allegory—XII. Scvttish 
Melodies. By Delta—XII[. The Peace-Maker’s Pa- 
nacea—X1V. M. Thiers’ Foreign Policy. 

Witttim Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London, 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for January. Price 2s. 6d., being 
the commencement of a new volume, Contains; 

1. Ancient Music of Ireland—2. Romantic aud Lyric 
Poetry of Spain—3, German Ghosts and Ghost seers— 
4. Seotland and the Scotech-—5. Our Portrait Gallery, 
No. XV. William Carleton, (with an Etching)—6. Le 
Chateau de Vandyk, by Charles Lever, Esq.—7. The 
Fate of the O'Learys, by Mrs. S. C. Hali—8. The 
Misfortunes of Barney Branagan, by William Carleton— 
9. Wills’ Lives of Illustrious Irishmen—10. Charles 
O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon—11. Sounets—12. Christ- 
mas Rhymes—'The Little Heinzelmen, by John Anstor, 
LL.D.—13. Is Lord Palmerston a Traitor? 

Dublin: Witram Curry jun., and Co.; Fraser and 
Crawrorp, Edinburgh; W.S. Orr and Co., London. 
Orders received by all Bcoksellers and Vendors of Peri- 
odicals . 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for January, which is the first of a new Volume, 
Contaiss—An Account of the Repairs of the Temple 
Church, with a Plate of the Norman Wheel-window 
recently disclosed there—Views of the New Schoolhouse 
at Garsington, co. Oxford, and of a Cairn in the Isle of 
Skye—Also a continuation of the Diary of a Lover of 
Literature —Anecdotes of French Ambassadors. in Eng- 
labd—On Education in Words and in Things—Historica! 
Notices of the three Chiltern Hundreds ; &c. &c.—Re- 
TRospectivE Review: Works of Christopher Marlow— 
Review of New Publications—Literary and Antiquarian 
Tutelligence—Historical Chronicle, and Oxirvary, con- 
tainiug Memoirs of Sir Siduey Smith, Sir Ross Donnelly, 
Thomas Hill, Esq., William Hazledine, Esq., &c. &c. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Witttram Pickertne, Chancery Lane. 











This Day, is Published, Price Sixpence, No. I. of 
; wre PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE: 
A Mouthly Journal of Religion, Politics, and 
Literature, Edited by Josera Rayner STEPHENS. 

Contents: Thoughts on the Times—Homely Read- 
ings from the Holy Book—The Old English Yeoman 
(Poetry)—The Mouk, a Tale from the Swedish of Karl 
Aug. Nicauder—The Cramb Basket; or, Scraps from 
my Letter Drawer—Present State of the People—In- 
tolerauce Rebuked—Feelings between the Rich and the 
Poor—Owenism —The Papists—Slowness of National 
Reform—The People should be Amused—The New Poor 
Law (Poetry) —** Vhat are we to do?’”’—He always went 
to Church !(Poetry)—Tidings and Tokens, Month by 
Mouth. , 

Leeds: Priuted and Published by J. Hozson, at h's 
General Priuting and Publishing Offices, 5, Market 
Street, Briggate. London: J. Creave, 1, Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street. Mauchester: A. Heywoop, 60, Oldham 
Street, Sold also by all Booksellers. 





ARDENER'’S GAZETTE, conducted 

by J. C. LOUDON, F _R.S., &c.—The opeuing 

Number of the year 1841 wil! contain the first of a series 

of original and valuable Papers on the Organization of 

Plants, &e. In addition to is Gardening Information, 

the Gazette is a complete Family Newspaper.—Puab- 

lished every Saturday morning, at six o'clock. Office, 
320, Strand. 

This Day, January 2d, Published, Price 6d. Stamped, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
HE GARDENER’S CHRONICLE, 


a Weekly Record of Kural Economy and Geueral 





News. The Horticultural Part edited by Professor Linp« 
ney. A detailed Prospectus may be had at the office, 3, 


Charles Street, Covent Garden. The Gardener’s Chroe 
nicle may be ordered of all Newsmen. 
Orders received by all Newsmen, 


HE LONDON ALMANACK, 
OFFICIAL REGISTER, AND COUNTY 
CALENDAR, will be ready in ten days: the delay in 
obtaining the Corrected Lists of the County Authorities 
has prevented the publication of the work at the time 
previously announced. 
London: Scorr, Wesster, and Geary, 26, Charter- 
house Square. 








Just Published, in feap. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK, for 1841. 
With Twelve Engravings by Gxorere Cruix- 
SHANK, Viz.-— 
Twelfth Night — Drawing | Long Days and Long Ears, 
Characters. Idées Nay oliennes. 
St. Valentine’s Bill-y-doux. | Massacre of Bartholomew 
Theatrical Fun-dinner. (Fair.) 
A Consol-atory Reflection. | A Drive in Drury Lane. 
Settling for the Derby. Sees-unable Weather. 
The Victuallers’ Dinner. A Swallow at Christmas. 
And many other I!ustrations. 
Tit7 and Bosv_, 86, Fleet Strect. 


N IRROR.—NEW VOLUME.—Conm- 
4 modore Napier, Mebemet Ali, aud the Emperor 
of China, The MIRROR Volume, comprising the num- 
bers from June to December 1840), Price 5s. 6d. contains, 
in addition to the above, three portraits, with interesting 
Biographical sketches, upwards of fifty other Engravings 
of popular interest—a Street in Pekin; James Town, 
St. Helena; View of Singapore; the Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew, London ; New Front to the Adelphi Theatre ; 
Bunyan’s Pulpit; St. Jean d’Acre, &c.; and its usual 
variety of choice, original, and selected literary coutents. 
Joun Liusirp, 143, Strand. 














RASER’S MAGAZINE. 

The Number for January 1841 commences a 
New Volume. An excellent opportunity is thus offered 
to those who have not hitherto subscribed to this Peri- 
odical of entering their names at their respective Book- 
sellers. The Subscription is Two Shillings and Sixpeuce 
monthly; and the Work is supplied by all Booksellers in 
Town and Country. : 

The Contents of the Number for January are as fol- 

low: What does our Russian Ally meau to do ?—Go, 
Going, Gone! By Nimrod—The Coudemned Cells. 
From the Note-Book of the Ordinary. Chapter 1V. 
Poisoning. Chapter V. The Incendiary—The Scottish 
Liturgies—Captain Orlando Sabertash on the Philosophy 
of Flirtation—The Greater and Lesser Stars of Old Pall 
Mall, Chapter Il. James Christie, the Priuce of Auc- 
tioneers; Old Cock avd Langford of the Piazza. Chapter 
IV. Cleveland House; Lord Chancellor Clarendon ; 
King Charles II.; Eleanor Gwynn; Madame de Que- 
rolle; Death of Charles II.; Song by this King; Sir 
Godfrey Kueller; Dr. Arbuthnot. §Chapter V. The 
Rookery ; Origin of the Beggar’s Opera. Chapter VI. 
Gillray Caricaturist—The Three Great Epochs. Book 
I. 1830. Chapter VI. Showing how change of mind 
leads to changeof method. Chapter VII. Great exploits 
require to be perfurmed boldly and wisely—Father 
Mathew—A batch of Almanacks for 1841—Rastic Con- 
troversies. No. II. The Uncannie Woman—Epistles to 
the Literati. No. XVII. Galt, fils, toa Friend of Galt, 
pére—Life and Times of Montrose—Lameutations and 
Perplexities of the Liberals. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London. 


SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The First Number for the New Year, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Edited by W. Harntson Arnswortn, Esq, 
And INustrated by Crurxsuanx, Crowquitt, and LEECH. 
Contains: 
GUY FAWKES. 
By W. Harrison Arnsworta, Esq. 
Illustrated by Georor CrvurmsHANK. 

Book the Second—Chap VII. THE STAR CHAMBER, 
Chap. VIII. THE JAILER’S DAUGHTER. 
Abd catious, a Prize Essay. | Victoria Regina. By Miss 
By Albany Poyntz. Acton. aes 
The Village Blacksmith. | The Old Ledger. Edited 

By Prof. Longtellow. and illustrated by Alfred 
When shall we three meet Crowquill; No. I. The 
again? Grey Mare. 

MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; 
Or, Pereyrinations wiih Uncle Tim and Mr. Bosky, of 
Little Britain. Drysalter. By George DaNieL. 

With the following Songs—The Goose and Vestris, 
Early Morn, Spring Gardens, My Lord Skagys and his 
Broomstick, The Ballad-singer’s Apology for Greenwich 
Fair, Blcuze Linder—* She’s all my fancy painted her.” 
Stanley Thoru. By the Au- | The late Thomas Hill, Esq. 

thor of ‘* Valentine Vox.” with a Portrait from an 

Illustrated by Leech. Origiual Miniature. 
Chapter XXXII. Stanley’s | Bells. By Hal Willis. 

Introduction tothe House | My Grand Tour. 

of Commons. | Cemeteries and Church- 
Chapter XXXII. Inwhich | yards—A Visit to Kensall 

the venerable Gentleman Green. 

appears to be caught at | Opinions of the ‘ Times.”’ 
} By Hal Willis. 

Colin Clink. By Charles 
Hooten. 














last. 

Chapter XXXIV. The Peti- 
tion; its progress and 
result. 

COUNTY LEGENDS. No. II.—NELL COOK, 
By THomas Ingonnssy, Esq. 
Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 
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REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


IMPORT. 


WITH THE PRIN 


DUTIES. 
CIPAL EVIDENCE. 





Martis 5° d 


ie Maii 1840. 


OrpereD, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the several Duties levied on Imports into the United Kingdom; and 
how far those Duties are for Protection to similar Articles, the Produce or Manufacture of this Country or of the British 
Possessions abroad, or whether the Duties are for purpose of Revenue alone. 

ftlembers of Committer. 


Mr. Hume, (Chairman.) Mr. Witrram 
Mr. TurseE.t, 

Mr. Wm. Joun BLAkeE, 
Mr. Ewart, 


Mr. THORNELY, 


Mr. VI“ciers, 

Sir GeorGe CLERK, 
Mr. Wa. Duncomse, 
Mr. Onmssy Gore, 


Str Georce SIncLair, 
Mr. LABOUCHERE, 

Str Cuarvtes DouGtas, 
Mr. Aaron CHAPMAN, 

Str Henry PARNELL. 


WILLIAMS, 





REPORT. 


Tre Sevecr ComMiTTEE appointed to inquire into the several Duties 
levied on imports into the United Kingdom, and how far those Duties 
are for Protection to similar Articles the Produce or Manufacture of 
this Country or of the British Possessions abroad, or whether the 
Duties are for the purposes of Revenue alone—and to whom several 
Petitions were referred—and who were empowered to report the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before them to the House—have considered the mat- 
ters to them referred, and agreed to the following Report. 


The evidence is of so valuable a character, that your Committee 
could hardly do justice to it in detail, unless they were to proceed, 
step by step, to a complete analysis; which the advanced period of 
the session will not allow them todo. They must, therefore, con- 
fine themselves to reporting the general impressions they have re- 
ceived, and submit the evidence to the serious consideration of the 
House; persuaded that it cannot be attentively examined without 
producing a strong conviction that important changes are urgently 
required in our Customhouse legislation. 

The tariff of the United Kingdom presents neither congruity 
nor unity of purpose; no gencral principles seem to have been 
applied. 

/ he schedule to the Act 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 56, for consolidating 
the Customs duties, enumerates no fewer than 1,150 different rates 
of duty chargeable on imported articles, all other commodities 
paying duty as unenumerated; and very few of such rates appear 
to have been determined by any recognized standard; and it would 
be difficult for any person unacquainted with the details of the 
tariff to estimate the probable amount of duty to which any given 
commodity would be found subjected. There are cases where the 
duties levied are simple and comprehensive; others, where they 
fall into details both vexatious and embarrassing. 

The tariff often aims at incompatible ends: the duties are some- 
times meant to be both productive of revenue and for protective 
objects, which are frequently inconsistent with each other: hence 
they sometimes operate to the complete exclusion of foreign pro- 
duce, and in so far no revenue can of course be received; and 
sometimes, when the dnty is inordinately high, the amount of 
revenue becomes in consequence trifling. They do not make the 
receipt of revenue the main consideration, but allow that primary 
object of fiscal regulations to be thwarted by an attempt to protect 
a great variety of particular interests, at the expense of the revenue 
and of the commercial intercourse with other countries. 

Whilst the tariff has been made subordinate to many small pro- 
ducing interests at home, by the sacrifice of revenue in order to sup- 
port these interests, the same principle of preference is largely applied, 
by the various discriminatory duties, to the produce of our Colonies, 
by which exclusive advantages are given to the Colonial interests 
at the expense of the Mother-country. Your Committee would 
refer to the evidence respecting the articles of sugar and coffee, as 
examples of the operation of these protective duties. 


of which total amount, 17 articles, each producing more than 


100,000/., produced 944 per cent., OF .........sceeseeseees £21,700,630 
That 29 articles produced 3 9-10ths per cent., or...... 898,661 
And that these 46 articles produced 98 2-5ths per 

CONG cg OR  cccasuccnsedacinenssnscctyeedseacacaseddvedauaseate 22,599,291 
That all other articles, amounting to 144 in number, 

produced 1 3-Sths per cent, OF...cccccecssesesseveres 363,319 


Showing that 190 articles, exclusive of about 80,0000. 

collected upon 531 other articles, and excluding 

147 articles, upon which an excess of drawback of 

5,3981. was allowed, produced the total revenue of £ 22,962,610 

It will be seen that seventeen articles, affording the largest 
amount of Customs revenue, are articles of the first necessity and 
importance to the community—viz. sugar, tea, tobacco, spirits, 
wine, timber, corn, coffee, butter, currants, tallow, seeds, raisins, 
cheese, cotton wool, sheep’s wool, and silk manufactures; and that 
the interests of the public revenue have been by no means the pri- 
mary consideration in levying the import-duties, inasmuch as com- 
peting foreign produce is in some instances excluded, and in others 
cheeked by high differential duties, levied for the protection of 
British Colonial interests; and in many cases such differential 
duties do not answer the object proposed, for it appears, in the 
case of foreign clayed sugars, where it was obviously intended they 
should be excluded from the British market, that the monopoly 
granted to British Colonial sugars has so enormously raised the 
prices in our market, that they have lately come into consumption 
though charged with a duty of 63s. per hundredweight, while our 
Plantation sugars pay only 24s. 

Another inconvenience which the differential duties create is, 
that they offer a premium for evading the intention of the Legisla- 
ture. Foreign coffees are charged 1s. 3d. per pound ; Colonial coffees 
only 6d.; while coffees imported from the Cape of Good Hope pay 
9d. Nowas the cost of sending in an unusual and indirect way 
coffee from foreign countries to the Cape is only from 3d. to ld. 
per pound, very large quantities are shipped from the Brazils and 
Hayti to the Cape, and thence reshipped to England: the English 
consumer thus pays the increased duty and the difference of 
freight, and the foreign coffee is not excluded from the British 
market, though it was obviously the purpose of the law to ex- 
clude it. 

Your Committee cannot refrain from impressing strongly on the 
attention of the House that the effect of prohibitory duties, while 
they are of course wholly unproductive to the revenue, is to impose 
an indirect tax on the consumer, often equal to the whole difference 
of price between the British article and the foreign article which 
the prohibition excludes. This fact has been strongly and em- 
phatically urged on your Committee by several witnesses ; and the 
enormous extent of taxation so levied cannot fail to awaken the at- 
tention of the House. On the articles of food alone, it is averred, 





Your Committee refer to a general account prepared by the In- 
spector of Imports, of the several articles imported into the United 
Kingdom in 1838-39, stating in separate columns the quantity im- 
ported, exported, and retained for home consumption, with the 
rates of duty chargeable on each, and whether in a raw state, par- 
tially manufactured, or manufactured ; by which it appears that 862 
articles are divided into eight schedules, which they submit to the 
serious consideration of the House; viz. 


according to the testimony laid before the Committee, that the 
amount taken from the consumer exceeds the amount of all the 
other taxes which are levied by the Government. And the wit- 


| nesses concur in the opinion that the sacrifices of the community 


are not confined to the loss of revenue, but that they are accompa- 
nied by injurious effects upon wages and capital: they diminish 
greatly the productive powers of the country, and limit our active 
trading relations. 

Somewhat similar is the action of high and protective duties. 
These impose upon the customer a tax equal to the amount of the 








chedule. Totals. 
I. containing 349 articles, producing less than 100/. each of £ 
Customs -duty, and in the aggregate ........ssecsesseseeseeeees 8,050 
IT. containing 132 articles, producing from 1002. to 5002 each 31,629 | 
TIN isniie, ocsde Miran catasecteierevennecs 5002 to 11,0002. ,, 32,056 
| See ae ee 107 1,000. to  5,0002. ,, 244,733 | 
Wes 5,000/. to 100,000/. ,, 1,397,324 | 
BA) A 100,000/. to 500,000/. ,, 1,838,630 | 
VIL. rey 500,000/. each & upwards 18,575,071 | 
VUL. ..... ssseeeee 147 on which no duty has been received, but on 
which there has been an excess of drawback of......00+..+++8 5,398 | 


It appears from the evidence of Mr. Porter, of the Board of 
Trade, that the total amount of Customs revenue received in the 
Daited Kingdom in the year ending January 1840, was 22,962,610/, ; | 


. 





duties levied upon the foreign article, whilst it also increases the 
price of all the competing home-produced articles to the same 
amount as the duty; but that increased price goes, not to the 
Treasury, but to the protected manufacturer. It is-obvious that 
high protective duties check importation, afd consequently are 
unproductive to the revenue; and experience Shows that the profit 


| to the trader, the benefit to the consumer, and the fiseal interests 


of the country, are all sacrificed when heavy import-duties impede 
the interchange of commodities with other nations. onto. 

The inquiries of your Committee have naturally Jed them_to it 
vestigate the effects of the protective system_on ranplacture 
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labour. They find on the part of those who are connected with 
some of the most important of our manufactures, a conviction, and 
a growing conviction, that the protective system is not, on the 
whole, beneficial to the protected manufictures themsclves. Seve- 
ral witnesses have expressed the utmost willingness to surrender 
any protection they have from the tariffs, and disclaim any benefit 
resulting from that protection: and your Committee, in investi- 
gating the subject as to the amount of duties levied on the plea of | 
protection to British manufactures, have to report that the amount 
does not exceed half a million sterling; and some of the manufac- 
turers, who are supposed to be most interested in retaining those 
duties, are quite willing they should be abolished, for the purpose 
of introducing a more liberal system into our commercial policy. 

Your Committee gather from the evidence that has been laid 
before them, that while the prosperity of our own manufactures is 
not to be traced to benefits derived from the exclusion of foreign 
rival manufacturers, so neither is the competition of Continental ; 
manufacturers to be traced to a protective system. They are told 
that the most vigorous and successful of the manufactures on the 
Continent have grown, not out of peculiar favour shown to them 
by legislation, but from those natural and spontaneous advantages 
which are associated with labour and capital in certain localities, 
and which cannot be transferred elsewhere at the mandate of the 
Legislature, or at the will of the manufacturer. Your Committee 
sce reason to believe, that the most prosperous fabrics are those 
which flourish without the aid of special favours. It has been 
stated to your Committee, that the Icgislation of Great Britain, 
whenever it is hostile to the introduction of foreign commodities, 
is invariably urged by the foreign states that produce such commodi- 
ties, as a ground and a sanction for laws being passed by them hostile 
to the introduction of products of British industry ; and while on 
the one hand there is reason to believe that the liberalizing the 
tariffs of Great Britain would lead to similar favourable changes in 
the tariffs of other nations, so it is seriously to be apprehended 
that a persistence in our illiberal and exclusive policy will bring 
with it increased imposts on, if not prohibitions against the products 
of British labour being admitted to other countries. 

With reference to the influence of the protective system upon 
wages, and on the condition of the labourer, your Committee have 
to observe, that as the pressure of foreign competition is heaviest 
on those articles in the production of which the rate of wages is 
lowest, so it is obvious, in a country exporting so largely as Eng- 
land docs, that other advantages may more than compensate for an 
apparent advantage in the money-price of labour. ‘The countries in 
which the rate of wages is lowest are not always those which ma- 
nufacture most successfully; and your Committee are persuaded 
that the best service that could be rendered to the industrious 
classes of the community, would be to extend the field of labour, 
and of demand for labour, by an extension of our commerce; and 
that the supplanting the present system of protection and prohibi- 
tion by a moderate tariff, would encourage and multiply most 
beneficially for the state and for the people our commercial trans- 
actions. 

Your Committee further recommend, that as speedily as possible 
the whole system of differential duties and of all restrictions should 
be reconsidered, and that a change therein be effected, in such a 
manner that existing interests may suficr as little as possible in the 
transition to a more liberal and equitable state of things. Your 
Committee is persuaded that the difficulties of modifying the dis- 
criminating duties which favour the introduction of British Colonial 
articles would be very much abated if the Colonies were themselves 
allowed the benefits of free trade with all the world. 

Although, owing to the period of the session at which the inquiry 
was begun, your Committee have not been able to embrace all the 
several branclics which come within the scope of their instructions, 
they have thought themselves warranted in reporting their strong 
conviction of the necessity of an immediate change in the import- 
duties of the kingdom: and should Parliament sanction the views 
which your Committee entertain on these most important matters, 
they are persuaded that, by imposts on a small number of those 
articles which are now most productive, the amount of each impost 
being carefully considered with a view to the greatest consumption 
of the article, and thereby the greatest receipt to the Customs, no 
loss would occur to the revenue, but, on the contrary, a consider- 
able augmentation might be confidently anticipated. 

The simplification they recommend would not only vastly facili- 
tate the transactions of commerce, and thereby benefit the revenue, 
but would at the same time greatly diminish the cost of collection, 
remove multitudinous sources of complaint and vexation, and give 
an example to the world at large, which, emanating from a com- 
munity distinguished above all others for its capital, its enterprise, 
its intelligence, and the extent of its trading relations, could not 
but produce the happiest effects, and consolidate the great inte- 
rests of peace and commerce by associating them intimately and 
permanently with the prosperity of the whole family of nations. 

6th August 1840. 


EVIDENCE. 
JOHN M‘GREGOR, Esq. 
First Examination—6th July 1840. 
Chairman, What situation do’ you hold in the Board of Trade?—I 
am one of the Joint Secretaries. 
Will you state to the Committee the amount of Customs for the past 








from those which are levied for fiscal purposes?—The net amount of 
the revenue for the year ending 5th January 1840, or for the fiscal year 
1839, was 22,962,6102, Inthe whole schedule of duties (of the Customs 
Act, 3 and 4 W. IV. c. 56) there are 1,150 articles enumerated, each 
having a fixed specific duty charged on them. The unenumerated 
articles come in under a fixed ad valorem duty: the one ad valorem duty 
is 5 per cent., which is levied on certain articles named, as hair, unma- 
nufactured painters’ colours, medals, ore, raw fruit, &c. &c. not other- 
wise enumerated; this duty is limited to a few articles: the other ad 
valorem duty of 20 per cent. is on all articles not in any way named in 
the tariff. There are ad valorem duties on named articles, as on oil, not 
otherwise enumerated, or charged a duty of 50 per cent. 

Can you state the several articles upon which you consider a duty is 
levied as a protection to British manufactures?—The amount of the 
revenues received for the year I have named, on twenty enumerated 
heads of articles of British manufacture, is 402,575/.; on unenumerated 
articles there is, beyond this, 40,3802. ; total on manufactures, 443,3551. 

Does that amount of 443,355/ constitute, as far as you know, the 
whole amount of protection given to the manufactures of this country ?— 
With the exception of the amount received on cotton manufactures and 
woollen manufactures, the duties of which are not considered protec- 
tive, inasmuch as neither the manufacturers of the one or the other re- 
quire any protection ; on the contrary, they have stated to the Board of 
Trade that they want no protection whatever. It is a revenue-duty of 
10 per cent. on cotton manufactures, and of 15 per cent. on woollen 
manufactures. 

Mr. Villiers. Can you state that in some cases a duty cannot be pro- 
tective, from the relative cost of the articles as they are produced at 
home and abroad ?—It is a curious fact with regard to some manufac- 
tures that are protected, the linen and silk manufactures for example, 
that those two branches of industry have been more frequently in a 
greater state of distress and misery than any others. 

But are there not some facts connected with this trade, from which we 
might infer that no duty imposed upon the foreign article could offer 
any protection to the same kind of article produced at home, such as 
our producing and exporting largely of the article at the time that there 
is a duty upon it when imported ?—The fact of the duty being 10 per 
cent., and the revenue derived on cotton manufactures being oni; 6,5841., 
are evidence, with perhaps a few exceptions in regard to Germany, that 
those goods are produced or sold here as cheap as in other countries, 
and that they require no protection: but as far as I have been able to as- 
certain, in regard to cotton and woollen manufactures, the manufacturers 
themselves, immediately after the peace, declared that unless they 
changed their system they could not succeed; that is, they must manu-- 
facture in large quantities; that instead of going upon the old system 
of large profits, they must go upon the principle of small profits and 
great sales. 

In consequence of going upon that better system, is the result that 
they produce those articles cheaper than the manufacturers abroad ?— 
They have produced them hitherto cheaper than the chief manufac- 
turers abroad; but they have found latterly in the Mediterranean, that 
the woollen cloths of the South of France are produced cheaper than 
ours; coarse cloths from the South of France meet us in the foreign 
market, aud have driven our cloths out of the Italian markets and the 
markets of Egypt to some extent. 

Do you suppose that those cloths would come into competition with 
our own if this duty were not imposed ?—No; a duty of 10 and 15 per 
cent, is no protection: the expense of transport, if they produced them 
on the spot so much cheaper than ours, would be equal nearly to 10 and 
15 per cent. Every duty, if paid, is protective that exceeds the cost of 
transporting the goods, produced at the same price, from the country 
where they are produced to the country where they are sold. 

Chairman. Can you state the amount of cotton manufacture which 
we exported last year?—17,694,303/. in value of woven articles, that 
is exclusive of cotton twist; the cotton twist exported was 6,857,S262. 
in value; both together amounted to 24,552,1290. 

Do you consider that when we export so large an amount of cotton 
manufactures, the very small sum of 6,584l. received on imports is a 
proof that the manufacture generally requires no protection ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

Will you state the amount of exports of woollen cloths of the same 
kind as those for which we have received 25,113/. of duty on imports? 
— The declared value of the exports of woollen manufactures for last 
year was 6,278,0991, exclusive of woollen yarn, the value of which is 
stated at 401,188/. 

Have you any means of knowing how far the manufacturers of 
woollen cloths and yarns consider that they require protection ?—Since 
I have been at the Board of Trade, we have had several woollen manu- 
facturers, amongst various other manufacturers, at the Board, and they 
have invariably to me disclaimed requiring any protection whatever. 

Mr. Gore.] You say that the woollen and cotton manufacturers have 
stated that they require no protection, and that therefore you do not 
call those protecting duties >—Yes. 

Mr. Villiers. And you express the same opinion with respect to 
woollens that you have done with regard to cottons, viz. that the duty 
cannot act as a protection when we export so large a quantity ?—Cere 
tainly. Iam not prepared, however, to say that this duty will not ve 
soon become a protection, inasmuch as the manufacturers in the Sout 
of France, and in some of the cloth manufactories in Verviers, Eupon, 
and other places in the neighbourhood of Aix-la- Chapelle, and in West- 
phalia, and also in Saxony, possibly in Moravia, may produce woollens 
ata cost so much less than ours, as may be equal not only to the ex- 
pense of transport, but also to the 15 per cent. on the naport. 

But your reason for considering it not a protection is, that people get 
what they want at the cheapest market, and if they could get it cheaper 
in another country they would do so?—They would. 

Chairman. Weuld not the lower price of foreign goods have an 
effect in lessening the exports of our woollens, instead of their coming 
into this market ?—What I would observe with regard to the export of 
our woollens, particularly to the States of the Germanic Union, is this, 
the actual amount of our export to those countries has not diminished 
since the establishment of the Prussian tariff over the whole of those 
countries; but I found in all parts of Germany, that Americans, and 





year ; and, if you can, distinguish the several amounts which are consi- 
dered as protective op our manufactures, or on our Colonial produce, 





other purchasers for South America and Cuba, came to the fairs of 
Leipzic and Berlin, and also Vienna, to purchase woollens and cottons 
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at those markets, for the markets of South America, Cuba, and the United 
States, which we used entirely to supply before. 

Mr. Villiers. When you say that the export of our woollens has not 
diminished to Germany, do you speak of those States included in the 
Germanic League?—Yes; there is no doubt that the consumption of 
our woven manufactures has decreased in those States: but very extra- 
ordinary facilities have been afforded under the Prussian system for the 
transport of goods: the consequence has been, since the year 1833, that 
a much greater quantity of British manufactures have been sold to be 
sent through and out of the States under the Germanic Union, into 
other countries, from the facility which has been extended by the Prus- 
sian Government in respect to the inland warehousing. All importers of 


the very small amount of duty that we receive altogether upon manu- 
factures : and this, more strictly speaking, is the result of a synopsis I 
have made of our Customs-duties as regards revenue, to show how great 
a number of articles we enumerate with a specified duty, and how very 
small a number of those contribute essentially to the revenue. 
Will you deliver in that paper which you have prepared upon tha 
subject ? 
{ The witness delivered in the same, which is as follows. ] 
The net produce of the revenue of the Customs 





respectability residing within the Germanic States are allowed to bring 
their goods to their own warehouses: in the towns where fairs are held 
they are weighed when they are put in; at the end of six months the 

oods remaining are reweighed. On being first weighed, the duty is 
charged to the merchant in the customs-books ; they receive credit at 
the end of six months for all that has been sold for transit, and for what 
remains on hand, paying up the difference of duty for what has been 
sold for consumption : for the goods then remaining on hand the duty is 
charged against them for another six months; and the facility thus 
created by the Prussian Government has been found to be very conve- 
nient to the importers, for they generally receive the money for the 
goods they sell before they pay the duties. The goods sent out in 
transit are chiefly smuggled into Poland and into Russia, or carried to 
the East through Germany, so that they are not consumed in the 
country. 

Do you know that the consumption of British woollen goods has di- 
minished in those countries within the last few years?—The consump- 
tion of British woollens and British cottons has diminished, I think, 
to the extent of one-half, in all the Rhenish States. But the general 
declared value of British and Irish produce and manufactures exported 
from the United Kingdom to Prussia, Germany, and Holland, during 
the years from 1833 to 1838, both inclusive, has been during these 
years as follows— 








Prussia. Germany. Holland, Total. 

£ £ £ £ 
1833 ...... 144,179 ...... 4,355,548 ...... 2,181,893 ...... 6,681,620 
1834 ...... 136,423 ...... 4,547,166 ...... 2,470,267 ...... 7,153,856 
1835 ...... 188,273) ..:... 4,602,966 ...... 2,648,402 ...... 7,439,641 
PBS6 cscace 160,722 4.655. 4,463,729 ...... 2,509,622 ...... 7,134,073 
1837 ...... 131,596: «5.30: 4,898,016 ...... 3,040,029 ...... 8,069,581 
1838 ...... 155,223 .:.... 4,988,900 ...... 3,549,429 ...... 8,693,552 
NGO iisieai soak (weve ee er 


Mr. Thornely. Who now supply the consumption that we supplied 
formerly ?—Cotton manufactures are supplied by the print-manufac- 
turers of Berlin, Westphalia, and Saxony, and also by some very large 
manufacturers established in Wirtemburg and in the Great Dutchy of 
Baden, and also by the Swiss manufacturers. 

Chairman, Are you able to state whether it is on account of the 
better patterns of the prints, or the cheapness of the fabrics, that they 
are sold so largely ?—It is owing certainly to the cheapness; many of 
the patterns are exact imitations of those of Manchester and France. 

Mr. Villiers. It is in the heavy coarse woollens that we have lost 
our market in Germany ?—In the very heavy coarse woollens we have 
lost the market, not, as many people assert, from the high duty in the 
Prussian tariff, but from the cheap German production of the coarser 

oods, 

. Sir G. Clerk. You stated, that notwithstanding the Prussian tariff, 
an equal quantity of British woollen goods was still imported into the 
States under the Germanic Union ?—Yes. 

For the purpose of being reéxported to the countries in the East of 
Europe ?—They are smuggled contraband into Russia by the Jews of 
Brody ; and they are also exported through the whole Continent of 
Europe, by the Danube, to the countries of the Black Sea. ™ 

If the American merchant finds it more convenient to purchase 
German goods at the great fairs of Berlin and Leipzic for exportation 
to America, can you state why it would not suit the smugglers in the 
East of Europe to smuggle German manufactured goods instead of 
British, at a cheaper price?—The reason given to me by one of the 
principal importers of British goods, was this: he said that it required 
a long period before the people of the East changed their customs and 
habits, and that it had been the custom at Manchester for the last half- 
century to manufacture particular goods for the inhabitants of those 
countries, 

Mr. Villiers. You do not doubt that when they discover that they 
get as good an article from the German manufacturers at a cheaper 
rate, they will buy the articles of them?—Mr. Koch, our Consul at 
Frankfort, has written to me frequently within the last three years, 
stating that the way ia which we should lose our market would be by 
the inhabitants of the countries which we supplied changing their 
habits; that they would give up the habit of using our manufactures : 











(inwards) of Great Britain, for the year ending 5th £ 
January 1840, amounted to ...........c.cccccscccccssccseres 20,956,551 
Tose bee GiB OF TNO cscs ccgecdcdaccdosdacveasacasdapemnconces 2,006,059 
OM ooiccsecadvtscncdencsdenssees £22,962,610 
Of the above revenue, there is levied on 146 articles...... 22,881,850 
On all other tariffed and enumerated, and on all other 
CRCMNNUNEEE SIE... dicncicocceutsedstecnssiuxxeetudeooud 80,760 
MU dickcscacsdiuieds Keceteeseres £22,962,610 


On the following 10 leading articles of importation, the revenue 
levied in the year ending 5th January 1840, was 










Boy BUR OIE TOIAIROR os 0055s corscensenccversacuoveuanouepens £4,826,917 
De ROME cescasnccaccavaciuas .. 93,658,763 
3. Spirits ... 2,615,413 
4,. Witte si. .. —:1,849,308 
Tie ROOMRON cncvenssdcediue «ee 3,495,686 
6. Coffee and Cocoa awe 794,818 
Za. Mertens OF all Bin ose ccscccaace ces acevestsevanuctisdendexecies 462,002 
8; Famber and dye- woods i... sivescicssracncstcatcivaviccsies 1,668,584 
9. Corn, Grain, Meal, and Rice........cccccccscccessosccccseces 1,131,075 
10, Provisions (including Bacon, Hams, Butter, Eggs, &c.) 368,560 
‘Fotal amount ..:ccacieccesceses £20,871,136 


On the following 6 articles, the duties levied in the year ending Janu- 
ary 5th 1840 were as foliows, vizi— 














Pi COD MUD SOD os ow acacscenccavectevastaducsblesnddcanieaeda £145,712 
SOON Oe MN MII oc caccneccsaccenacsaceccdapnussecowesecaceantead 69,964 
3. Spices of all kinds............. acsdddadansdnecincdeseceeenaaias 98,261 
4. Hides and skins 94,987 
Eis, FREI 2g don eaaednateccdeveucts ia 181,999 
6. Wool (Cotton and Sheep’s) 556,225 
£1,147,148 
Which added to the duties levied on the 10 articles 
in the preceding list, viz.........46 wiscustustuine naieatde 20,871,136 
Gives a grand total on 16 unmanufactured articles of £22,018,284 
"PORAl Het FEVORUE <occccsccccvcsccccsaccuvadoones £22,962,610 
Balance received on 1,136 minor articles... 944,326 


Therefore the duty levied on all the remaining 514 articles, including 
all raw materials and manufactured goods, is 55,674l. less than one 
million. 
THE REVENUE LEVIED ON MANUFACTURED ARTICLES WAS 
AS FOLLOWS— 


















Duty. £ 

Brass Manufactures..........0+ cebaaaae ‘natndieeneies 30 per cent. 1,710 

3oxes of all kinds ......... fianiseacdhisecistasiiduaama 20 “ 2,769 
MORN sco nctddacdseccscetescoavsadias dedudduadstbasadacasnacetete is. per Ib. 2,140 
Earthenware, China, &c. .- 15 to 20 per cent. 5,623 
Clocks:and Watches ...2.-cseccocscconseseosctesacserees 25 per cent. 9,628 
Copper, Dranalnctured 09.25. ccscccscecateccsnsessestcces 30 pa 731 
Cotton, Manufactures of ... 10 per ct. and made up 20 i 6,584 
Embroidery and Needlework ..........sseseeeeceeeeeees 30 9 8,875 
Flowers, Artificial (not of Silk) .........cseseeeeeres 20 ~ 5,299 
Glass Bottles, and ail other sorts of Glass ...30 to 120 27,304 
Hair and Goats’ Wool, Manufactures of ............ 30 as 3,097 
Hats of Chip and Straw .. .+-.-20s. per dozen 1,729 
BORO ChMN OO oo eisacedg cin catetensnacneedevdtsinags 20 to 40 ‘a 18,505 
Manufactures of Leather, including Shoes and Boots 30 ‘“ 6,095 
Paper and Paper-hangings, 3d. per lb., and Is. per square yard, 

IN RMTINER gs cvaessccuvecercecetecasaveciespooudsennacasgnttonemtsnaed 1,573 
Plaiting of Chip and Straw 19,637 
Silk Manufactures ............... various duties 247,361 
¥ wm dics coeecdaares , 20 3,793 
Catone Water... cssseccesssccsease 5,009 

Voollen Manufactures...15 per cent. and made up 20 per cent. 25,118 
Total duty levied.......<.ccos-csivous £402,575 
On Manufactures, except so much as is included in the 80,7600. 
received from the remaining enumerated tariffed and non- 
enumerated articles; say one-half on Manufactures ....... me 40,380 
Total on Manufactures ..........0006 £443,355 
Duty levied on Raw Materials, exclusive of Cotton and Wool, 
Dye-woods, Oils, Tallow, Seeds, Hides, and Skins .,........ 500,971 
Total Duties levied on Manufactures and minor 
Raw Materials ......, £944,325 








that is the ground of alarm which he has always expressed, and this 
has already been verified to some extent in Germany. | 
Mr. Thornely. Are any considerable quantities of woollen and | 
cotton goods brought into this country to be bonded for exportation ?— | 
I have heard of some that were sent to Glasgow ; but we consider it | 
contrary to law for them to put English marks upon foreign goods. I | 
have various specimens of British marks and cards that were printed for | 
the sales at Frankfort; and, if I recollect well, the place where they | 
were printed was Birmingham; and those are sent out to America, &c. | 
in packages: they are sent, I think, not in the same cases with the 
goods, but in another box to be put upon the goods when they arrive. 
Sir G. Clerk. Is what you consider to be the prejudice of some of 
the inhabitants of the Eastern States of Europe in favour of English 
goods, that they prefer the texture of the article manufactured ; or is it 
a prejudice in favour of the goods from their having the name of 
English goods ?—TI should think partly from their having the name of 
English goods, and partly from their being the same kind, colours, and 
patterns, as those they have been accustomed to wear and to purchase. 
Chairman. Will you state on what principle you have selected those 
twenty enumerated articles as articles on which the duty has been laid 
to protect our manufactures, and not for the purposes of revenue ?—The 
articles selected here were selected incidentally, not with a view of their 
being laid on either for protection or for revenue, but merely to show 


Sir G. Clerk. Have you enumerated the whole of the manufactured 
articles upon which duty appears to be charged?—No; there are the 


| non-enumerated articles into which manufactures with others enter, but 


which only produce 40,3801. 
Mr. Villiers. Do you think the smallness of the amount collected 


| can be any test of the amount of protection ?—No; I do not think the 


mere smallness of the amount is any test. For example, take an article 


| on which the duty has undoubtedly been laid as a protective one, that 


is on silk manufactures: notwithstanding the high duty, the legal im- 


| ports yielded 247,361/ net revenue, more than one-half of the whole 


amount of duty yielded by all other manufactures imported; which 
shows that while we receive a great revenue on silk goods, silk manu- 
factures are manufactured so much cheaper in other countries as to be 
able to beara duty of from 30 to 40 per cent. in this country. Both 
facts are at the same time evidence of the fictitious rotten state of ma- 
nufactures requiring such protection. 

Does the amount of revenue collected upon any article afford any 
test of the extent of protection ; because, if the article is highly protected, 
the amount of revenue would be very small, would it not ?—Not in all 
cases: it would be very small if you produced the articles as nearly as 
possible at the same price as you would produce them in another’ 
country, that is, with the difference of the protecting duty : if you make 
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the protecting duty but very little more than the difference between the 
‘expense of producing in the two countries, you would have a small re- 
venue; but when you come to the silk manufacture, which yields a 
revenue of 247,000/. a year, and when we are well convinced that the 
contraband trade in silk is carried on to a great oxtent, and that if upon 
all the silk introduced into this country the duty was paid, the Treasury 
would receive probably more than 400,000/., it is evident that the silk 
introduced, after paying the cost of transport and paying the duty of 
from 30 to 40 per cent., must be manufactured much cheaper, other- 
wise it would not yield a profit by being imported into this country. 

Chairman. You say that you do not consider the duty would be re- 
quired except for those new articles, which for their rarity and fashion 
might be used here: what are the grounds for forming that opinion ?— 
The grounds are, that we have the metals so much cheaper in this 
country, and the power of working them so much more readily than 
they have in other countries, having the fuel and the metal not far 
distant from each other. 

Are you able to state how far, in Germany, our brass and copper 
manufactures have been interfered with by the Prussian tariff, or any 
late regulations ?—No. I do not think they have been much interfered 
with; because the Prussian tariff applied to the consumption of more 
than half the population previous to the Union, and the brass manufac- 
tures of Solingen and other places in Westphalia were at all times pro- 
duced nearly as cheaply as ours, and better suited for the consumption 
of the country. 

Have you had any opportunities of knowing how far the manufactu- 
rers of brass and copper articles in England consider a protecting duty 
necessary ?—As far as I have had any opportunity of knowing or hear- 
ing, they require no protection whatever. 

With regard to porcelain, you have stated that 5,623/. is received 
on the importation of porcelain: what is the amount of exports ?— 
768,496/. 

Are you able to state to what markets they principally go, and how 
‘far taking off the duty on the imports would interfere with them ?— 
With the exception of the porcelain of France, I do not think that any 
other could come into much competition with ours at the present time ; 
and I think that Jowering the duty would have very little effect, either 
one way or the other, upon them. 

Are you able to state, from your acquaintance with Germany and 
France, the relative price there, and how far our articles of earthen- 
ware are in demand ?—For our coarse pottery, the sale or demand has 
nearly disappeared altogether in Northern Germany. Since the change 
in the Austrian tariff admitting it at a low duty, a great increase has 
taken place in the demand for all kinds of British earthenware. 

Mr. Villiers. You are not aware of earthenware being produced 
cheaper anywhere than in England ?—None, except some very coarse 
delfi ware in Holland. 

Chairman, Are you able to state how far the duty on clocks of 20 
per cent. operates as a protective duty, and whether it could be re- 
duced ?—The duty of 20 per cent. upon clocks is considered as a pro- 
tective duty, both by the German and French manufacturers ; but clocks 
still come in from Germany, from Switzerland, and from France. 

Mr. Villiers. Have you any knowledge that clocks, watches, jew- 
ellery, &c. are produced cheaper abroad than in England ?—Clocks and 
watches and certain fancy articles of jewellery are produced both at 
Vienna and in Switzerland and Paris cheaper than in England; but 
they differ very much both in quality and fashion. 

Chairman. When you speak of France, is it not a fact, that a very 
large proportion of the watches used in France, and sold as French, are 


- manufactured in Switzerland?—A great portion of the works of the 


French watches are manufactured in Switzerland, and put together at 
Paris: formerly the introduction of the works and watches into France 
was prohibited, but the officers of the customs discovered that every 
attempt to stop their coming in proved abortive, and therefore they 
lowered the duty upon all Swiss watchworks to a mere nominal duty ; 
since that time the watchmakers of Paris have been supplied chiefly 
with the works of watches from Switzerland, and they are put together 
at Paris: some of a highly superior kind are entirely made at Paris, 


“but the cost is at least equal to that of the best English manufacture. 


Sir G. Clerk. Is a considerable quantity of that glass imported into 


* this country ?—No; the duty is a prohibition: glass being an article of 


great bulk and precarious carriage, is totally shut out from contraband 
trade. 

Chairman. Is it within your knowledge that the materials for manu- 
facturing glass are cheaper abroad than they are in England?—No; I 
think not. 

Mr. Gore. The glass-manufacturers protest strongly for the con- 
tinuance of the duties ?—The glass-manufacturers are among the very 
few who ask for the protecting-duties, 

Mr. Villiers. Do you know why they seek that protection? is it 
owing to the Excise regulation, or owing to their opinion that glass 
would be produced cheaper abroad ?— Most of them, as far as it appears 
to me, ask for protection from ignorance of the matter. 

Chairman. Are you able to state how far the duty on hats, which 
you state to be 20s. per dozen, and which produced last year 7291., acts 
as a protection?—The duty on hats of chip and straw is derived I 
believe altogether, or nearly altogether, from the Leghorn hats imported 
into this country: this duty of 20s. per dozen I consider a very high 
duty upon that particular kind of hat, the Leghorn hat. 

If that duty was taken off, would it come into competition with any 
branch of English manufacture ?—We have no similar branch of manu- 
facture in this country: the hat-manufacturers in London and the 
country are a description of manufacturers, I am told, quite different 
from the manufacturers of Leghorn hats: the only difference that could 
arise would be, that some of those Leghorn hats might be worn instead 
of others manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Williams, Do not you think, that if the duty on Leghorn plait 
were taken off entirely, it would lead to a very great increased con- 
sumption of the Tuscany plait, and a comparatively decreased consump- 
tion of the plait produced at Dunstable and other places in this country ? 
—No; I think not. 

Mr. Thornely. Is it believed that the duty of 20s. leads to any smug- 

Jing of this article ?—I believe that there is scarcely a boat comes over 
‘from Calais, or a vessel which arrives, in which smuggling in various 





articles to some extent does not take place. I had a German servant 
the year before last, and I discovered afterwards that inside his hat he 
smuggled several of those bonnets: he bought alarge hat with a broa 
crown, and he contrived to smuggle several Tuscan hats rolled round 
within the lining of that ; and he boasted of it afterwards, and stated the 
profit he had made. 

Chairman. There is an amount of 8,875/. levied on embroidered 
works, by a duty of 30 per cent.: can you state what the nature 
of that embroidery is, and how far it answers as a protection for 
similar work in this country ?—The duty of 30 per cent. must be con- 
sidered as a protective duty; but in reference to its protecting the 
manufactures of this country, I believe that the embroidery and needle- 
work that is imported is chiefly fancy-work, of high cost and very fine 
workmanship, and that it interferes very little with the consumption of 
the home manufacture in this country. It was laid on as a protecting 
duty; but reducing the duty would not, I think, enable the foreign em- 
broidery to come much into competition with the manufacture of this 
country. 

If the duty, which is now so high as 30 per cent., was reduced to 5 or 
10 per cent., would it not interfere with the ordinary work in embroidery 
of this country, supposing that to be of an inferior quality ?—The only 
embroidery that would be likely to come into competition with the 
embroidery in this country, would be embroidery from Switzerland. 
They embroider near St. Gall and its neighbourhood, at Appenzell, &c. 
at a very cheap rate; but nothing else would come extensively into 
competition. 

There is one other Jarge item, of duty on import of leather gloves, 
18,505/.: are you of opinion that if the duty on gloves were lowered, 
that would interfere greatly with the industry of this country ?—It might 
for a short period interfere; but I doubt very much whether the con- 
traband does not interfere more than the other; because I know that 
French gloves can be purchased in London at about the retail price of 
Paris, and they must of course be introduced by contraband. 

Are they not admitted at so much a dozen ?—Yes. 

Have you any means of knowing what the effect of lowering the duty 
would be ?—My own opinion is, that the effect of lowering it would be 
to increase the legal imports, and at the same time the revenue, probably 
to double the present amount; but even then the actual importation 
would not be much greater than it is now. 

Are you aware from whence the leather ‘principally comes which 
supplies the gloves in France and in England ?—The leather is prin- 
cipally French leather ; at least it is altogether prepared in France; and 
the French complain very much of the high duty we impose upon the 
very leather that those gloves would be made of in England. 

Mr. Williams. Do you consider that there is great smuggling in 
gloves going on at the present day ?—I am aware that great smuggling 
is going on: I have had communication with the head of the Customs 
in France, and with others, who have assured me that cases and boxes 
of gioves have been sent down to Boulogne and Dieppe, for the express 
purpose of being smuggled into England: the French keep employés 
in Paris at the gates, and therefore they know the quantity sent from 
Paris; but the French customhouse-officers at the seaports assist fre- 
quently in getting the goods off. 

Do you know what the charge is for smuggling ?—Nine per cent. upon 
certain qualities of silk and fine gloves; but for 10 and 12 per cent. you 
can get all but the heavy goods insured into this country. 

Chairman. Then is it your opinion that this high duty promotes and 
encourages smuggling, and consequently interferes with the revenue, 
without saving at all the labour of the country ?—Certainly; itis a 
truism which experience has proved in every country in Europe, that 
the moment the duty is higher than the premium for smuggling, it 
ceases to be protective. 

There is another sum of 6,095/. levied at the rate of 30 per cent. on 
the import of leather manufactures, including boots: do you consider 
that rate of duty requisite in the present state of our manufactures ?— 
There are two circumstances connected with the leather manufacture; 
the one is, that although we took off the Excise-duty from leather, yet 
boots and shoes are quite as high in price as they were previously ; and 
the next is, that the price of boots in London is much greater than the 
price in Paris: this duty has been imposed as a protecting duty, but 
whether it ought to be continued as such, is another matter. The 
business of the Paris tradesman is chiefly a cash business; the business 
of the London leather-manufacturers, I am informed, is almost invariably 
credit business; and that makes one of the great differences. 

There is 1,573l. entered as import-duty on paper, at a duty of from 
3d. to 9d. per pound: what kind of paper is that ?—The paper that is 
imported is principally paper for furniture-hangings; and the protection 
at present is about 100 per cent. One of the principal paper-manufac- 
turers, Alderman Venables, stated to me that, with reference to writing- 
paper, this country did not fear any competition. But the paper-hanging 
manufacturers are loud in their complaints against any change: they 
say that they require at least a protection of 100 or more per cent. upon 
paper-hangings; which is strangely at variance with that which is 
admitted by the paper-manufacturers who supply the paper-hanging 
manufacturers, that they are not afraid of competition with other 
countries. 

It is represented to us that the French excel in designs; that they 
have better opportunities of getting better designs than the manufac- 
turers of this country ?—The mechanical part of printing paper in this 
country is represented by the printers or stainers as being much more 
expensive than in France. 

There is another item, the hair and wool manufacture, upon which 
you state the duty is 30 per cent., produciog 3,097/.: what is the nature 
of those articles?—They are shawls principally, as I am informed. 

What branch of manufacture do they interfere with?—They do not 
interfere with any branch of British manufacture; those that come in 
are principally manufactured articles, as shawls; but shaws of every 
description are manufactured as cheaply here as in other countries. 

What would be the effect of taking off this duty of 30 per cent. ?— 
The importation would certainly augment, but not to any great extent. 
I should think the manufacturers in this country would never be op- 
posed to the reduction. 

Are you able to state how far that duty of 20 per cent. on toys ought 
now to be continued?—No: I am of opinion that if the duty upon toys 
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were 100 per cent., it would not be a protection ; and I find that almost 
all the toys used in this country are imported from Frankfort and other 

laces in Germany, by way of Holland and Hamburg: they come from 
Switzerland and Bavaria, and the Central States of Germany ; but 10 
per cent. would be quite a sufficient fiscal duty. 

Mr. Villiers. Is there any reason whatever why we should not pro- 
duce toys as cheap as they do abroad?—Yes ; those articles are made 
in the winter-season at Nuremberg, and in countries where the people 
have little other employment, and in the woody parts of Germany. 

What do you mean by no other employment: if the people work at 
that, they would work at nothing else?—But they work at it only in 
the winter-season, in bad weather, and in the evenings of long nights; 
and they do not pay atimber-duty, which in England would form a 
heavy portion of the expense; the wood is obtained by them in the 
country. 

Chairman. There is one other article of artificial flowers producing 
®,2391. of duty, on which there is 25 per cent.: are you able, from any 
information you have received, to state how far that acts as a protecting 
duty, or whether it might be reduced or altogether taken away without 
interfering with the commerce of the country ?—At the present duty of 


25 per cent., a great number of artificial flowers are imported: they are | 


manufactured particularly in Catholic countries; a very great number 
of the artificial flowers are manufactured ia the convents, by persons 
who have little other employment. 1 think the duty might be reduced 
to a mere revenue-duty. 

What would be the amount of revenue-duty which you would recom- 
mend:—Ten percent. The amount of premium for smuggling is al- 
ways a pretty fuir test of the duty being too high. 

Mr. Williams. Are artificial flowers smuggled to any extent ?—I am 
not aware ; but you can get any light article smuggled into the country 
for 10 per cent. 

Chairman, Why do you put this down as being one of the protec- 
tive duties ?—I put all duties above 10 to 15 per cent. as protective du- 
ties, except upon articles upon which we lay very heavy duties be- 
cause we have not the same article inthis country. ‘The duty on brandy 
we must take in two senses; in the first place, protective, as protecting 
British spirits, and in the next as protecting West India spirits, rum: it 
is also a revenue-duty. 

Mr. M‘Gregor’s Second Examination—9th July. 

Can you state the other articles on which duties are imposed to pro- 
tect the manufactures inthe United Kingdom, besides those which you 
enumerated at the last meeting of the Committee ?—Of the 349 articles 
in the tariffs on which duties are imposed, which yield only a revenue 
of from 1s. to under 1001, seven of them only yield above 907, 

Will you proceed to state what are the manufactured articles in the 
s2cond schedule on which yrotective duties exist, yielding more than 
1002. ?—There are 132 articles in the tariif yielding from 100¢. to under 
5002. Of those there are 30 manufactured articles, which yield a total 
revenue of 6,539/. [Only a few of these articles are subject to a pro- 
tecting duty.] Then we come to the class from 500/. to 1,000/, in sche- 
dule No. 3. There are 42 articles in the tariff which yield a revenue 
from 500/. to 1,000/. each; of which there are 14 articles manufactured, 
and which 14 articles yield a net revenue of 9,856. . 


Does it appear by the returns that that high duty of 31. 16s. 9d. per | 


ounce upon gold plate has been a complete prohibition of the article >— 
Except so far as smuggling goes. 

What premium does that duty of 32. 16s. 9d. per ounce give to the 
smuggler upon every pound of goid plate?—It is about 614 per pound 
of 16 ounces weight. I am quite aware that gold plate is smuggled, and 
silver plate also: I was told by a gold and silversmith at Milan that he 
contrived to send gold plate and silver plate to a house in London with- 
out any duty, except the premium to the smuggler. He came to mea 
Milan to ask if there was any probability of a reduction of duty upon 
plate: I said no, I do not think there is. We made a change imme- 
diately previous to that, by letting in plate without smashing it; and as 
the Austrian Court had just ratified the treaty, this manufacturer came 
to know whether we had made any reduction in the duty upon gold and 
silver plate: I said no, and that I was afraid we should not for some 
time. 
over boxes that I will manage to send to London, 
per cent. to the smugglers, and he paid something higher for insurance 
than he would otherwise have paid; and that was all it cost him for the 
risk of loss. 

Have we not, by these prohibitory duties, been prevented from ob- 
taining valuable specimens of art of the most exquisite kind in plate, 
which would otherwise have been brought from the Continent ?—No 
doubt. I would have purchased myself articles of silver plate, but I knew 
that I could not without being either guilty of smuggling or else pay- 
ing a duty that was prohibitory. On plate of silver giit, the duty is 
6s. 4d. per ounce, revenue 56/.; plate of silver, part gilt, Gs. an ounce 
duty, 38/. revenue; silver, ungilt, 4s. 6d., revenue 9S. 

What is the next class ?—It is from 1,000/. to 5,000. There are 107 
articles altogether, producing 244,7531.; of which articles 30 are manu- 
factured, yielding only 65,9201 revenue. 

In the negotiations that ycu had in Austria, France, and the German 
and Italian States, as a Commissioner of the Government for the ar- 
rangement of commercial matters, what las been the opinion expressed 
generally with regard to our tariff, and what has been its effect upon 
your negotiations?—In negotiating for a reduction of duties upon 
articles of British manufacture when imported into any of those coun- 
tries, the duties upon articles the productions of those countries when 
imported into England became on every occasion the subject of discus- 
sion; and I was bound to admit in each of those countries, that the 
duties upon their productions, generally speaking, were far higher than 
the duties which they imposed upon our manufactures. They in- 
variably quoted our own tariff against me when I pleaded for reductions 
in theirs. 

In what state is our tariff on articles imported into England, as com- 
pared with the tariff of any of those countries, as to the number of 
articles and the rates of duty ?—The simplest tariff on the Continent is 
the tariff of the Germanic Union of Customs. 

Do you mean as to the number of articles, or the rates of duties? 
Both as to the number of articles and the simplification of the duties. 
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How many are there in the English tariff?—Eleven hundred and fifty. 

What is the greatest amount of duty levied per cent. on the value of 
the articles in the Germanic Union ?—The basis of the Prussian tariff” 
was calculated to be an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. upon every 
article, with the exception of articles used in manufacture ; raw mate- 
rials of every description being admitted entirely free, or upon a no- 
minal duty equal to what the French call a droit de balance, or a duty 
sufficient to defray the expenses of entry and keeping accounts, and 
also to ascertain the quantity of articles imported: but the duties upon 
manufactures being by weight, they vary from about 2 per cent. ad 
valorem, to, on articles of very coarse manufacture, as high as 80 per 
cent. in some instances. 

Mr. Villiers. Is it not the fact, that the duties levied under the 
Prussian tariff have not been levied quite as we expected ?—Under the 
Prussian tariff the belief generally was that the new tariff had been 
adopted for the first time by the whole population of the Union, 
amounting to about 27,000,000 of people; but previously to the Ger- 
manic Union, with regard to the customs, there had been for a long 
time in Prussia a higher tariff of duties upon woollen cloths, and some 
other articles, than the existing tariff. And in other States, as Bavaria, 
with a population of nearly 5,000,000, and Wurtemburg, with a popula- 
tion of 1,700,000, Hesse Electorate, with a population of 700,000, and 
the Dutchy of Hesse, with a population of 800,000, all these, with 
Prussia, having a population of 23,700,000, had duties nearly as high, 
and in some instances higher than the existing tariff. In the other 
States, having in all the remaining population of 3,300,000, the duties 
were less than at present; in the Dutchy of Baden and Nassau much 
less; and in the free town of Frankfort there were no duties except 
town-dues. In Saxony, with a population of more than a million and 
ahalf, the import-duties were very trifling: and it is a valuable fact in 
commercial legislation, that in Saxony, a country by no means natu- 
rally rich, yet there, without auy protection whatever, manufactures of 
every description have thriven more than in any other part of the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Chairman. You mean to say that Saxony, of all the German States 
now in the Union, had a lower rate of import-duty on manufactured 
articles than any other, and that its manufactures flourished better ?— 
Saxony alone had a mere nominal duty, no protective duty whatever ; 
and yet the woolien manufacture, cotton mannfacture, and linen mann- 
facture, had arrived in Saxony at a degree of perfection unknown in 
any other part of the Coutinent of Europe. 

Mr. Villiers. Is not there a difference in the mode of levying the 
duty from what was proposed or intended; namely, that the duty is 
levied by weight, and not ad valorem ?—The intention was to make the 
basis of duties 10 per cent.; but when the question of levying the duty 
ates of the Union came to be settled, levying the duty by 
ferred, as all the States have now but one common cus- 
tomhouse, aud as each State of the Union receives out of the aggregate 
a proportion of that revenue according to its actual population: for 
example, out of every hundred dollars or florins raised, Prussia alone 
receives 55; and of the remaining 45, the other States receive the propor- 
tion due them according to their population. Prussia and Saxony, and 
some other States, feared that in those States bordering on France and 
Switzerland, if the duty were made an ad valorem duty it would lead to 
corruption on the part of the employés on the frontiers in letting in 
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upon all articles liable to be smuggled the duty should be levied by 
weight; and the consequence has been, that upon coarse goods of low 
value the duty averages as high as about 80 per cent. 

Chairman. Caan you explaia why Saxony, without protection to her 
manufactures, was at the time of the Union in a better state than any 
other?—The reason given to me both in Saxony and Switzerland was 
simply this, and the same reasons were given to me in Bohemia: the 
Saxon and Swiss manufacturers stated, not only themselves, but others 
that I met with in those countries, that they considered all manufae- 
tures which were established, or had grown up by protection, were 
generally in an unsound state, inasmuch as they were supported by 
fictitious protection, which placed them out of the natural position 
which they would have taken if they had commenced as they did in 
Switzerland, merely by producing as cheaply as they could by industry 
and by an economical system of living. The Swiss and the Saxons 
both went upon the principle, that if we can manufacture without any 
protection, we can then send our commodities as we have done to other 
markets in the world; and Saxony has at all times been enabled, in spite 
itory system of Austria, to send her surplus manufactures 
and from Bohemia they find their way into Hungary, to 
nd to the Italian States. 

las not Austria for many years refused the admission of most of 
those manufactured articles except at very high duties ?—Until the 
period of my mission to Vienna, the introduction of nearly every article 
of manufacture was completely prohibited by the Austrian tariff. 

Wiiat was the effect on the manufactures of Austria of the complete 
protection they had up to that period ?—When the prohibitory laws of 
Maria Theresa and Joseph the Second were entirely revoked in prin- 
ciple, it was with the understanding that the diminution of duties should 
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be made gradually, inasmuch as those manufactures had risen under 
them; and they only required sufficient protection to give them time to 
come down to what they have termed a natural state, and with an un- 
derstanding that the maximum duty upon manufactures should neven 
exceed 20 per cent. upon any article of manufacture whatever. But 1 
am of opinion that the Saxon population of Bohemia, who are the 
principal manufacturers, will very soon cry out even against a duty of 
20 per cent., that they will wish the duty to be neither more nor less 
than the amount of the actual premium for smuggling goods. I find 
that to be very generally the opinion. One part of Bohemia is in- 
habited by a Saxon race, who are a manufacturing people, and the 
greater portion is inhabited by a Selavonian race, who are chiefly an 
agricultural and pastoral people. 

Cap you state whether the protective dutics that have existed to so 
great an extent in Austria, have produced in Austria superior and more 
extensive manufactures than they otherwise would have had?—No; 
not enly have they not done so, but the manufacturers were merely 
lingering in a state of bare existence, while the manufacturers in the 
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most flourishing condition ; and it was in defiance and in spite of those 
prohibitions that the Saxon population in Bohemia, who are remark- 
able for economical habits and for industry, were enabled to exist in 
Austria. 

You have mentioned Switzerland as a country that has acted on the 
eras of Sixony: were there any protective duties in Switzer- 
and ?—None whatever. 

What has been the effect of that on the manufactures of Switzerland : 
what has been their state under that system?—-The manufactures of 
Switzerland can only be said to be established since the peace of 1813: 
the country during the French war, and previously, had been so dis- 
turbed that it was impossible to establish any manufactures, except 
" mere coarse spinning and weaving, within the houses of the peasantry : 
they never turned their minds to manufacturing upon an extensive scale 
till after the year 1814; they never had any protection, but they went upon 
the system, which they perfectly understood, that if they could not 
manufacture cheaply and sell cheaply, they could never export their 
manufactures, 

What is the state of their manufactures now, up to this period, since 
their attention was more particularly drawn to it?—TThe state of the 
Swiss manufactures now is such that their cotton goods come into com- 
petition with ours, and meet us with very great advantage in our East- 
ern markets ; and they are sent to the United States, and to the Brazils, 
in very large quantities. 

By what conveyance do they obtain the cotton with which those ma- 
nufactures are carried on ?—That is much against them; for the diffi- 
culty of carriage is such that cotton must cost the Swiss for carriage to 
the place of manufacture at least double what it costs the Lancashire 
and the Lanark manufacturer; the expense of carriage is very great to 
Switzerland. 

Then, notwithstanding that increased expense in the carriage of cotton 
from the sea to Switzerland, and Switzerland having no protection what- 
ever against imports from any other country, they are still able to ex- 
port and come into competition with British manufacturers ?—Yes, es- 
pecially in cotton manufactures. 

Mr. Villiers. You allude to Switzerland, to show that manufactures 
in that country thrive more without a protection than others do with it?— 
Certainly; not only to Switzerland, but to Saxony and Bohemia. The 
Bohemians themselves stated that the great difficulty they had to struggle 
against was the protective system. The words of their petitions to the 
Austrian Government at the time I allude to were these: we can com- 
pete with the fair trader, but we never can expect to compete with the 
contraband. When I went in 1836 to Vienna, on the first interview I 
had with Prince Metternich, he entered into the subject at once, and 
said that very extraordinary changes in opinion had taken place; for 
that since the formation of the Germanic Union of Customs, the manu- 
facturers of Bohemia had stated in their petitions that they had some 
hopes of being able to compete with the fair trader, but that they never 
could compete with the contraband. 

Chairman, And that led to the changes which were made ?—That 
hiefly led to the changes which were made after that. A curious fact 
disclosed itself in 1836, during a Congress of the Delegates from the 
different States of the Germani: Union at Munich, while I was there. 
The Saxons complained very much of the Prussian tariff, and that the 
duties had been imposed by weight; they said that it destroyed their 
competition; that the higher the duties were the more was their com- 
petition destroyed. 

Mr. Villiers. Do you mean that the Saxons complained of the Ger- 
manic tariff?—They complained of the high duties; they said, the high 
duties will destroy our markets ; if the high duties give any protection 
at all, it is a protection to the new establishments at Berlin, and at 
Baden, and in Wurtemberg. 

Mr. Williams. How could the high rate of duty injure their manufac- 
tures ?—The high rate of duty created for the time a greater demand 
for labour in the other States of the Union, and which labour, they com- 
plained, would fictitiously come into competition with theirs. 

Are not many articles in the Prussian tariff so very high in duty as 
to amount to a complete prohibition?—There is no doubt that there 
are, upon coarse goods of small value which cannot be smuggled; but 
as to fine goods, the French contrive to send in a vast quantity for con- 
sumption. 

Does it not amount to a prohibition almost upon every article manu- 
factured of cotton?—No, very far from it; but upon coarse shirtings, 
worth 2d. or 3d. ayard in England, the duty amounts to 60, 70, and 80 
per cent. 

Will you mention any article made of cotton that is admitted now 
under the Prussian League into consumption ?—It is not the duty upon 
the fine articles of cotton that prevents their entering into consumption. 
The fact is, that although the Prussian manufactories do not produce 
goods to come into consumption in the United Kingdom, yet they pro- 
duce goods now so cheaply that they are meeting us in the markets of 
the world: they are producing a superabundance of the light goods of 
the same kind that we should send into Prussia; and consequently, from 
that quantity of production of their own, they do not require ours, and 
will not have them. In the first place, taking the population of the 
Germanic Union, they have at all times been accustomed to manufac- 
ture flax and wool into coarse articles for domestic consumption; that 
is a manufacture that has been at all times carried on within their own 
doors : but till 1814, Germany had been so disturbed with wars, that 
they had no time nor security to direct their attention to manufactures 
upon a large scale; but after the years 1813 and 1814, when the people 
of Germany were compelled to become agriculturists instead of being 
engaged as soldiers, in the course of two or three years they produced 
a great superabundance of agricultural products, and not being able to 
find markets for that produce either in England or in France, in both 
which the high duties shut out that produce, the excess of labour 
formerly employed in war and afterwards in agriculture went into the 
manufactures of Westphalia and Silesia. ‘The argument they made use 
of to me upon every occasion, both in Prussia, in Saxony, and in the 
Rhenish States, and particularly at the two Congresses held at Munich 
and at Dresden, was this, You compelled us to become manufacturers : 
we have not mines of gold and silver, and you would not take what we 
had to sell you: if you had taken what we had to give, we should have 
continued to produce it, because we found a market for it; but as you 











would not take it, necessity compelled our people to look out for other 
occupation, and they were intelligent enough to turn their attention ex- 
tensively to manufactures. The German grazier now exchanges his 
cattle and his beef for fabrics with the home manufacturer, and the 
corn-dealer and the miller provide bread for the manufacturer, and take 
his goods and use them in return, This was the common saying in 
Prussia, where every man is intelligent, and where every man thinks, 
and where as soon as he sees an effect he immediately inquires into the 
cause. 

Chairman. What enables them to produce so much cheaper than 
we do, seeing that we have so many advantages in respect of coal, and 
machinery and skill?—The reason they produce as cheaply in most in- 
stances as we do, arises from no other cause, in my opinion, than that 
they have an abundance of all that is necessary to maintain life within 
themselves; and their industry being directed to manufactures, they are 
more independent of other countries than those countries are which 
have not an abundance of food, and wood for fuel and for their buildings, 

Mr. Villiers. You mean, that living is much cheaper than in Eng- 
land?—Yes; they have abundance of bread, and sufficient of animal 
food, and other articles that form the first necessaries of consumption. 
The artisan in the cotton-manufacture can subsist himself with equal 
comfort in Germany at half the expense at which an English artisan 
can support himself; in Westphalia, and the neighbourhood of Frank- 
fort, and in Bavaria and Austria at Jess than half. 

Chairman. If corn and meat and other articles of the necessaries of 
life were as nearly on a level as a free trade would bring them in Eng- 
land and in Germany, what would be the effect in your opinion upon 
the existing manufactures there?—I have no doubt that the result in 
those countries would be a diminished demand for labour in manufac- 
tures, and a greater demand for agricultural labour. 

Will you explain how that diminished demand would take place, and 
how it would affect the demand in this country ?—A diminished de- 
mand would take place in this way, because labourers could not work 
in those countries for the same wages at which they work now; and 
not being able to work at the same wages, many of them would be 
thrown out of manufacturing employment, to seek for employment in 
other pursuits; and the consequence would be, when matters found 
their level, that instead of wages being actually higher, wages would 
become lower, from the want of employment. 

Would not that increased price of food in those countries produce an 
increased price of the manufactures which now meet the English ma- 
nufactures in other parts of the world ?—No doubt of it. 

Would not, therefore, the necessary result be, that the amount of ma- 
nufacture would be decreased there, and the demand for English manu- 
factures would be increased here ?—No doubt of it. 

Are you aware that German stockings, and silks, and woollens, find 
great demand now in America, and meet ours in that very market ?— 
Yes, I am quite aware of that. 

Mr. Thornely. Is not that a circumstance that recently occurred ?— 
No; it has been growing up for the last ten years. 

Mr. Chapman. Would it not, in your opinion, be advisable that all 
articles of foreign manufacture should be admitted into this country on 
the same rate of duty as is imposed on British manufactures by our own 
internal taxation, and on the same principle of reciprocity as is now ap- 
plied to British and foreign shipping ?—That is my opinion; but my 
experience would lead me to go something further than that. Provided 
their taxation on commodities is so high that it is much above an equi- 
table taxation for the purposes of revenue, and provided that ours also 
may be kept so high, then if we maintain upon each side those high re- 
ciprocal duties, we are neither doing more nor less than maintaining a 
war of material interests; we are warring against one another. But 
the principle of reciprocity on the basis of only revenue-duties, I per- 
fectly agree to. 

Mr. Villiers. You mean, that a corresponding duty should be im- 
posed upon the foreign article with that which is imposed upon the 
same article produced at home?—Yes, provided both be no higher than 


| an equitable revenue-duty. ; 
Mr. Williams. Do you expect that the workmen of this country, . 


having to pay more than one-half of their wages in taxation, in one 
way or another, can compete with the workmen of other countries, 
from whose wages scarcely any portion is taken in taxation ?—Cer- 
tainly not the workmen of this country, if so great a proportion of his 
wages is taken in taxation, and so small a portion of the wages of the 
other. 

If a workman in Saxony, who is almost entirely free from tax, can 
live as well upon 5s. a week, English money, as an English artisan can 
live upon 9s. a week, supposing those two workmen to be equally ca- 
pable, the Saxon workman, of course, produces articles, as far as labour 
is concerned, for nearly one-half what the English workman could do: 
would you in that case take the labour from the English workman, and 
let him go and starve, if he has no other resource, and give it to the 
Saxon workman ?~-With regard to taking the jabour from the English 
workman, that ean only be effected so far as you can prevent the Saxon 
workman sending his goods into this country, to be consumed in this 
country : but if the admission of the Saxon goods would take away the 
labour from the English workman, it would follow that it would be 
useless for us to attempt manufacturing for exportation to other coun- 
tries, where the Saxon labourer, being enabled to manufacture so much 
more cheaply than we could, would meet us with such advantages in 
a foreign market: he must, according to the very circumstances sup- 
posed in the queston put, meet us with an advantage of from 40 to 50 
per cent. ear 

Chairman. The competition would arise whether we admit his goods 
or not here?—Yes, whether we admit his goods or not; and the con- 
clusion which I should arrive at would be, that the British manufac- 
turing labourer would be driven out of employment for the exportation 
trade, by that very operation of production with an advantage of 40 to 
50 per cent. in the cost of subsistence in favour of the foreign manu- 
facturer. ‘ 

Mr. Williams. By way of illustration, take the case of a stocking- 
manufacturer, a branch of manufacture in which the Saxons have 
particularly excelled, and in which they have taken pretty nearly all 
the foreign markets from us: would you say that the principle was a 
correct one, to admit the importation of stockings manufactured in 
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Saxony into this country free from duty, which would as a matter of 
course supersede the trade entirely at Leicester, Nottingham, and other 
parts of England, where stockings are made?—I certainly would 
admit them at an equitable duty, not exceeding 10 per cent., 
whether that would destroy the trade at Leicester and Nottingham or 
not: but-even if it did, I should say that it would be better for the 
whole country to subscribe sufficient to support all those people at home 
avho are now being employed in that manufacture, than to continue a 
tax in perpetuity upon this country; it would be humanity towards the 
manufacturers themselves. 

Do you think it is an honest policy towards the labouring people of 
this country to allow their employment to be taken from them and sent 
to foreign countries ?—You cannot prevent it. ‘ 

Will you explain why you think it is not possible to prevent it ?— 
You cannot prevent the demand for the labour of the artisan of this 
country being transferred to another country, by any possible duty or 
restriction which you can place upon the admission of those articles 
coming into this country for consumption: you cannot prevent foreign 
countries from sending their productions to such other foreign countries 
as will take their productions from them, and especially when the con- 
dition of those manufactures has become so flourishing as to cause 
apprehension as to the admission of those goods into this country for 
consumption: it is impossible for us to prevent other nations going to 
purchase those manufactures at a cheaper price than they can g-t ours 
for: in the next place, we cannot prevent car manufacturers losing their 
employment by any prohibitory or protective duty, because, whatever 
that duty may be, if it tends to keep up the price of manufactures in 
this country, it is at the expense of every person who consumes the 
manufactures produced ; consequently, that being a tax upon the general 
riches of the country, you will limit the quantity that will be consumed. 
If I am not able to wear two or three coats in a year, if by taxation you 
limit my means of purchasing two new coats, I must do with one. You 
cannot prevent the diminishing of labour by restricting consumption. 

Mr. Villiers. Do you conceive that the operation of our present 
protecting duties is to prevent other countries from becoming manufic- 
turers ?—The object of them was so; but the effect is totally different. 
The cotton-manufacturers and silk-manufacturers upon the Continent 
dread nothing so much as that we should lower our duties; I do not 
mean upon manufacturess merely, but upon every thing. If we lowered 
our duties so as to admit foreign commodities which we want in this 
country at something like the price of commodities in foreign countries, 
we should then get into a natural state, in which the trade would main- 
tain itself, and we should not be liable to those fluctuations that all pro- 
tected trades are subject to. Ican assure the Committee, that the manu~- 
facturers of Germany, especially, apprehend the repeal of our Corn-laws 
more than any thing that we can do. ‘The public authorities again, in 
Germany, who have only the great public interests to administer, never 
asked us for a moment to take of any duty upon manufactured articles ; 
the great demand was to take off the duty upon timber and upon corn. 

Mr. Villiers. You gave us a list of articles upon which duties were 
imposed for the purpose of protection: what do you consider to be the 
effect of those duties generally 2 Do you consider that they encourage 
the particular trade in the articles here, and that those trades would be 
lost if those duties were removed ?—Certainly not. 

Then you consider, that though they were imposed for protection, 
they have failed in effecting that purpose?—Undoubtedly they have 
failed. : 

Do vou consider that we have as great advantage in this counc) '" 
producing those articles as foreigners would have ?—No, we have not 
for all; but the advantages and disadvantages are totally unconnected 
with the protective duties upon the manufactured articles. 

Do you mean that those articles could be produced cheaper abroad 
than they are in this country ?—Under a different system of commer- 
cial legislation, I believe they could not be produced so cheap in other 
countries as they can in this. 

Is there not occasionally a difficulty in producing an article, in con- 
sequence of the protection imposed upon some other article ?—-No doubt 
of it. 

Do you not conceive that all protection amounts to a tax upon the 
community ?—Certainly ; it is quite evident. 

That is implied in protection ?—No doubt of it. 

And therefore the tax for protection upon one article increases the 
cost of producing another ?—Certainly ; no doubt of it. 

And therefore, sometimes a duty is imposed for the purpose of pro- 
tection, because we have protected some other article ?—-Certuinly ; not 
only a solitary duty upon one article for protection, but it is a duty for 
protection connected also with another protecting duty that bears upon 
it. A protective duty may not only be what it always is, a general 
tax, but a particular tax on some other article of manufacture. The 
protective duty on food is a general tax on the nation, and a particular 
tax on manufacturing labour, navigation, &e. 

Our difficulty, therefore, in competing with other countries, frequently 
arises as much from taxes for protection as from taxes for revenue ?— 
Certainly, more than from taxes for revenue upon commodities. 

Taxes upon raw material, for the purpose of protection, would present 
great impediments to the production of other articles ?—No doubt of it. 

Mr, Ewart. Supposing the cost of subsistence and of the raw mate- 
rial were the same in this country as in other countries, do you think 
there would be any chance of other countries underselling us in the 
labour market ?—Certainly not, with our natural advantages of posi- 
tion, which no other country possesses in the same degree, and the in- 
telligence and industry of Englishmen: although the English are not 





So economical as the people of other countries, yet with our advantages | 
of capital and skill, if we can change our system of legislation, we may, 


in every manufacture we now possess, meet foreign manufactures in 
every market in the world. The manufacturers of other countries are 
only apprehensive that we should change our system of taxing food. I 
speak only of the manufacturers; the consumers are of a different 
opinion. 

Is it your opinion that, other things being equal, labour is cheaper in 
this country than in any other country in the world?—As to labour in 


‘this country, you must take it either at the money value of labour, or 


you must take it at what the labourer can get for his labour; that is, 
what the labourer can get for the money price of his labour. As to 





the real wages of the labourer in this country, they are much less than 
in Saxony. 

And the mere rate of wages alone does not prove the superior cheap- 
ness of production, but you must take into the calculation the advan- 
tages of capital and machinery ?—Capital, and machinery, and other 
elements, such as coal and iron, and the advantages of our harbours 
for exportation; and many other internal advantages as to carriage 
and intercourse. The conclusion to which I have come, after laborious 
investigation in almost every country in Enrope, is briefly, that we 
should have nothing but fiscal taxation, that 1s, duties for revenue 
only: have no protection at al', but only equalize upon equitable prin- 
ciples your system of taxing the population for revenue, and you may 
then meet the people of all other nations with your manufactures in 
every country in the world, and in most articles undersell them. 

Mr. Chapman. When you state that the labour of Saxony, and ge- 
nerally on the Continent, is really dearer than the labour of this 
country, do you mean to apply that to maritime labour ?—No ; strictly 
speaking, I donot apply it to maritime labour. I apply it to maritime 
labour thus far, that the provisioning of ships is much lower on the 
Continent : if shipowners on the Continent even gave the same wages, 
which they do not, as our owa, yet they carry on their shipping more 
cheaply than we can, because the provision which is found by the 
shipowner for his crew forms an essential part of the wages. Again, 
if a Dutchman, or if a Prussian, were compelled to victual his family 
ashore at the prices paid in England, his wages then would not be to 
himself more than one-half what the same wages are in Prussia; but 
as he maintains his family in Prussia, the low wages he gets enables 
him, by the cheapness of provisions in that country, to live as well as 
an English sailor will who maintains his family in England. 

Chairman. Do not therefore the circumstances you have stated operate 
very much against the British shipowner, in his competition as a car- 
rier, in every part of the world ?—Nota doubt of it. 

Have you not found, in whatever part of Europe you have been, that 
increased expense to be almost the only impediment against the British 
shipowners becoming the general carriers of the world?—No doubt of 
it. One of the great advantages that the American ships and also the 
ships of Hamburg have over ours, is that the provisioning of their 
ships costs them so much less than our ships. I have taken great pains 
to ascertain what proportion the wages of a ship and the provisioning 
come to, because many do not enter into the question as they should 
do in calculating sailors’ wages; they do not add to that the amount of 
provisioning the ship, which is in every sense of the word a part of the 
wages, and wages is what the British shipowner has greatly to compete 
against. If he could only provision and equip his ship at the same 
rate as the Hamburg shipowner can, he could most successfully com- 
pete with him. 

Then, under that impression, would not you think it right, if no pro- 
tection remains, to take away all restrictions from British shipping ?—- 

With respect to British navigation, I would say, take away all restric- 
tion as respects the materials of which the ship is built, and as respects 
the provisioning the vessel, and as respects the wages of the seamen. 

Chairman. And after that, you would have no fear of the English 
shipowner deriving a fair profit and increasing his trade ?—There is no 
doubt of it. We see what the British shipowaer has been able to do 
under the difficult circumstances which he has to labour under; and by 


his more than ordinary mariiiime skill as to the direction in which he 
























sends his ships, succeeding as he does at the present moment, and 
struggling against competition, if you to rk away those restrictions, the 
tonnace of wngianu wouu avon, 2 aM Convinced, amount to double 
what the tonnage of England at present is. 

Mr, Williams. Hows it that the Governments of those“countries have 
never adopted that feeling which you say is so general against pro- 
hibitory duties ?—The Governments of most countries, excepting those 
of Saxony, Switzerland, and Holland, on the contrary, were led away 
by the visionary splendour of being able to supply themselves within 
their own countries with every thing they required. I: commenced in 
France under Colbert, and it was imitated by other monarchs’; but it has 
turned out that those countries in which those protections have been 
completely established, have not at all thriven in consequence of those 
protections ; and where they have oeeasionally thriven, they have done 
so in defiance of them. I have in my possession a representation from 
the manufacturers of silk at Lyons and other parts of France, who 
wish to have no protection at all for their silk manufactures, 














Mr. M‘Gregor’s Third Examination—13th July. 

Chairman. Will you state to the Committee what are the duties which 
have been imposed to protect colonial produce ?—There are high du- 
ties, which in fact amount to prohibitions, viz., with regard to fish, fo- 
reign, with a few exceptions, is prohibited; the produce of British colo- 
nial fisherics is nearly all admitted free of duty. Among the other 
leading duties, are those on raw sugar, from colonial possessions, 24s. 
per ewt.; and from other countries, not refined, 3/. 3s., and on all re- 
fined, 8/7. 8s. 

Are none of our sugar colonies allowed to refine sugar ?—The high 
duty prevents them: they do not now use any refined sugar of their 
own growth ; they use foreign sugar refined in bond here, Brazilian and 
Cuba slave-labour sugar. 

How far does the same export take place to other colonies ?—The 
other colonies are altogether supplied with foreign sugar, the produce 
of slave labour, and refined here in bond. 

Mr. Villiers. Are all the other colonies, not sugar-producing colonies, 
supplied from England?—Yes, with refined sugar. 

Do we compel our other colonies to take sugar from us ?—Yes. 

Sir G. Clerk, Can you state what quantity of foreign sugar is entered 
for home consumption at that high duty, 63s.?—Foreign sugar was not 

ntered for consumption till the week ending the 5th of this month, and 
during that week 415 ewt. were purchased and paid duty of 66s. 2d., 
which is 63s. duty, and 3s. odd, which the five per cent. imposes. 

Chairman. Has that discriminating duty then operated as a complete 
prohibition until the present time ?—It has. 

Mr. Villiers. What would be the effect of allowing this foreign sugar 
to come into the United Kingdom at a lower duty, upon the price in 
the countries where it is produced; would it have the effect of raising 


' the price ?—It would have the effect of raising the price in proportion 
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to the increased demand, but it would not have the effect of raising the 
price to the extent that is generally believed, inasmuch as there are va- 
rious states in Europe, with populations amounting in all to nearly one 
hundred millions, consuming no other sugar whatever except that of 
slave-labour produce. 

If the prices in Brazil were raised, would it not enable the free- 
labour states to compete better with them ?—No doubt it would raise 
the price. By lowering the duty there would be two effects produced ; 
the price of foreign sugar would rise, but not to a great amount, and there 
would be an increased degree of competition from the increase of price. 

The high price here limits the consumption in this country ?—It does; 
the consumption of sugar at a moderate price ought to be more than 
double what it is now. 

Chairman. What are the articles that are under restrictions in the 
colonies, in order to protect the sale from this country ?—The articles 
which are under restriction to protect the sale from this country are salt 
provisions of every description, a duty of 12s. perewt. on pork and beef, 
and then a heavy duty upon flour; and in truth every article of provi- 
sion is more or less taxed or prohibited ; salted and dried fish is prohi- 
bited from a foreign country. 

Mr. Blake. Are not wood and timber also protected ?—Yes; and, with 
respect to food, the planters in the West Indies complain that they are 
forced to get labourers from other countries, especially from the United 
States of America, who are accustomed to be fed differently from ne- 
groes under the slave system; and that now, since they are compelled 
to have free labour, they consider it a hardship not to be able to get 
their food at the lowest possible price. 

Chairman. Can you state what proportion of the increased charge 
these protective and prohibitive duties, by increasing the price of the 
articles required, will make in the manufacture of sugar ?—I have made 
no calculation; but the duty imposed upon food being in fact a duty 
imposed upon wages, must have a very injurious effect in the West 
Indies, especially under the free system. 

This is a tax imposed upon one colony to protect another?—Yes; and 
to protect the British agricultural interests too. 

Is not all fish excluded from the colonies, except British ?—Yes. 

Can they import flour direct from the United States ?—They can, on 
paying a duty of ds. a barrel. 

Mr. Thornely. Have you received any information that the high price 
of sugar is likely to be an impediment to the usual preserving of fruit 
this season ?—To a very great extent. 

Do you believe that a great deal of fruit would be lost in consequence 
of that high price ?—I believe if the usual quantity of fruit should be 
preserved this year, it will withdraw so great a quantity of sugar from 
consumption as to raise the price to 1s. 6d. per pound, and that only 
the opulent can consume it at that price. 

Mr. Villiers. Have you any doubt that it is the protecting duty on 
sugar that causes it to be raised in price ?—No doubt of it; the dif- 
ference between colonial sugar and other sugar is simply this, colonial 
sugars sell at a price to justify paying a difference upon the consump- 
tion of foreign of more than 40s. duty. 

Mr. Blake. Supposing we reduced the duty on foreign sugar, and in 
consequence there was an increased demand for foreign sugar, would 
not that stimulate an increased production in foreign countries of 
such sugar ?—It would, but not to the extent generally supposed. I 
End, generallv, that we make our calculation as if we were the aovber 

. consumers of sugar ; whereas, on the continent of Europe, exclusive of 
France, incre gre about one hundred millions who consume nothing 
but slave-labour sugar; and our extra demand would be only the dif- 
ference of the quantity we should require between what our own colo- 
nies would furnish us and the whole quantity that we should consume. 

Mr. Villiers. Wave you ever considered what the annual loss is to the 
revenue from this protective duty ?—I consider at least about 3,000,0002. 

Chairman. Do you mean to say that the consumption would be so 
much increased if the duty upon foreign sugar were lowered ?—Yes; 
the consumption of sugar, taking the whole of this kingdom, is three- 
quarters of an ounce to every individual a day: the calculations, made 
when I was at Vienna, and also when I was in Paris, were, that each 
individual who took coffee or tea twice a day consumed two ounces and 
a half, which is more than double the quantity that we have consumed. 
This is exclusive of all that would be required, and that to a great 
extent, in the preserving of fruits, and in various other ways, such as 
home-made wines, pastry, and many other preparations into which 
sugar enters. 

Mr. Villiers. Wad you occasion to observe, while you were in Austria, 
what was the effect of doing away with the monopoly on sugar ?—The 
effect of doing away with the special monopoly was quite extraordinary ; 
in a short space of time it gave more revenue than the whole net cus- 
toms revenues had previously given. 

Chairman. State what were the circumstances which produced so 
great an increase to the revenue ?—Previously -to the time when the 
trade was opened, which was in 1838, the whole trade of refined sugar 
in the Austrian dominions was in the hands of a few Icensed importers 
and dealers, who had not only been licensed individually, but it was 
like an hereditary licence, given to them by Maria Theresa ; under 
which they had the privilege of importing all their sugars for home 
consumption, limiting the import alone to this protective importation ; 
the consequence of which was, that they themselves, from want of 
capital, or from other circumstances, could not supply the whole de- 
mand for sugar in the country ; but they managed under these patents 
to import an immense quantity, which yielded them enormous profits. 
The nature of the change was, that the whole sugar trade in the coun- 
try was thrown open, not only to natives but to foreigners; but there 
was a protection of 7s. given to them afterwards for the sugar which 
they actually used in refining; the consequence of which has been, that 
having reduced the duties upon all foreign sugar from 22 florins per 
centner of 123 Ibs., what they formerly were, to 15 florins, and thrown 
the trade open, and also reduced the duty upon refined sugar to 18 
florins per centner, the revenue has increased and the smuggling 
diminished, so as to give a net revenue, from sugar alone, greater than 
the net revenue of the entire customs was before. 

Chairman. Do you consider that the effect of lowering the price of 





sugar in England would be attended not only with an increase of re- 
venue of 3,000,000/. to the State, but also with all the comforts arising 
from that greatly increased consumption?—I have no doubt of it.. 
My estimate is 3,000,000/. in addition. 

Mr. Ewart. Have you ever calculated the amount paid by the con- 
sumer for the present monopoly of the sugar market ?—The consumer 
pays, at the present moment, about 50 per cent. in addition. 

Mr. Blake. Is not the consumption in England, in proportion to the 
population, greater than in most foreign countries ?— It is greater among 
the opulent portion; but certainly much less among the poorer class. 

Has not the consumption of tea and coffee lately extended itself 
among the middling and poorer classes as a substitute for spirituous. 
liquors ?—Yes. 

And therefore, as sugar is a necessary accompaniment to that, is it 
not, in a moral point of view, very important ?—Yes. 

Mr. Ewart. Would it be possible for those persons who feel an incli- 
nation to make a distinction in the discriminating duty between free 
and slave-labour duty, to do so under existing treaties ?—No, not until 
1844, before which period the treaty with Brazil cannot expire. 

That treaty binds us to take their produce ?—By that treaty we have 
stipulated that all British produce and manufactures shall be admitted. 
for consumption in Brazil at a duty the maximum of which is not to. 
exceed 15 per cent.; we have no stipulation whatever as to receiving 
their produce, except as to its paying no other or higher duties than 
that of the most favoured nations; but the Brazilians are anxious to: 
break up the treaty; and, on breaking it up, to give us notice that they 
will prohibit all our manufactures entirely if we do notreceive their sugars. 

Chairman. Do you know to what extent our manufactures go in the 
Brazils ?—About five millions’ worth annually. 

Mr. Villiers. It is the best market we have for cotton manufactures ? 
—Yes, unless it be the United States, for all manufactures. 

Chairman. Unless we receive their produce at reascnable duties, tliey. 
will prohibit the introduction of our manufactures ?—Yes, or impose 
duties which shall shut them out whenever the present treaty expires. 

Would not the rejection by the Brazils of the manufactures of Glas- 
gow, Manchester, and Birmingham be productive of great distress in 
this country ?—Yes, and very general dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Villiers. And the condition of our operatives would be worse 
than that of the slaves in the Brazils?—Yes: the slaves, however de-- 
plorable their condition otherwise, are always provided with substan- 
tial food, sufficient clothing and lodging; our operatives have no 
security as toany maintenance, except from the poor-rates, which form 
one of our greatest general taxes, and which is chiefly caused by our 
protective duties. 

Mr. Blake. Suppose we were to admit foreign sugar from free-labour 
countries, would not that withdraw so much free-labour sugar from the 
gencral markets of the world?—No, it would merely increase the demand 
for foreign, and greatly increase consumption and the comforts of our 
people. 

In order to supply the general market with the amount of sugar so 
withdrawn from it, there would be an increased demand for slave- 
labour sugar ?—On common commercial principles, where a portion of 
what is consumed is withdrawn, if you could get the same article else- 
where, you would go in search of it, where purchaseable at any profit ; 
but I believe you would increase the consumption of free-labour sugar 
by purchasing all sugars in the cheapest markets, All restriction Om 
buying and selling is a despotic interference with industrious and enter- 
prising liberty. 

Therefore, if we attempted to discourage slave-labour sugar by 
allowing only the importation of free-labour sugar, should we not be 
liable to have our efiorts thwarted by that principle ?—Entirely. 

Mr. Villiers. Then you think our West Indies will never be able to: 
compete with the slave-growing countrics ?— With respect to the West. 
Indies, the protection necessary would be very small, provided you 
allowed them to get their supplies without imposing any duties upon 
those supplies, and if you allowed them to get wages-paid labour where- 
ever they could get it cheapest. , 

Mr. Ewart. Is not it to be apprehended, that any interference with 
the freedom of trade, even upon a moral principle, may possibly recoil 
upon ourselves ?—All interference with the general freedom of trade is. 
to be apprehended, and it has always affected not only morals, but the 
prosperity of those countries. 

Even if we draw a distinction between free-labour and slave-labour 
sugar, it would not ultimately succeed ?—It will never succeed; no 
commerce can flourish as it should if you choke up its natural channels. 

Do you think it is the effect of monopolies to encourage improve- 
ment, and to increase the quantity, or to make the parties satisfied 
with a bad system of cultivation, and a lessened quantity ?—It makes- 
them satisfied with a cheaper and more slovenly cultivation, no doubt. 

Mr. Blake. If forcign sugar were admitted on free competition with 
the West Indian sugar, would not that operate as a great discourage-- 
ment to the West Indian ?—I think, under present circumstances, if 
you admitted it at the same duty, you would destroy the market for 
the West Indian sugars. 

Do you then think that that increased cheapness would not operate as- 
a discouragement to the production of sugar in the West Indian market? 
—If you were to extend the other facilities and advantages that I have 
stated to the West Indies (and without that I do not believe that you could 
make the reduction), then I believe that the West Indians would be: 
in fully as prosperous a state, and perhaps more so, than they are now 5 
that is, if you allow them to get their iree labour and their stores- 
and articles of consumption wherever they can get them cheapest. At 
present you tax the English consumer of sugar by two opposing 
charges; the first to protect the West Indies by high duties on foreign. 
sugars; the second by taxing West Indian production, in making: 
labour dear by restrictions on the means of procuring wages-paid. 
labour, and by imposing duties on the food for maintaining labourers. 

We collect. four millions upon the West India sugar ?—About four 
millions and a half may be considered the average revenue. : 

Do you not believe that we could collect that amount upon foreign 
sugar without imposing any duty upon West India sugar ?—No, I think. 
not; the West India sugar would come into consumption, and you 
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sould only get so much foreign sugar as would pay you the difference 
of increase over the West Indian, which now yields more than four 
tuillions. 

Mr. Ewart. Can you state what the West Indians are paying for 
refined sugar, compared with the price which we pay for sugar of 
the same quality ?—They pay about one-half of what we pay for refined 
sugar of the same quality. 

You think a small reduction of duty will not produce a sufficiently 
extended addition to the revenue ?—In respect to sugar and tea, they 
are different from almost every other article cf consumption; when 
sugars are cheap, the labouring classes consume a good deal; when 
sugars are dear, they are excluded from consuming any at all. They 
buy it from the retail dealers in quarters of pounds, and ounces; 
unless you reduce it a penny per pound, they cannot, in the small 
quantities they purchase, have any advantage, and you deprive them 
of that advantage unless you reduce it a penny the pound. The rich 
elass of consumers use as much sugar now as at any other time. 





Mr. Macgregor’s Fourth Examinction—lith July. 

Chairmaa. You have in your last day’s evidence given an opinion 
relative to the sugar duties; have you anything further to observe 
relative to the high duty on sugar, as affecting the price of sugar in this 
market, and its consumption ?—Since my last day’s evidence I am in- 
formed that the decrease of consumption among all the labouring 
classes, and even among the artisans, has been very great indeed; tha 
the grocers generally find that the sale in small quantities has very 
greatly decreased. It has also been stated to me by various persons 
in the sugar trade, that instead of the prices diminishing, they must 
inevitably rise, and several parcels have also been sold during the last 
week, after paying the 3/. 3s., and the five per cent. additional duty. 

Will you state what has been the effect of the high differential duty 
on coffee ?—The effect of the high differential duty on coffee has been 
‘the legal evasion of the law, in principle, as to the way of bringing 
-coffee to this country. 

Mr. Thornely. Cargoes of coffee have been sent from the United 
Kingdom, and from ports on the continent of Europe, to be landed 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and to be brought back to the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of supplying the necessary consumption here? 
—Yes: from the 26th of April, 1838, to the 24th of March, 1840, 
it appears by the returns that 81 cargoes, importing more than 
21,600,000 lbs. of foreign coffee, had arrived in the United Kingdom 
‘from the Cape of Good Hope [which is considered as being within the 
limits of the East India Company’s charter]; the duty being on that 
mode of carrying coffee 9d. a pound, that is less than if imported 
direct from foreign countries: the duty if imported from the country 
of the growth of the principal part of the coffee wou!d amount to 
1,750,0002.; the duty saved by the indirect importation would be 
750,0002., supposing all to be entered for consumption. 

Chairman. Do not those greatly increased expenses keep up the price 
of coffee in this country ?—They have two effects; the expense of send- 
‘ing coffee to the Cape of Good Hope is about one penny, and conse- 
quently it arrives in this country at about 5d. less duty than if it came 
direct from the countries of its growth; but if the duties were reduced 
to an equitable fiscal principle the article would be checper and the 
consumption of coffee in this country would no doubtincrease enormously. 

Mr. Villiers. Wave you made any calculation as to the loss to the 
revenue at present from the differential duty on coffee ?—The nominal 
loss to the revenue at the present time must be about 250,000/. 

Does not the refusal on the part of England to take coffee from the 
Brazils limit very much the introduction of British manufactures into 
that country ?—Within the last three or four years the limitation has 
been going on; not that the amount of exports have been decreased, 
but that they have not increased according to that which would 
naturally take place in all new countries, like the Brazi!s; the Bra- 
zilians now are consuming, and will assuredly go on greatly increasing 
the consumption, to the proportionate exclusion of British, of the 
«manufactured goods of Germany, of Austria, of France, and Switzerland. 

Chairman. Do not the facilities afforded to the import of coffee and 
other articles, the produce of the Brazils, into the north of Europe, 
tend gradually to create a mercantile navy there, which England might 
have maintained if she had had a free system ?—I think the greater 
portion of the whole trade of the Brazils with the north of Europe might 
have been carried on by England if the trade had been free. 

Mr. Villiers. Do you happen to know what the price of coffee is in 
any of the states of Europe as compared with England ?—The difference 
when the duty is paid is about 80 per cent. 

Chairman. Have you any observations to make on the differential 
duty on colonial spirits ?—The difference of duty between colonial spirits 
and continental spirits has chiefly affected our trade with France; and I 
have no doubt that if we were to lower the duty upon French brandy, 
the French would diminish the duty on many of our manuactures. 

In speaking of colonial spirits, do you see any reason why the spirits 
imported from India should not be at the same rate as those from 
Jamaica?—ho; [ have always considered that they ought to be put 
upon exactly an equal footing. 

The differential duty on timber is 5s. for hard wood, and 10s. on 
pine and fir, from our colonies, as compared with 2/. 15s. upon timber 
from foreign countries, being a differential protection of 450 per cent. ; 
what observations have you to make upon that ?—My opinion is, that 

‘the differential duty upon foreign and colonial timber is exceedingly 
injurious to the manufacturing interests, and indirectly to our naviga- 
‘tion, inasmuch as we are prevented from supplying in return those 
foreign nations with our manufactures, which they would take in about 
the same proportion as we took their timber, or their other productions 
which they may have to give us. 

Does not the high differential duty oblige ship-builders and others 
‘who use timber in England to pay a very high price for inferior tim- 
-her ?—Certainly, for all kinds of timber. 

In what way would the revenue be affected if the duties on foreign 
and colonial timber were equalized ?—By lowering the duties or equal- 
izing them, my opinion is that you would raise the revenue now de- 
rived from timber, which is 1,603,194. to at least 2,500,0007. 











How would you effect that ?—I should fix the duty upon all colonial 
timber, with the exception of oak, teak, elm, cedar, and juniper, and 
other wood required for ship-building, to 10s. per fifty cubic feet of 
measurement, including deals and staves, adcing 5 per cent. on the 
deals and staves for revenue, as being partly manufactures; and I should 
lower the duty upon foreign timber to 1/. 10s.; not that I consider this 
the best, but I consider it the best you could do under the existing 
system. I would prefer 7s. 6d. per load on colonial, and 22s. 6d, on 
foreign timber: then all classes would he greatly benefited, timber 
being so extensively required in all kinds of buildings down to the poor 
man’s cottage, and for so many implements and countless other uses. 
If the duty were to be levicd ad valorem, even at the same rate, it 
would in amount be higher, from its greater value, on foreign timber. 

Would not that change be prejudicial to our colonies ?—I think not, 
if you take away the useless restrictions with which we shackle their trade. 

Have you nct resided in the Canadas, and had an opportunity of 
judging of what the effect would be if the duty were raised on Canada 
timber ?—I have resided in all the British North American colonies, and 
my opinion is that if we remove our restraints upon the trade of those 
possessions, we shall not be long required to continue any protective 
duty whatever; but while we continue our colonial restrictions, we 
shall be obliged to continue some of those protections ; we having, by 
our legislation, caused merchants and others to embark in undertakings 
their capital, which it would be unjust to destroy by other legislation 
except upon equitable principles. 

To what restrictions do you allude as a counterpart to our admitting 
timber into England at this lower rate of duty ?—The restrictions are 
chiefly in respect to our confining the colonies to certain limits of trade 
and navigation. 

Would you reccommend then those restrictions that you have men- 
tioned to be withdrawn ?—Entirely ; I would remove all British cus- 
tom-houses from the colonies. 

What effect would that have upon the mercantile navy of England; 
have you ever considered that ?—I consider that removing those restric- 
tions would be no disadvantage whatever to the mercantile navy, inas- 
much as if you inerease the colonial mercantile navy, you increase the 
British ; the navigation of these countries will be quite as applicable to 
supply the British navy with seamen as that in the mother country. No 
inconvenience or disadvantage can arise from that cause. 

Then are the Committee to understand that the change you propose 
in withdrawing the restrictions from the British North American colo- 
nies, and in reducing the cuty upon foreign timber coming from the 
Baltic, would be beneficial both to England and to the Canadas ?—I 
think so; the province of New Brunswick alone, from existing circum- 
stances, from the labour and industry of the country having been 
directed so much more to saw mills and timber cutting, than to agri- 
culture, would experience inconvenience and loss which ought to be 
guarded against, on the principle of equity, for some time; but none of 
the other colonies would to any serious extent experience injury. Some 
individual houses would; but it would be eccnomy for this country, 
and it would only be justice, to remunerate them for their losses, pro- 
vided we effected a change which would give us at least an additional 
million of revenue, with far greater advantages to our manufacturers, 
shipbuilders, and to our whole population. 

Mr. Villiers. Do you consider that the timber trade is of great im- 
portance to all those colonies ?—Only to the colony of New Brunswick, 
end a few mercantile houses at Quebec and Montreal. 

Have you ever considered the policy of encouraging them to employ 
their capital in the timber trade ?—Morally I have considered it pernie 
cious; but I would never think of restricting industry or enterprise. 

Have you ever observed how far it prevents them from employing 
their capital in agricuiture ?—Yes; and I consider that entering upon 
the timber trade, except occasicually for employment during the first 
years of settlement, has been injurious to the agriculture of a country. 

Chairman. Without entering into the details of all the differential 
duties in the list you have given in, will you state, in your opinion, 
how far cclonial produce in general should be protected ?—I must re- 
peat what I have stated, that while we continue these restrictions upon 
the colonial trade we shal! be obliged to continue protection something 
equal to those restrictions towards the colonies; and in reference to 
British ships trading with British possessions, it will be found abso- 
lutely necessary to let those who build them, and who fit them cut and 
provision them, do so in regard to the materials of construction, the 
stores and provisions, without those restrictions as to duties and pro- 
hibitions which prevent their being constructed and fitted out at some- 
thing much nearer the expense of building and fitting out ships in 
foreign countries. 

Then you consider that that protection which we have given, and 
those restrictions which have been laid on the colonies, have actually 
been detrimental to the colonies as well as to England ?—Certainly ; 
one example I will give: the colonies are not allowed to import one 
single pound of tea from the United States of America, but they either 
get their tea direct from this country, or else by smuggling from the 
United States; another example is, that they; send vessels from the 
colonies to Madeira, and other ports, with fish, but they cannot bring 
back wines direct without paying a differential duty of 7/. 10s. 


Mr. M‘Gregor’s Fifth Examination—l6th July. 

Chairman. If a cargo of fish is sent to Madeira or Cadiz, can a British 
vessel, in returning to Newfoundland, or to any of the colonies of North 
America, carry back their wines without paying the differential duty ?— 
No; they must pay 7/. 10s. 

Can you state for what purpose that duty was levied ?—It was under 
the presumption of protecting British navigation. 

Then, to the full extent of that, the commerce of our colonies is 
burthened ?—Yes, to the full extent of 7/. 10s. 

Do the colonies complain of that ?—They have made representations, 
particularly of late, against levying this duty. 

Do you consider that the colonists themselves would be in favour of 
those restrictions being withdrawn?—I am confident that not only 
would they be in favour of their being withdrawn, but would consider 
it as one of the greatest boons we could extend to them. As far back 
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as 1834 the people of the Canadas expressed the opinion distinctly : 
«« Remove these restrictions and prohibitions, and you may legislate as 
you think wise and fit in regard to the timber duties.” 

What effect do you consider those restrictions have on the mercantile 
navy of England; do they tend to increase that navy ?—Very little; 
because all those articles pay the same duty, though imported in 
foreign ships into those countries. I should think they have no 
favourable effect. A very specious argument may be made out; but, 
practically speaking, I should think not. 

In every relaxation of the existing restrictions on commerce, is 
it not to be expected that that country which has the greatest extent 
of navigation, viz. England, will benefit most by such relaxation ?—I 
believe that every relaxaticn is advantageous to England. I consider 
further, if England were to legislate upon the pure equitable principle 
of imposing only revenue duties, and were to impose none whatever for 
protection, then all other countries in the world might impose cither 
prohibitions or taxes in whatever way they pleased ; and notwithstand- 
ing that, British manufactures would always fiud their wey to a much 
greater extent than at present into every other country. 

Have you, in your communications with different parts of the Con- 
tinent, found any disposition to have those restrictions which have 
been so long existing removed ?—I have, while travelling over various 
countries on the Continent, and when residing at the courts of those 
countries, always had the tariff of England quoted against me on every 
occasion of discussing international trade and intercourse. 

What is the differential duty on foreign fish and oil imported into 
England ?—The duty on “ train oil, blubber, spermaceti oil, and head 
matter, viz. the produce of fish, or creatures living iu the sea, taken 
and caught by the crews of British ships, and imported direct from the 
fishery, or from any British possession, in a British ship, 1s. per ton; 
on the same, taking or preparing foreign shipping, 26/. 12s.” 

Does not that heavy duty raise the price of all train and fish oils, and 
does it not fall heavily on the manufactures of the ccuntry ?—Not a 
doubt of that. 

Mr. Thornely. Does it not to that extent raise the price of the manu- 
factured article, when it is produced in this country ?—All articles re- 
quired in manufactures must, to the extent of their value, or the extent 
of the fictitious instead of the real price, affect the price upon manu- 
factures. 

Chairman. Then, consistently with your former opinions, that duty 
should be altogether removed, or very much reduced 7—It should, like 
every other duty which I would retain, on returning to sound fiscal and 
mercantile principles, be altogether a revenue duty. 

What are the prohibitions and duties which have been imposed to 
protect British agriculture and grazing ?—I have made out a list ef the 
principal articles, which I beg leave to hand in. 

(The Witness delivered in the same, which was read, as follows :) 

The following articles are prohibited, to protect British agricultural 
and grazing interests: viz. corn and flour, and meal of all kinds, by 
prohibitory duties, except when the price reaches what would amount 
to what would be called famine prices in other countries: malt; beef 
and pork, fresh or slightly cured; lamb and mutton; catile, sheep, and 
swine. 

High duties are levied on the following articles, to protect British 
agricultural and grazing interests: tongues, 3d. each; bacon, 28s. per 
ewt.; pork, salted, 12s. per cwt.; sausages, 4d. per lb.; potatoes, 2d. 
per lb.; beer and mum, 3/. Is. 1d., or about 2s. per gallou; ale, other 
than mum, 2/. 13s.; beans, kidney or French, 10d. per Lushel; fruits, 
various duties ; cider, 21/. 10s. per tun; hay, 24s. per load of 36 trusses; 
lard, 8s. per ewt.; onions, 3s. per bushel; lentils, 10d. per bushel; pearl 
barley, 17s. 6d. per ewt.; mustard and caraway, and many other seeds. 

What is the etiect of those duties on the price of every article of the 
same kind produced in the United Kingdom ?—The effect of those 
duties and prohibitions is twofold; the one is exclusion in regard to 
bread and salted provisions, except when the prices rise to what may 
be called great scarcity prices; the other is to keep up the prices 
generally of the same articles in England. 

In doing so, do not they impose a tax on the consumers of this 
country, equal to the difference of price of the whole of those articles? 
—Being the necessaries of life, they impose upon all the consumers of 
the United Kingdom the greatest tax to which they are subjected. 

Mr. Villiers. Whatever adds to the cost of living takes from the 
wealth of the country ?—No doubt. 

Have you ever heard any estimate of that kind, with respect to bread 
or flour?>—With respect to bread and flour, the difference which the 
labourer pays in money is from 40 to 80 per cent. more than the 
foreign consumer. 

Chairman. You have stated that the additional price amounts to the 
heaviest tax which the people of England have to pay; do you in that 
allude to the general amount of taxation paid to the Treasury ?—No, I 
allude to the general amount of taxation and other burdens to which 
wages and income are subjected, because there are many taxes which 
do not go into the Treasury; such as poor rates, church rates, &c., 
which are taxes upon income or upon wages. 

Taking the gross amount of revenue paid into the Treasury at 
50,000,002. a year, have you been able to form an opinion what pro- 
portion this additional taxation on the food of the country would be ?— 
I consider that the taxation imposed upon the country upon the pro- 
duction of wealth through labour and ingenuity, by our duty on corn, 
and the provision duties and prohibitions, are far greater, probably 
much more than double the amount of the taxation paid to the treasury. 

Mr. Villiers. And it makes that taxation for revenue felt more than 
it is felt by other countries ?—Yes; the other taxes are greatly in- 
creased by this taxation; for instance, the poor rates are greatly in- 
creased. 

But the taxation for the revenue is a fixed amount ?>—Yes. 

Therefore the less the people’s means are for paying that tex, the 
more they must feel it >—Yes. 

The higher the tax upon food and articles of necessary consumption, 
the less must be their means of paying that revenue tax ?—Certainly : 
one great extra taxation occasioned by the price of food is that of 
throwing people out of employment, preventing them from earning 


anything, and by having no resources but the poor rates for their main- 
tenance, taxing all rents. Rents in the great cities and in the towns are 
taxed far higher, I believe, than agricultural rents are by the poor rates. 

t diminishes the fund for the employment of labour ?—Yes; it 
seems a contradiction, but still it is a fact borne out by inquiry, that 
whenever the price of food is high in this country you find there are a 
greater number of the labouring pecple unemployed ; and not only that, 
but the wages of those employed in consequence of so many being 
thrown out of employment is less then when food is plentiful. At the 
present time the wages even in the agriculiural districts of Somerset- 
shire, Devonshire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire, are less than wages 
liave been known for several years back. 

The abundance of employnient is generally observed to be greatest 
where fced is cheap?—Yes, in all countrics; in France it has in- 
variably turned out so; in the Austrian dominions, as far as I have 
been able to trace, on every occasion it has, I believe, been so. 

Has it not been the result of producing economy in production, and 
enabling the public to consume the article cheaper, that you increase 











the wealth of the country and increase the demand for labour ?—Cer- 
tainly ; and with reference to cheap food, it is one of the great principles 
of public and domestic consideration in countries where the people have 
been always most employed; Flanders and Holland, for example. 
Chairman. Will you explain how those protective duties produce 
great fluctuations in the demand for labour, and, consequently, the dis- 
tress which occurs among the working-classes from time to time ?—In 
the United Kingdom those fluctuations have been principally the con- 
sequence of short crops; and from there not being a steady demand in 


| England for the agricultural produce of cther countries, other countries 


rave not been prepared at all times to supply us; because, in conse- 
quence of our system of averazes and fixed cuties, a degree of uncer- 
tainty has always prevailed on the Continent relative to the British 
market. The consequent shortness of supply, causing high prices for 
bread and other articles of food, diminishes the means of purchasing: 
aud paying for other articles for home consumption, while the increased 
price of food, at the same time, diminishes employment in manufactur- 
ing Jabour for exportation to other countries; and the demand for la- 
bour is also decreased by the diminished quantity for home consump- 
tion, leaving a great surplus to be exported, and which surplus supplies 
the place of the manufactures that were previously produced when the 
prices of provisions were low. ‘ihe steady moderate price of food, the 
dependent steady demand for labour, the equally dependent demand for 
manufactures, and the increased or decreased application for parish 
relief, by those employed, or thrown out of employment, being made in 
fact by our legislation, not on any measure of certainty, but on the 
changes of the wind, or the rise and fall of the barometer. 

Are we to understand that so much of the wages being expended 
in the price of food, there is an inability to purchase other articles 
required, and consequently those articles remaining on hand, manu- 
acturers are obliged to seek an outlet for them abroad ?—Certainly. 

Does not that produce an apparent increase in the quantity of goods 
exported, whilst the manufacturers may suffer a great loss by that, and 
the state of our artisans here be very distressed?—Certainly; the in- 














creased amount of exports must not always be considered as showing an 
increesed production, nor yet must they be considered as showing an 
increased demand for them in foreign markets ; the great bulk of that 
increase of exports which appeared during the last year consisted of. 
goods that have been manufactured for home consumption, and which 
were sent to foreign countries for the purpose of finding a market, and 
not from their having been ordered or prepared according to order. 

Then are not all such exports productive of loss to the manufacturer 
instead of profit, as in a healthy state of commerce ?—Certainly; and 
there is another great evil that arises, which is, that those goods which 
in the declared value might appear to be nearly equal to the value of 
corn imported in scarce years, yet do not pay for that corn ; bullion is 
sent out of the country instead, because the corn is invariably paid for 
in money in other countries? and those goods which are consigned to 
forcign countries are not to the countries generally from which the corn 
comes, but to other countries, to look for a market. 

Mr. Villiers. That you refer to the mode in which the duty is im- 
posed in this country, and not to any necessity arising out of the com- 
merce with corn-growing countries?—No; if there were a fixed duty, 
however objectionable that fixed duty might be, there would be some- 
thing like certainty as to the trade in corn between foreign countries 
and England. 

Chairman. If there was a fixed duty, though that fixed duty might 
increase the price of corn in England, would it not, by creating a trade 
in corn with other countries, induce those countrics to take from 
us in payment such articles of our manufactures as might be found suit- 
able to their use?—Certainly: in that case the trade would be like most 
other trades not placed under variable and uncertain restrictions; it 
would lead to a more natural exchange of commodities between the two 
countries; corn would be exchanged for manufactures. 

Does not the present system occasion sudden demands for corn which 
can only be paid for in bullion ?—Certainly. 

What, in your opinion, would be the effect of reducing those protec- 
tive duties to such an amount as might be considered a revenue duty, 


' so as to admit a general continued trade in all the articles ?—The ex- 


pense of the transport alone of corn from most countries in Europe to- 
this country, must be considered sufliciently protecting to the agricul- 
tural interests of this country; but at a moderate revenue duty of from 
4s, to at the highest 8s. (but 4s. I should say) per quarter, the effect would 
be this, that neither the demand for labour nor the price of food would 
be subjected to such distressing fluctuations as they must be every now 
and then subjected to in the United Kingdom ; and not only that, but 
it would enable us, with our means of manufacturing commodities, to- 
meet fairly with our fabrics all other countries with their manufactures 
in the markets cf the world. ' 

The present state, then, of the prohibitive laws obliges the people of 
this country to pay a double tax, a tax to the state, and a tax to the: 
grower of these article ?—Not only a double tax but a much greater 
one; it is a tax, in fact, upon the growers themselves, and upon the 
landed proprietors themselves. 
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So that all classes of the community suffer by that means ?—Yes, and 
especially the landowners. 

What changes, then, would you recommend in the present scale of 
custom duties, so as to continue our commerce on equitable or fiscal 
principles ?—I should propose to repeal the present corn and provision 
laws altogetner. 

What would you substitute ?—If it became necessary to have a reve- 
nue tax, I should endeavour to fix that revenue tax as low as I possibly 
could fix it; considering it at the present moment, and looking at vari- 
ous other matters, I should, in the first instance, be content with even 
8s. per quarter on wheat, but I by no means think that 8s. should be 
continued as the duty upon wheat. 

Mr. Thornely. Do you prefer a fixed duty to a sliding scale?—Yes ; a 
sliding scale would be a very temporary advantage in any way what- 
ever; a fixed duty is a certainty, and it would cause a more regular trade 
with all other countries. 

Mr. Villiers. 1 believe a sliding scale is a system of dutics that is not 
imposed upon any other article but corn ?—No other. 

Should you say that a large revenue would be collected if there was 
a low fixed duty on corn and other provisions ?—Certainly; the greatest 
revenue we can collect is from those articles which are most consumed, 
and certainly of corn the people would consume the most. Look at the 
great quantity of bread the French, Germans, and Belgians eat. 

And that would relieve the people from taxes levied on other articles, 
and bring wine and provisions more within their reach ?—Yes; and not 
only that, but I am convinced that, with the present corn laws, it will 
be impossible to maintain the present rents of land, inasmuch as if the 
present corn laws are continued, the inevitable consequence will be that 
persons of capital in this country and men of ingenuity will do what the 
landlords cannot do; that is, they will remove with their capital and 
their industry to other countries, whereas the lands cannot be removed; 
and if you remove the manufacturing industry from the neighbourhood 
of agricultural lands, you reduce the rents of those lands, as has taken 
place under similar circumstances in every country in the world. In the 
neighbourhood of many commercial towns, Liverpool and Manchester, 
for example, lands which pay a rent of from 3/. to 6/. per acre, would 
scarcely be considered fit for any sort of cultivation in places distant 
from the seats of trade and industry. These lands would become what 
they:were formerly, only fit for rabbit warrens. In various parts of 
Germany the rents are not one-tenth part of what they were 100 years 
ago, occasioned entirely by the removal of the manufactures: for ex- 
ample, in the neighbourhood of Augsburg, which was once a flourish- 
ing imperial city, the rents at that period were immense; the landlords 
were, during the prosperity of trade and manufactures, led to build some 
of the finest palaces in Europe; those palaces are now deserted, or 
turned into post-houses, or inns, or barracks, or hospitals; nobody is 
living in themgof the name or family of those who constructed them. 
The same may be said of every town where manufactures once flou- 
rished, and which bad laws and bad government have been instru- 
mental in destroying. Desolation has been the consequence of the 
withdrawal of that flourishing industry, and the same is to be found in 
every other country in every period of the history of mankind, under 
similar circumstances. 

Should you say that there was any tendency of late years for capital 
and labour to quit this country and settle in other countries ?—Very 
great; insomuch so that all the cotton factories in the neighbourhood 
of Vienna, in consequence of the cheapness of provisions, are in a very 
fair and prosperous condition; but the directors and foremen of those 
manufactories are chiefly Englishmen or Scotsmen, from the cotton 
manufactories of Glasgow and Manchester. We find in France, that 
the principal foremen at Rouen and in the cotton factories are from 
Lancashire; you find it in Belgium, in Holland, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Liege: you find British capital going into Belgium, France, 
and Germany to a very great amount; and this very British capital em- 
ployed there producing manufactures which meet us in the markets of 
the Mediterranean, the United States, Cuba, Port Rico, South America, 
and the East Indies. 

Does the lower price of provisions abroad induce many people 
not engaged in trade to quit this country, and to settle abroad, that 
the price of living is so much greater here than it is there ?—There 
are four or five millions annually drawn from incomesin England spent 
in France alone, and a great amount in Italy; the city of Naples is al- 
most entirely supported by English expenditure. 

Chairman. Do you believe that if trade was conducted upon the prin- 
ciples you recommend, the price of living in this country and abroad 
would very nearly be equalized ?—The effect I believe which would 
take place, would be, that the prices here of the necessaries would assi- 
milate more nearly to those of the Continent; that you would raise the 
prices on the Continent, and lower them in England; that you would 
make incomes, even if they were to be somewhat diminished, from the 
rents of land and the funds, to pay for a much greater proportion of all 
that is necessary and luxurious in life. 

Mr. Villiers. And we should at the same time retain all our natural 
advantages, and the advantage of a very large capital ?—Certainly. 

Chairman. That would enable us, undoubtedly, to maintain our pre- 
eminence, as the richest and greatest manufacturing country in Europe? 
—Certainly ; and without those salutary and vital changes in our legis- 
lation, I do apprehend that both our trade, and our navigation, and our 
manufactures, must inevitably decline. 

You have stated a great number of articles which are entered in the 
tariff of the customs of England, the complexity of that tariff, and the 
difficulty which foreigners have to understand it; and you have also 
explained the simplicity of the tariff now existing in the Germanic em- 
pire: are you prepared to state what changes you would propose in the 
present custom laws of England upon fair and equitable principles, 
such as you have in your evidence alluded to?—I have examined with 
great care what I consider would be the effect of a beneficial change in 
our tables of customs’ duties upon a more equitable and more fiscal 
basis; and finding that a very few articles pay nearly the whole revenue 
that the Treasury receive from the customs, I consider nearly all others 
as amounting to nothing but burdens, restrictions, and delays upon the 
industry and the prosperity of the country. I have made out a new pro 


Jormé table or tariff. It is not what I consider would be strictly just, 
but I consider it one which we might adopt with the greatest possible 
advantages and safety under existing circumstances. I have reduced 
the while tariffto 20 leading heads, instead of 1150 rated articles. 

Do you mean that your tariff consists of 20 heads, with 20 different 
kinds of duty only for the introduction of all those articles which are 
now entered under 1150 heads ?—With very little variation, 20 dif- 
ferent kinds of duties; but on the great bulk of importations, not more 
than five or six different duties. 

What principle have you adopted in this new tariff >—I have adopted 
the principle of making 10 per cent. the maximum of all duties upon 
nanufactures. 

What is your principle with regard to raw produce, or articles re- 
quired in our manufactures?—I should adopt the principle of taxing 
raw produce and general manufactures at the same rate of duty; but as 
we cannot tax the raw materials at 10 per cent., and as I believe it im- 
practicable at present to reduce the duty upon manufactures below 10 
percent., I have adopted a different duty for raw materials. With the 
exception of dyewoods, upon which I retain five per cent., for the pur- 
pose of revenue, I propose to levy upon raw materials, of all kinds, to 
be used in manufactures, in science, and in the arts, a duty of 25 per 
cent. ad valorem. Those articles only produce 351,000/. of revenue at 
the present moment, some of them pay no duties. But I would retain 
what the French call * droit de balance,” or a duty to ascertain the 
quantity on the registered importation. : 

Have you adopted the principle of ad valorem duty, or do you admit 
the goods by weight or tale >—Ad valorem duty, with very few excep- 
tions; those exceptions I retain for the purpose of revenue solely. 

Taking the quantities imported of the different articles during the 
past year, to which your evidence formerly alluded, have you made any 
calculation as to what the revenue would be on that reduced scale which 
you have prepared ?—I have estimated that by the changes which I pro- 
pose incorn and timber, and other articles of customs; in the place of 
22,962,610/., which they yielded last year, they would yield at least 
28,850,0007, ' 

Admitting manufactures at a duty in no case exceeding 10 per cent., 
and raw produce, with one or two exceptions, at a duty of 24 per cent., 
would there be an increase to the revenue of three or four millions ?— 
Six millions I should anticipate; but I have made a few exceptions in 
regard to manufactures. I have, for the present, retained those which 
have been reared under the fictitious system of protection at 20 per 
cent. ; such articles as glass, silk, paper, leather, linen and hemp 
manufactures. 

In the management of the customs, what would be the effect as re- 
gards the expense ?—The effect would be great simplification, and con- 
sequently in a few years great diminution of expense. 

There are in the present tariff a number of articles which are taxed, 
but which afford little or no revenue; what do you do with them ?— 
Those which afford little or no revenue are of two classes; some are 
admitted duty free, and others again are so highly taxed that they do 
not come into consumption, being articles that could not be smuggled 
with any facility ; they are not supposed to come in contraband, and 
they do not come in at all, on account of the high duties in passing 
through the custom-house. - 

In the table you have prepared, have you taken them all into con- 
sideration ?>—I have; I have made outa list, which I beg to hand in. 
(The Witness delivered in the same.) 

PRO FORMA TABLE OR TARIFF OF NEW CUSTOMS DUTIES, 
LCPON A MORE EQUITABLE AND FISCAL BASIS, 

















































Proposed Preseut Revenue Estimated 
ARTICLES. Rate Rate for Revenueon 
of Duty. of Duty. 1839. Proposed 
1. Animals; viz. £ s.d. Po ag z 7 
ROE kcirsuvasdaniuexnwee each © 10 0 Prohibited, 
Goats Vs de etwRnees 026 Ditto 
Horned Cattle ..... 010 0 Ditto 
Horses, Mares, or Ge 100 1 00 399 5,000 
Wiles ics rescanaees ene (OUG OlecO ‘ 
0 2 6 Prohibited 
026 Ditto J 
9 Ale, Bei o1l0 0 213 0 36 230 
2. Carriages, alls 10 0 0 30 0 «0 501 1,000 
3. Coffee and Cocoa........perlb. 0 0 9 o. 3-2 : 
Produce of and imported from | 
= a Posse 1 794,813 1,000,000 
protection in the Penius ° 005 0 0 6 J 
4. Cotton Wool, Sheep s Wool, 
Goat's ditto, aud all other 
kinds of Hair, &c........ ewt. » 2.6 0 211 
The produce of, and imported } 559,645 603,000 
from a Britis: Possession..... 00 6 0 0 6 7 
5. Food, viz. 
WOMMRD 6 edidvxens «per quarter 0s 0 Prohibited, 
; except nearly 
en: HEEL ES bcneseewenewe at famine 
Rye, Peas, and Beaus ........ ‘) prices 
CP is eckedevsiacdkeewns one 5 0 4 0 
Maize or Iudian Corn ........ cs 1,089,779 2,000,000 
Buck Wheat, Bear or Bigg .... 
UN 6 ccd wwe’ eee per 196ibs. 040 eoce 
Barley and Oatmeal, Iniian 
Corn, Meal, &e.. r 196:bs 020 aeee 
Rice, not being rongh.....cwt. 08 6 015 0 
Rice rough, or Paidy......... 0 1 3 0 2 6 ) 
; , 32,297 
06 50 i Q { , 
(rough 1 J 
1 0 020 ree 
2 6 03 0 1,840 
01 e.0. 2 1,792 
012 0 a 
Ditto, sm 20 {130 S 
DOEOOE «oo cc avedexces 0 0 ; 
Jacon aud Hams..... percwt. O12 0 1 8 F 3,923 S 80,0000 
Beef, Pork, avd all hinds of R 
Butcher's Meat, fre Prohibited 
Butter nia yaRee ceebae aaawn i 0 0 213,077 
Cheese ....6.0..006 coe. - 010 6 105.219 
ES SER eee per i2 1 0 O1¢ 2 
Fish of all kinds .... eh a 
’ “re : prohibited 2,040 
Fish, British takiug, free ..... Free err 
Fruit of all kinds.......-..... 20p. ct.adv. 1010200 p.ct, a 
Dsiswiscciuseri Me} 4.4 a ee 
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Proposed Present Revenue — Estimated 
ARTICLES. Rate Rate for Revenue on 
of Duty. of Duty. 1839. Proposed 
i Scale. 
6. I: digo, Cochinval, and Verdigris : 
: perlb. 00 4 01 6 
Indigo from British Possessions 0 0 3 0 0 3 } 57.624 30,000 
7. Tides and Skins of a!l kinds— 
Undressed ... ........+. eevee ctp.ct.adv. Var. dutics 
10 to 50 p. a. 62,675 ; 
Dressed or Tanned ..... corse 8 Gitto 7 4 ‘ i ‘nee 
8. Manufactures, viz.— 
Of Glass (exclusive of Excise) . wove Var. daties 27,326 
Ke 20 to 500 p.ct. 
Of Silks, all kinds............ owe ae 247,362 
Of Paper (excepting Writing 
st EES GR see _¢ 20 perct. ae 2,681 500,000 
“Of Leather and Skins, Boots : 
Shoes, Gloves, &c. .........- ene siege 24,874 
*Of Linen and Hemp (except 
Canvass) .......... eerecesens see eee 14.182 


Of Cotton, Wool, and Hair... 316,425 ) 
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* Of Metals, Minerals, Clays, and f 300,000 
ove, Wood, Precions a iin te 126,930 : 
exthers, and all other 10 per ct. 10 to 30 p. ct. --— 

Manufactures, net otherwise 443,255 

enumerated cr charged....... 

- Metals and Minerals, aud Stones 
Bain kinds— 
Raw or Bmeited .....s0.000%06 lp.ct.adv.. Var. duties en 14, 
Forged or Hammered.........5 Vito hades 10 to 50 p. et. } 33,170 50,000 
0. Oils of all kinds. ..per 100 va ne) 10 ditto.... ul 400 
From British Possessions and ¢ } % rd 70,032 109,000 
from West Coast of Africa....7 2} ditto....J Pe cunt. ; 
’ TL. Seeds and Grains— 
Flax, Hemp, aud Rape Sced.qr. 0 1 0 
—— Bare sci cccseceee 1 O O fF Various du- 

Jilto grourd........6. 20 per cent ties, from | 4 One a 
Carraway Seed .. = i 0 0 5 to 200 ¢ 149,522 159,000 
All other Seeds and Gra not per cent. 

otherwise enumerated, perewt. 0 2 0 

+ 12. Spices of all kind ...... per ib. 20per cent. ¢.... Various | 
adval, if duties, 20 to 89,502 100,000 
From British P. ssessions’...... 10 ditto... l 600 p. ct. : 
» 13. Spirits— 
Distilled, of all kinds (except 

Agquafortis, and Spirits of Tur- 

pentine to be used in Manu- 
| ee per gallon 014 0 1 2 6 2,615,442 2,500,000 
Produce of, and importer from 
a British Possession ......... 08 0 09 0 
‘Liquors and Spirits, Sweetened 

or Prepared, the Produce of, 
and Imported from any British 
POMEGMO. 6 icsicsercocc.c.s 090 0 100 25,253 eres 
Aquafortis 
pentine .... 010 0 tree 82,936 90,000 

BS, DRM OW 66:5 swine s00. 45-0 I 03 0 0 3 2 
Produce of, and imported from 131,999 180,000 
i British Possession.........6 016 01 
SRD Ssoesscioeese eek perlb, 0 2 0 0 2 1 — 3,658,800 4,000,000 
16. Tobacco 02 6 03 0 
+ ss pene, freeeinens renee ‘ ; : : ; : — 3,200,000 
AMIUMIACTUTOCT . ee ee ene se eeees ‘ 
17. Sugar, C'-ved, and in any way 
Refin djZ..... eo-.-perewt. 210 0 a « 
Musco: do, B.uwn oa Yellow 110 0 } $30 
Produce vu, aid imported from 

Briti-h lussessions, Clayed, 

White, and in any way Relined 1 0 0 140 
Ditto, ditto, Muscovado....... 015 0 J 
ee ae soaaee’ 210 0 8 8 0 —¢ 
EE ek cn cen cs <unns 014.0 113 9  /4993,783 7,800,000 
Produce of, and Imported from 
British Pessessions ...perewt. 0 6 0 09 0 
Syrups and Preserves in Sugar 

perib, 0 0 2 0 0 6 
Suceades and Toney.........6 0 6 2 00 6 
— eee Haag pergall, 0 2 0 
and additional 20 per cent. eg — ‘ean 
Preduce of, and beeen frora vo © 1,319,710 2,020,000 
British Possessions ..per gall. 0 2 0 
19. Wood— 
Mahogany, Rosewood, and all 

other Faney Woods for Furui- 
ture, per Load of 50 cubic feet. 110 0 5 0 0 
From British Pussessions...... 7 6 41.&11.10s. 

Board and Deals of Mahogany, 

Rosewood andall Fancy Woods 
for Furniture...... -. perlcad 110 0 
and additional 10 per cent. 

Dittofrom British Possessions.. 0 7 6 
and 5 per cent. ad val. 
Oak, Teak aud Elm, Cedar and 

Juuiper, and Mahogany from 

Honduras, for Ship-building 
perload 010 0 
Deals and Boards of, per 50 

cubic feet......... ee 0:0 0 

and 5 per cent. additional. } + or 
Gok, Teek, Sim, Cedar, Jun'pere ie: a Tae 
and Hardwoods, &ec. Produch .* ere 

of, and imported from Br itiss meine 
Possessious ........ Othe abn wx 050 PEE PEM 
Pine and Fir Timber, and Spar 
of all kinds, per lead of 59 
ee eee 15 0 
Deals, Boards or Staves of, per 

load of 50 cubic feet. .... ace F | 8 
and 10 per cent. additional. 

Pive and FirTimber and Spars, 

Produce of, and imported trom 
a British Possession, per load 
of 50 culvic feet... 0... eee ee 07 6 
and 5 per cent. additional. 

Dye Woods of all kinds....... 5 p.ct. ad val.10 to 200 p.ct. 63,997 ores 

20. Raw Materia's of all kinds, to 

be used in Manufactures, in a 
Science, and in the Arts, 2$ Varic ms orf 
per cent, ad valorem ........ 24 ditto je 0200 351,153 393,775 
Export Duties of all kinds to be per cent. 

Abolished, with the exception per- . 
haps of Cval, -—_——- 
Total Revenue for 1839 .........0+£22,962,600 


Total Estimated Revenue by proforma Tariff, say. ...£28,850,025 


Mr. Blake. You estimate the produce of your new tariff at upwards 
of 28,500,000/.; is not that estimate founded in some degree on con- 
jecture ?—No; I look at the increased consumption that must inevit- 
ably arise by the alteration I propose in the sugar duties, by the 
alteration in the timber duties, by the removal of prohibitions, and by 








the alterations in the corn law and provision duties. I have made very 
moderate calculations, according to consumption and according to po- 
pulation. 

_Is not your estimate partly founded upon the expectation that there 
will be an increased consumption of certain articles in consequence of 
their being sold cheaper ?—Certainly ; but I have taken as the basis 
what I have known practically to take place in making something 
like similar changes in other countries, particularly in Austria. 

Therefore, founding yourself upon that experience, you are led to 
feel considerable contidence in that estimate ?—Yes; I not only feel 
considerable confidence, but I consider that I have limited my estimate, 
which is based upon the results of laborious inquiry, to Jess than what 
the customs’ revenues would produce in a very few years. I do not 
mean to say that in one year we should gain this amount. 

What effect would that proposed tariff have upon the internal in- 
dustry of this country ?—My belief is, that if you adopted this tariff you 
would not only give full employment to every healthy individual among 
the labouring classes, but that you would, ina great measure, except 
among the sick and disabled, destroy the call for the poor rates altoge- 
ther, especially if you fixed the duty on wheat at 4s. instead of 8s. per 
quarter, and reduced the duties on other kinds of grain and flour and 
meal in the same proportion. 

Would there not be some branches of British manufacture which 
would be materially interfered with by foreign manufacture if your 
tariff were adopted ?—I do not believe there would; and even if there 
were, it would be the cheapest purchase in the world to pension off all 
those who would actually be injured, such as the always protected, but 
certainly the most wretched of all manufacturers that I have ever seen, 
the Spitalficlds silk weavers: I do not believe that any others would 
be injured. To the protective system alone do I attribute wretched- 
ness among the manufacturers; without such fictitious protections they 
would have been better and more wholesomely employed ; therefore 
the sum of protective duty is, properly understood, neither more nor 
less than an allurement to become miserable. 

Chairman. Would not any inconvenience, if any such arose, to the 
mercantile interest of the country under the tariff you propose, he less 
than is now experienced in the alternate gluts and the want of employ- 
ment in our manufacturing districts ?—Certainly ; but I may repeat 
that the cotton manufacturers abroad dread of all things that we 
should reduce our food tariff, as that would be injurious to themselves ; 
they do not want the market of England for their manufactures, but 
they wish to be able with their fabrics profitably to meet England in 
the other markets of the world. 

Mr. Blake. Do you think that the alteration you propose in the 
duties on agricultural produce imported from abroad would interfere 
materially with British agriculture >—No, I do not all. 

Do you think the production of corn in this country would be di- 
minished ?—I think the production of corn in certain parts which have 
been forced into corn cultivation would be diminished, but not other- 
wise. 

Mr. Villiers. You dv not think the soil would cease to be used ?— 
No; I believe that the rents of lands, generally speaking, in this coun- 
try would gradually increase, in consequence of the greater demand for 
labour creating a greater demand and ability to pay for fresh or green 
vegetable food, and especially fer animal food. 

Mr. Blake. From the encouragement which you expect your tariff 
would give to commerce and manufacture, do you expect that the po- 
pulation and wealth of the country would rapidly increase ?—Certainly 
Ido. I depend upon this change in the duties diminishing emigra- 
tion, and giving full employment in this country; and I look at the 
quantity of additional bread which in that case would be consumed ; 
the people of England do not eat one-third the bread they ought to 
eat, nor the people of Ireland one-twentieth that those of France do. 

Do you think, in consequence of that increased population and wealth, 
the population of this country might consume an increased quantity of 
imported corn, without diminishing the demand for the egricultural 
produce of our own country ?—I think so, taking all kinds of agricul- 
tural products. In the course of ten years you would want at least ten 
millions of quarters of grain additional, if you were to produce as much 
as you have done in the last six years in the United Kingdom; but then 
you would not produce so much, but you would change a great deal of 
the land into grazing and culinary vegetable land. Ten millions ap- 
pears to be a great quantity to introduce into the population we have, 
but it is but little more than the third of a quarter to each individual, 
When I made out this, I allowed one-fourth less per individual of bread 
to the population of this country than to France. 


SIR JOHN GUEST, M.P.—£xamined 13th July. 

Sir Joun Guest, whose personal experience of the iron trade ex- 
tends over thirty years, stated that the produce of iron in this country 
had been raised from 125,600 tons in 1796, to more than a million and 
a half tons in 1839. The importation of foreign iron, which was prin- 
cipally used for making steel, and which from 1760 to 1786 was 40,000 
tons per annum, did not average more than half that amount from 1830 
to 1838. The protecting duty in this country was nugatory, and its re- 
duction would not affect the interests of the iron trade; while its re- 
moval would be beneficial to the consumer and to the manufacturer of 
steel goods. He was not aware that the iron trade required any pro- 
tection at all. 
MK. JAMES HANLEY.—Evamined 13th July. 

Mr. Haney, a musical instrument maker, declared that tho supe- 
riority of our manufacture of those articles required no protection ; 
but the introduction of lower and cheaper articles would increase the 
general demand, by spreading musical taste. The high prices create a 
monopoly, which has much checked the sale. 








JONN BOWRING, ESQ., LL.D.—Ezamined 15th July. 

Will you state what was the immediate object of your missions 
abroad ?—The gencral object has been to report on the general state 
of our commercial relations with those countries, and to suggest any 
modifications ttohe Governments which might lead to an extension of 


those relations. 
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What, in your judgment, constitutes a protecting duty ?—It appears 
to me that every duty is a protecting duty which excludes any foreign 
article coming in competition with the home article, or which raises 
the price of the home article by putting a duty upon the foreign. 

Mr. Villiers. Is not the purpose of imposing that protective duty to 
compel the consumer at home to consume a dearer article instead of 
one that he could procure cheaper from abroad ?—Obviously, it is to 
exclude the foreigner from the field of competition, by raising the price 
in the interest of the protected commodity. 

Chairman. Creating a monopoly in that country where the duties are 
so imposed ?—Creating a monopoly where the duties are so high as to 
exclude the foreign article, and creating a higher price where the duties 
are protective but not prohibitory. 

What is the objection to protective duties, in a fiscal point of view? 
—Their immediate operation is to diminish trade, and the diminution 
of trade clearly diminishes the elements of taxation. In countries 
where the protective system has been carried to its greatest extent, the 
revenues are least productive. In France, for example, the custom- 
house levies per head under a protective system only about one-ninth 
of that which is levied in England per head under our system, which 
is more liberal. In America, where the maximum of protection, or the 
maximum of duty, is 20 per cent., it is well known that the custom- 
house revenues are the great resources of the treasury. 

What is the operation of those protecting duties on the general inte- 
rests of the country ?—A great objection to a protecting duty is, that it 
levies an enormous amount of indirect taxation; and that this taxation 
wholly escapes the public treasury. If any example be taken, it will be 
seen how it works. Ihave made an estimate of the probable amount 
of taxes levied on the people of this country by the inhibition of the 
import of live stock and butchers’ meat. I have grounded it on the 
statistics of the only country where I have got anything approximative 
as to consumption. Prussia consumes 485,000,000 Ibs. of butchers’ 
meat, with a population of about 14,009,000. I estimate that the con- 
sumption of butchers’ meat in this country cannot be less than 50 Ibs. 
per head per annum; it has been frequently estimated at double that 
amount. Now this, on 25,000,000 of consumers makes a consumption 
of 1,250,000,000 lbs. perannum. If the prohibition of foreign cattle 
and foreign butchers’ meat only raise the price here one penny a pound, 
it will be found that there is an indirect taxation of more than 5,000,0002. 
sterling levied upon the community. If the added value is 2d. a 
pound, which I am disposed to think is nearer the truth, it will be then 
seen that 10,000,600/. are taken from the community in consequence of 
the prohibition of foreign meat; and if it should appear that the esti- 
mate is correct, which many statisticians have considered as the average 
of consumption in this country, viz. 100 lbs. per annum, thatis, about 
a third of a pound per day per individual; if the consumption be as 
great as that, then 20,000,000/. sterling are levied annually upon the 
consumer upon that article alone. I have taken another example in 
the case of sugar, on which there is a protecting duty, to favour the 
colonial interest. The returns that have been obtained in different 
quarters appear to show that the consumption of the United Kingdom 
is about 17 Ibs. per annum per individual; upon that, if the additional 
price paid be 2d. a pound, which is a very low estimate, that is a taxa- 
tion of about three millions and a half sterling, growing out of the pro- 
tection which colonial sugar has in preference to the sugar of other 
countries, 

Have you any means of stating what the consumption of sugar in 
any other country of Europe is as compared with England ?—The con- 
suniption in Great Britain is returned at 17 1-10th pounds per head ; 
I think that is estimated on a population of 24,000,000. The consump- 
tion in France by the last returns is about 4 3-10th pounds per head; 
but I imagine it to be somewhat greater than this, inasmuch as the sta- 
tistics do not give any very correct estimate of the amount used of beet- 
root sugar, that being a home production. In the states of the Ger- 
man League, the consumption is 3 9-10th Ibs. per head ; and it is esti- 
mated that the average consumption of Europe, taking in all the coun- 
trics of which Europe is composed, is about 24 lbs. per head. 

Then that protective duty operates much more severely on England 
in proportion than on other countries?—Clearly. With reference to 
England, it is obvious that it is about seven times as great as upon the 
population of Europe generally, inasmuch as the consumption of sugar is 
seven-fold greater. [have taken another example with reference to a fluc- 
ating duty, the duty on corn; supposing that, of every sort of corn, the 
consumption of this country is 45,600,000 of quarters; I do not speak of 
wheat only, but corn generally; upon that, if the rise of price, in conse- 
quence of the exclusion of competing foreign corn, be 5s. per quarter, 
it is clear that the corn laws impose an indirect taxation of more than 
11,000,600/. sterling upon the community; and the general objection 
with respect to all those protective dutics is, that it is impossible to 
calculate their extent, that the amount taken from the consumer is not 
to be reached or estimated. 

Do they diminish the consumption of other articles by raising the 
price of articles which are of absolute necessity, and thus preventing 
the buying many other articles which might be of convenient or of se- 
condary luxury ?—There is a diminished demand for the protected 
article, and also a diminished demand for that labour which would pay 
for the nonprotected article. 

You have stated the effect of a protective duty on the consumer; 
what effect has it upon the revenue of the country ?—It is clear that 
where protection acts as a prohibition, and the foreign article is ex- 
cluded, there can be no revenue at all; it is destructive of revenue, 
when the imports are diminished by its operation, which is in fact the 
argument which we most effectually urged upon the Minister of Finance 
in France, in the negotiations with which I was charged with Lord Cla- 
rendon; that at that time they were receiving somewhere about three 
millions aud a half sterling net revenue upon a population of 35,000,000, 
whilst in England, under a system less protective than theirs, we were, 
upon a population of 24,000,000, getting nearly 20,000,000/. of net re- 
venue. 

Can you give any examples of any branches of trade having risen to 
a state of great prosperity in different parts of the world, without any 
protection being given to them?—You may take, for instance, two of 






















































the most extensive manufactures, the cotton trade in England, and 
compare it with the cotton trade in France; it is known that the cotton 
trade in England is the least protected of our trades—that it was in 
fact a persecuted trade in its origin ; that taxation was levied upon cot- 
ton goods, in the interest of the woollen trade; that cotton manufac- 
turers have been throughout the advocates for free trade, yet the deve- 
lopment of that trade in England is perfectly uncxampled. In France 
the cotton trade is the most protected of trades : it was protected from 
its origin; it is only within a few years that the finest numbers of cot- 
ton twists have becn admitted into France; there is an absolute prohi- 
bition on all articles of cotton manufacture except the very high num- 
bers of cotton twists, which are used for making lace. The cotton 
trade has made very small progress in France compared with the cotton 
trade in England; the state of the cotton labourers is frequently one 
of very great suffering; the number of bankrupts among the cotton 
manufacturers in France has been great, and when the home market is 
glutted there is no means of relief by going to the foreign market, in- 
asmuch as the price at which they produce, the fictitious price created 
by the protective system, is much higher than the prices of the nations 
with which they compete. The consequence is, that as a means of re- 
lief, the government have been in the habit of giving a large premium 
on exportation, which is another taxation levied upon the French 
people; they paying in the first case a much greater sum than they 
need pay for the cotton garments they wear ; and secondly, paying the 
cost of the increased price upon the article which France exports, in 
order to enable her to get rid of her superfluous production. 

Has not France every facility of obtaining the raw material of cotton 
as cheap as England ?—Clearly; and in one respect an advantage, that 
she is more adjacent to the Egyptian crops. 

Are the Committee to understand you to say that the increased price 
of all kinds of cotton goods, whilst France has the same facility as 
England, arises entirely from the protective duty ?—Mainly so; and I 
would mention that the only manufacture in France towards which a 
liberal system has been applied is the manufacture of silk; foreign 
cotton goods are excluded; foreign silk goods from any part of the 
world pay a duty of from 13 to 15 per cent.; yet so sound and healthy 
is the manufacture of silk upon the whole, that France is able to export 
four-fifths of the whole of the silk goods she produces. So that while 
of cotton, protected in every conceivable way, the amount of her ex- 
ports is frifiing, and principally growing out of other circumstances, that 
of her superiority in taste, her exports of silks are, as I mentioned, 
four-fifths of the whole which she manufactures. 

Are you aware what quantity of manufactured ribbons and silk is 
imported into France from Switzerland ?—There is a considerable im- 
portation of the low qualities of silk goods, and of ordinary ribbons, 
into France from Switzerland. 

Do they pay duty ?—They pay a duty of from 13 to 15 per cent. 

Is the silk trade in any way protected in Switzerland, from whence 
those ribbons are imported ?—By no means. There is no duty on im- 
port or export in Switzerland. 

Then do you mean that Switzerland, being quite free from any pro- 
tective duty, is able to manufacture silk ribbons, and import into France 
those silks, paying 2 15 per cent. protective duty ?—Yes. There is no 
country in which the development of the sound manufacturing principle 
has been so great as Switzerland, which has not a single protection of 
any sort in her legislation. 

Are there not branches of cotton manufacture at this time flourishing 
in Switzerland more than in England or in France ?—Many such. 

Are there not difficulties which Switzerland has to overcome in pro- 
curing the raw material, from its being at such a distance from the sea- 
ports, which England and France have not; and do you consider that 
she is able thus to meet the manufactures of those countries, by the 
principle of the freedom which has been long established ?—Her ma- 
nufactures are far removed from the ports where she buys the raw ma- 
terial; the cost of transport is very great; and when she has manufac- 
tured the raw material she has to send it to a distant port of shipment. 
Undoubtedly her disadvantages are peculiar; but those are more than 
compensated by the general principles of her legislation. 

Mr. Villiers. Have you ever had any opportunity of hearing or Jearn- 
ing what the effect of the protective system has been upon improve- 
ments in production, such as improvements in machinery ?—I think 
the operation of the protective system may be found in the phrase of 
one of the gentlemen who were some time ago sent from the cotton 
districts in France to Paris to advocate the continuance of the prohi- 
bitory system; and his phrase was, ‘* We have been slumbering under 
the tree of protection.” 

I believe, at Coventry and other places, they used machinery which 
they had used for a number of years, without adopting any improve- 
ment ?—Certainly; they were “ slumbering under the tree of protec- 
tion.” 

Chairman. From the knowledge you possess of the general state of 
trade in Europe, and in the United States, what will be the effect if we 
continue the protcctive duties in England on the different articles pro- 
duced by those countries ?—I think we must anticipate hostile legisla- 
tion. 

On what grounds do you give that opinion?—On the ground that 
many countries have made representations of this character, “ We are 
willing to adopt a system of reciprocal modification; and if you are not 
willing to meet us on that ground, we must adopt a system of further 
protection, and even of prohibition.” 

Do you mean representations made to the British Government, or in 
what way ?—I may mention a fact which has come immediately under 
my cognizance, and which I have reported to the British Government : 
At Berlin, in the late Congress, offers were made to negotiate mutual 
modifications in the tariff of Germany and the tariff of England, and 
those offers were accompanied by statements, that unless there were a 
mutual modification of tariffs, those governments would be forced to 
raise the dutics on British manufactures. I have received within the 
last week papers containing the discussions which have taken place in 
the Chamber of Baden, where they have proposed an augmentation of 
100 per cent. upon the duties upon cotton twist, which is one of the 
largest of the British exports. I know also that the Chamber of Com- 
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merce of Saxony has taken up the subject with the same intention ; so 
that those very states which a few months ago were really willing to 
meet us on terms of friendly reciprocity, are beginning to take more 
and more of a hostile attitude, and are demanding heavier duties upon 
British commodities. 

Then is it your opinion that, if those modifications of the duties on 
the import of corn and timber into England were made, we should meet 
with equal facilities in the introduction of our manufactures into the 
warehouses of other countries?—Yes; but I ought to state that the 
difficulties of the case are daily increasing, and that the manufacturing 
interest is daily strengthening itself in those countries. But I would 
also add, with regard to the timber duties, that very friendly proposals 
have been made from Sweden, and that she is willing to consent to a 
modification of her tariff in the interest of British manufactures if our 
timber duties could be modified here. 

Are you aware that articles of British manufacture have, witliin 
the last two or three years, been excluded from continental mar- 
kets, by any circumstances connected with our fiscal rules?—Very 
many. When the German Commercial Union was first established, in 
1832, and previous to its establishment, many attempts had been made 
by the German states to bring about a change in the British tariffs; 
and it is my belief that the union itself never would have been formed, 
if liberal commercial treaties could have been entered into with the 
states individually composing the union. 

Then if the Commercial Union has been the result of our refusing to 
give those facilities to the importation of their produce here, what, in 
your opinion, will be the result of our persisting in our present rates of 
duty on those articles?—That the manufacturing interest there will 
strengthen; that the agricultural interest will become subordinate to 
it; and that the tariffs against English manufactures will be increased. 

Will not the necessary result be a still greater diminution of our 
exports to that country from year to year?—Certainly. The changed 
nature of our exports to that country is very remarkable. They 
formerly consisted wholly of manufactured articles, cottons and wool- 
lens, ready to be cut into garments; but though the money amount of 
our trade has not diminished with those countries, they now take a 
very different species of commodities. Of cotton prints there is 
scarcely any exportation, but there is a greatlyjincreased demand for 
cotton twist. So again for woollen goods, there is a very considerably 
diminished demand, but a large increased demand for woollen yarn. 
For all the materials which have undergone the first process of manu- 
facture the demand has increased, but the tendency of the demand is 
more and more towards the import of the raw material. 

Mr. Villiers. The progress of the manufactures in Europe, particu- 
larly in the German states, has not changed your opinion as to the 
erroneous policy of protecting duties generally ?—It has strengthened 
my opinion, because they have introduced many elements of distress 
which they had not before; this demand by them for an additional 
duty on cotton twist has grown out of the distress which they are 
suffering by the misdirection of capital; they state that they have 
already lost a million and a half of dollars, in consequence of their 
attempt to create a new industry, and they want to get their losses 
back again by taxing the consumer; it would be more to the interest 
of Germany that the spinning manufacture should not have been in- 
troduced. 

Though they should become exporting countries, ultimately it will 
be at the expense of great loss, and present distress to the consumer? 
—Yes, and a sacrifice of great commercial wealth to the community. 

. Ultimately, it may be the case that they will become exporting coun- 
tries >—Yes. 

And that they may meet us in neutral countries in the articles that 
they export ?—They meet us in many. 

Our success in rivalry will depend upon the relative cost of 
production?— Yes. I believe we have created an unnecessary 
rivalry by our vicious legislation; that many of those countries never 
would have dreamt of being manufacturers if we would have taken 
their agricultural produce; but there is now going on a transition in 
many parts of Germany, in which manufactures and agriculture are 
united, and many interests are vibrating between manufactures and 
agriculture. Our Legislature will decide whether these persons, who, 
while they have looms in their houses, have fields and gardens round 
their dwellings, shall devote themselves most to the labour of the 
field or the loom, so that their future condition and their future rivalry 
will depend upon the course we shall pursue. 

Would the exports of foreign manufacturers prove that they might not 
have been better off without the manufacture ?—Certainly not. It might 
happen that capital directed to agriculture would have given them 10 per 
cent., whilst abstracted from agriculture, and employed in manufacture, it 
would give only five; but being once embarked in manufactures and 
machinery, it cannot easily return back to the place it occupied before. 
There has been a great abstraction of capital from agriculture to apply 
to manufactures, but it is not so easy to restore it to the former con- 

ition. 

Chairman. If England were to receive the raw produce of Germany, 
corn, timber and flax, would not both England and Germany increase in 
wealth, and afford greater employment to the people of both coun- 
tries?—Yes; by communicating to each other mutual benefits and 
mutual profits. 

England would not be injured by the prosperity of Germany ?—I 
believe inasmuch as the commercial relations cf England are greater 
than those of any other country, that England is always the country 
that is the recipient of the greatest proportion of the prosperity of 
other nations. 

Every commercial relation entered into between England and every 
other part of the world is likely to be more profitable to England than 
to any other country ?—Yes. England gets the greatest proportion of 
the benefit. 

What would be the fit limits, in your opinion, to duties on imports, 
if the interests of the public revenue were alone looked to ?—It appears 
‘o me that the principle should be to raise the highest amount of re- 
venue compatible with the non-encouragement of smuggling, and with 
he.greatest extent of demand. 





Would you apply that to tobacco, and spirits, and silk, which are 
the articles highest taxed ?—I know of no other scale by which the 
Government can judge of the extent of taxation that could be levied 
upon the people ; it must do the business of the consumer as cheaply 
as the smuggler. 

What do you consider to be the general principle adopted by the 
English tariff as now established ?—It appears to me that the English 
tariff has been established without any regard to a general principle ; 
it is not protective in all its bearings, and it is not made most produc- 
tive to the revenue. It is not protective, as the tariffs of France, and 
Spain, and Austria, and Russia are, of which the object is to exclude 
all foreign manufactures; it certainly does not produce that effect, and 
its productiveness to the revenue is clearly, in many cases, made 
subordinate to the protective principle. There are some duties that 
are productive, and there are other duties that are not productive ; and 
there is, as it appears to me, no general policy, no comprehensive end 
or object running through our tariff as a system. 

Then, is it your opinion that if our tariff was altered on the several 
duties, on the principle you have laid down, that the power of raising 
a revenue for the state would be increased, and that the consumer 
would also receive greater benefit by the change ?—Yes; I think that 
the interests of protection and the interests of revenue are frequently 
wholly incompatible ; and that one of the two ought to be made the 
object of custom-house legislation. 

Do you mean that the real fiscal interests of the state clash with the 
private interests of those who manufacture protected articles >—Yes; 
and that the true groundwork of legislation would be, to look to the 
fiscal interest alone, to consider what revenues ought to be raised from 
imports, and to take special care that the protective principle should 
not by any means introduce itself. 

But if Government was to act on that principle of revenue alone, 
would not that also inevitably produce an advantage to the consumer? 
—Obviously. It appears to me that if the whole of our custom-house 
legislation were simplified, even beyond the simplification of the Prus- 
sian tariffs, if some ten or twelve articles in which there is no compe- 
tition with the home producers were made the main objects of taxa- 
tion, and upon those articles the highest duty imposed which could be 
recovered, and if then all other imports were left free, that would be 
the wisest and most beneficial of any system of legislation that could 
be adopted. 

Sir C. Douglas. Will you state what the ten or twelve articles are to 
to which you refer?—I would begin by considering the articles which 
are, upon our present system, most productive, such as sugars, teas, 
spirits, tohacco, wine, coffee, cocoa, timber, and such articles, stopping 
at the point where the foreign article competes with any article of 
British production. 

Will you state the reason why you would not include corn?—I 
do not include corn because, in that case, the levying a duty upon fo- 
reign corn implies the levying an indirect taxation in the interest of the 
British corn grower by raising the price of home-grown corn. 

Do you believe the amount of taxes produced now by the whole cus- 
toms, amounting nearly to 22,000,000/, could be levied under the 
altered system which you have stated ?—1 believe they might. 

You have mentioned the simplicity of the Prussian tariff; will you 
state shortly what that is?—The gencral legislation of the tariff in the 
German Commercial League, not Prussian only, but of all the states, is 
that a duty of halfa dollar shall be levied by weight, per cwt., on all ar- 
ticles. To that there are twenty-eight exceptions of articles which are 
wholly free, and there are forty-three exceptions of classified articles 
which pay various duties, and under those forty-three every article is 
included that is not either free, or which does not come under the gene- 
ral principle of levying half a dollar, that isto say, 1s. 6d. per cwt. 

You have spent a considerable portion of your time in Spain, and 
watched the operations of the high and prohibitive duties there; can 
you state the operation and the effect of those laws ?—Spain, perhaps, 
is the country that has pushed the protective system to its greatest ex- 
tent; and there is no country whose commerce and whose manufactures 
have suffered so much, and whose exports are in so lowa state. I have 
very frequently travelled with smugglers, and have seen the way in 
which their goods are conveyed from one part of the country to the 
other, sometimes by fraud and sometimes by force; but the laws are 
completely inefficient wherever the recompense to the smuggler is large, 
or where the difference of price is considerable between the price in 
Spain, and the price in the producing country. 

Exclusive of the demoralizing effect, has not the revenue of that 
country been considerably diminished from what it would have been if 
the goods had been admitted at a moderate duty ?—-Certainly ; the only 
parts of Spain where there has been anything like a general prosperity, 
are the parts in which the prohibitory custom-house legislation has not 
been introduced ; the Biscayan provinces have a fiscal legislation of 
their own ; they have always resisted the authority of the general go- 
vernment to impose prohibitory laws upon them, and the contrast in 
the condition of the people in that country and every other part of 
Spain, strikes all travellers. 

Are all goods admitted into the Biscayan provinces ?—Not all; but 
the goods that are admitted, are admitted at an exceedingly trifling duty. 

Do you consider that the prosperity of those provinces has been 
through that cause greatly improved ?—Certainly ; the value of property 
there is much greater ; there is a far more general distribution of wealth ; 
and the whole character of the Biscayans is in every respect more ele- 
vated than in any other part of Spain. 

Then is it your opinion that the condition of the people and the state 
of the public treasury have been by these means much deteriorated by 
prohibitory legislation ?—I believe the state of the ports of Spain, and 
the general misery of the people, is mainly attributable to their bad 
commercial system ; the grass grows in the streets at this moment of 
their principal commercial places. 

You are aware that England, and different continental countries, are 
taxed very unequally ; how is the heavily taxed labour of this country 
to compete with the more lightly taxed or untaxed labour of foreign 
countries >—Wages are only one element in the cost of production ; and 
it is quite clear that we have not the greatest advantages where we pay 
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the lowest rate of wages, for in many such cases the competition is 
strongest with foreign countries. Where we produce to the most ad- 
vantage will frequently be found to be where we pay the highest wages ; 
and the reason is obvious: the low rate of wages in this country exists 
principally where labour is bought in its rudest shape, where there is 
very little skill, as in the case of the hand-loom weavers; and this la- 
bour, where there is little skill, is placed in competition with the 
whole world ; it is a species of labour which is everywhere purchasable, 
and all production which is brought into the regions where this labour 
is applied for general competition must be in a perilous state; those of 
our manufactures are most successful in which we obtain the greatest 
aptitude and the most intelligence from the labourer, and in these our 
great superiority is found over other countries. For example, the 
Pacha of Egypt has chosen to be a great manufacturer; the price he 
pays to his labourers in the cotton manufactories he has established is 
thirty paras a-day, which is less than 2d.; that is the price now fixed 
in the manufactories in Egypt. He has the advantage of having the 
raw material, probably at two-thirds of the price that is paid here, it 
being grown upon the spot ; besides that the manufacturers choose for 
the manufactures of the Pacha the superior qualities, before the general 
supply is sent down to the markets for exportation. Notwithstanding 
this advantage of having the raw material so cheap, and having labour 
at a price so incredibly low, he cannot compete with the manufactures 
of England ; and wherever English goods come in contact with the 

Egyptian, they are found to be cheaper. So in the regionsin Syria, 
where the rate of wages is from 4s. to 5s. a week, the Syrian articles 

compete successfully, and frequently drive out the Egyptian, though it 

would appear, if the question of wages were the only question, that the 

Egyptian must have a great advantage over them. The question of 

the amount paid for rude labour, is not so important a one as it is be- 

lieved to be. 

Will you explain the working of that system, which prevents labour 
paid-at so low a sum competing with the manufactures of this country ? 
—The least instructed labourer can everywhere produce certain rude 
manufactures; the consequence is, that those manufactures will be very 
badly paid for; all those labourers, in fact, who are employed in pro- 
ducing those common fabrics must necessarily be in a very bad condi- 
tion, because they find competing labour in every part of the world; 
the way to benefit their condition is not by protecting them by legisla- 
tion, but by extending the field of demand for labour, by increasing 
their manufacturing aptitude, and directing their attention to labour of 
a more productive and better recompensed character. 

You have stated, that of all artisans and labourers in this country, the 
hand-loom weavers are the most heavily pressed; how do you propose 
to relieve that class ?—There can be no relief but by a transfer of their 
labour to other productions; because, engaged as they are at such a 
disadvantage with the competing labourers of other countries, their 
condition must come to be worse and worse. 

What countries in Germany have made most progress in manufac- 
tures ?—Those countries where manufactures have had the least pro- 
tection. 

Which are they ?—Saxony has made far greater progress than any 
other, and its legislation was the most liberal of all the German states. 

You have already mentioned Switzerland as an example ; have any of 
the German states been so free as Switzerland?—None; and I do not 
think that any, comparatively, has made such progress. 

But you have stated, that of all the German states, Saxony has been 
the freest from protective duties: can you show how its prosperity is 
proved ?—The government, in 1831, printed some comparative tables, 
contrasting the progress Saxony had made with the progress France 
had made, by which it appeared, that while the population of Saxony 
was as 1 to 2] compared with France, in spinning manufactures she was as 
1 to 2 6-10ths; in Jooms as 1 to 3 1-10th; and in stocking-frames she 
had considerably more than France herself; so that in the result 
Saxony, in comparison with France, had eight times more of spinning 
manufactures, in proportion to the population, six times more of looms, 
and twenty-nine times more of stocking-frames. 

Do you attribute that progress solely to the difference between the 
commercial legislation in France and in Saxony ?—I do; and Saxony, 
like Switzerland, had to contend with many disadvantages. She had 
no port of her own; she was very far removed from the markets of the 
raw material ; she had neither ships nor colonies, and not very consi- 
derable capital; she had few trading relations, for almost the whole of 
her manufactures have grown up in the present generation. 

What manufactures have made, and are making, most progress in 
Germany ?—Certainly those which have grown up spontaneously, with- 
out any protection. 

What are they ?—The hosiery trade is the most remarkable. I believe, 
at this moment, the cotton-frames of Saxony are equal, if they do not 
exceed in number, those of this country. The manufactures which are 
suffering most in Saxony are the manufactures of modern introduction, 
particularly their spinning factories, which have grown up since the in- 
troduction of the Prussian tariff. 

What remedy would you propose in order to put an end to the 
smuggling of silk ?—A reduction of the duty; it appears to me that if 
revenue were the only question, a duty honestly levied of 20 per cent. 
would drive the smuggler out of the field. 

Would the British manufacturer be 1u the least injured by having 
the goods regularly imported with duty paid ?—I believe he would be 
greatly benefited. 

Sir Charles Douglas. How ?—He would exactly know what was going 
on; he would get information of the facts which are now completely 
concealed from him, and he would see the nature and extent of the 
competition against which he is struggling; and I believe also that he 
would derive considerable advantage himself by the introduction of 
patterns of those superior articles for which the French are distin- 
guished. 

’ Cannot he at present obtain patterns ?—TIIe does, but a more exten- 
Sive introduction of foreign patterns would improve the taste of this 
country, and the demand for superior taste, though in that respect I 
am bound to say that a great improvement has taken place ; the intro- 
duction of French goods has already so raised the character of our 





silk goods, that since the admission of foreign silks we have become 
very large exporters of English silks. 

Chairman. You state that you attribute the increase of the manufac- 
tures in Switzerland to perfect state of freedom of import and export, 
and the absence of all protective duties; may not the low rates of wages 
paid in Switzerland have in fact enabled the Swiss to drive the English 
manufacturers out of many foreign markets ?—There are cases, no 
doubt, in which the low rate of labour has given them great advan- 
tages; but I am persuaded, that if there were a change in the system at 
home, we should recover a great deal of the trade that we are now 
losing; for we have a great number of advantages which are not pos- 
sessed by the Swiss, or any other nation. 

You have stated that you would lay a duty on a few of the most pro- 
ductive articles ; that you would reduce the amount of duties paid on 
those to such a scale as to put an end to smuggling; would that rule 
apply equally to the manufactured as to the raw article ?—I see no 
reason why foreign manufactured articles should be placed in an ex- 
ceptional condition. 

In the alterations you propose, are the Committee to understand that 
the duties on all articles which are so low as to be of little amount to 
the revenue should be quite removed, or made nominal, so as to enable 
us to keep a statistical account of our exports and imports ?—I think 
that would be most convenient ; I am for adopting the plan of intro- 
ducing on such articles what is called by the French the droit de balance, 
that is, a duty on registration to repay the expense of machinery for 
obtaining correct statistical returns. 

Is it not important to our manufacturers, who have to compete in 
foreign markets, that every article required by them in the process of 
the manufacture should be landed from the ship into the warehouse 
with as little delay, and at as little expense as possible ?>—Yes, such 
facilities always increase trade; I may mention the fact, that there are 
two ports in Italy which are free ports, in one of which the transfer of 
goods is very much facilitated, and in the other very much impeded ; 
the trade of Leghorn has greatly increased under the freer system ; and 
that of Genoa, though nominally a free port, has continued stationary 
under the restricted system. The great facility connected with the 
warehousing of goods has been among the main causes of the prosperity 
of the Hanse Towns. 

Does not the existing system in England, which requires almost 
every article to be warehoused before the duty is paid, tend very much 
to increase the expenses of every article manufactured?—It is both 
costly and embarrassing. 

Sir C. Douglas. How would you propose to get rid of that?—By 
taking off the duties, which would enable the goods at once to reach 
the warehouses. 

Chairman. Does not the imposition of small duties on bulky and 
heavy articles, which are unimportant to the revenue, tend greatly to 
add to the charge of the manufacturer ?—The advantage to the revenue 
is far more than counterbalanced by the annoyances to the importer. 

Sir C. Douglas.—You stated that the operation of protecting duties 
was, that it imposed an enormous amount of indirect taxation, the 
greater part of which escaped the Treasury; will you explain how that 
is ?>—If, by a protecting duty on a foreign article you raise the price of 
the home-produced article, you then levy upon the consumer the whole 
amount of the difference in the shape of indirect taxation which does 
not go to the Treasury. For example, if the importation of silk goods 
be a million sterling, and there is levied 30 per cent. upon that million, 
300,0002. goes to the Treasury; but if at the same time one million of 
goods of the same kind is manufactured at home, the effect of that 
legislation is to raise the price of those 30 per cent., or to take 300,000/. 
more from the consumer, not one farthing of which goes to the reve- 
nue, but is an indirect taxation levied upon the community. 

What would you do in case of a war ?—I believe you could get no 
security for peace equal to the extension of our commercial relations; 
and all that I should have done by the removal of restrictions, and the 
removal of prohibitions, would have been to give to capital and labour 
its best direction; and it is quite clear, therefore, that capital and la- 
bour being employed in the most advantageous way, our position in 
case of a war would be far more favourable than if capital and labour 
had been misdirected by legislation, which I should conceive to be in- 
jurious, 

Still, under those circumstances, you would be unable to obtain 
those articles of which there is no longer a manufacture in this country, 
because that manufacture had ceased in consequence of your taking off 
the protecting duty, and those articles would only be to be got from 
the country with which you were at war?—That is our present condi- 
tion with the great articles of consumption; cotton is an article we do 
not produce, and for which we are wholly dependent upon foreign na- 
tions. 

Chairman. The answers you have given against protecting duties do 
not exclude the laying on a fiscal duty on any article that may be im- 
ported, provided it is important for the sake of the revenue that a duty 
should be obtained ?—Certainly not ; whenever the principle is recog- 
nised that the object of custom-house legislation is fiscal, to produce 
the greatest amonnt of revenue at the least sacrifice to the community, 
it appears to me that it will be fixed on a proper basis. 

Sir C. Douglas. You stated that the corn laws imposed an indirect 
taxation of eleven millions; will you explain that answer ?—That sup- 
position is grounded upon the calculation that the present corn laws 
in this country elevate the price to the extent of 5s. per quarter, and 
that the consumption of corn of all sorts in this country is 45,000,000 
of quarters per annum. 

What in your opinion would be the effect of the repeal of the corn 
laws touching this subject ?—My opinion is, the first effect would be 
that the fluctuations of prices would be very much diminished ; that 
there would be a considerable rise on the Continent, and some fall in 
England; that there would on the Continent be a re-direction of ca- 
pital to agricultural objects, which is now being devoted to manufac- 
turing purposes; that there would be a considerable increase of trade, 
and a demand for labour, and a very great increase in the consumption 
of corn here, probably equal to the whole amount with which foreign 
countries would be able to supply us. 
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| JAMES DEACON HUME, ESQ.—First Examination, 16th July. 


i mk pee How=many years have you been in the Customs and 

Board o Trade departments ?—I was thirty-eight years in the Customs, 
Papd nearly eleven years afterwards at the Board of Trade. 

hat § ation do you make in the duties now existing ?—Those 
duties-whielt ‘are levied for the purposes of revenue, and those which 
are levied with a view to the protection of particular interests. 

As regards those levied for the revenue, what alterations do you con- 
sider necessary ?—I think that the table is infinitely more complicated 
and extended than it needs to be. 

Mr. Villiers. You are’ referring to the whole of the customs’ duties ? 
—Yes. The plan has been to name, as nearly as possible, every article 
which the mind of man almost could conceive, with a particular duty 
attached to it; and then, with a view to obtain a duty upon any article 
which may not have been so named, the table winds up with two gene- 
ral charges, which are known by the name of the unenumerated duties. 
The first is a duty of 20 per cent. upon articles not enumerated, which 
have undergone any degree of manufacture; the second is a duty of five 
per cert. upon articles not enumerated, which have undergone no de- 
gree of manufacture. Not many years ago those two duties were, the 
first 50 and the other 20 per cent, ; the object being to secure what was 
deemed an adequate sum for the benefit of the revenue. Mr. Huskis- 
son deemed it right to go upon a different principle; his object was 
rather to open our ports for new commodities by lowering the duties, 
with the intention of placing rated duties upon any which might be 
brought in in large quantities, and might be deemed worthy of being 
named in the tariff; but it appears to me that he did not, upon that 
principle, lower the duties of either classsufficiently ; and as the import- 
ation of any commodities, without an adequate duty, could soon be 
stopped by imposing a just duty upon them, the risk is very trifling, 
and the advantage would lie on the side of extremely low duties in the 
first instance. 

Chairman. Would not, in point of fact, that principle justify the 
lowest possible amount of duty ?—That is precisely the view which I 
take of it, fixing the lowest duties as an experiment until we see what 
goods are introduced in consequence of that, and how far it may be 
right to raise the duties upon any particular commodities. With this 
view I should propose a duty of one per cent. upon both classes: it 
appears to me that there is little necessity for a distinction between 
manufactured and raw commodities: a fixed ad valorem duty in its own 
nature following the increased value which the degree of manufacture 
may give. 

Then you would keep that one per cent. more for the purpose of sta- 

tistical registration than any other purpose ?—Yes; I should preserve 
the duty in ordcr to bring all the goods fully before the notice of the 
officers of the customs ; they would then periodically consider whether 
any particular goods were imported in such quantities and of such 
natures as to be deemed worthy of the imposition of a particular duty 
upon them ; and even before I reduced the present unenumerated duties 
so low as I speak of, I should recommend that the customs should re- 
port their opinion as to the articles which now come in under the 20 
per cent. or five per cent., and whether any of them should be in the 
first instance rated at particular duties. 
_ Would that duty be only a nominal duty, so as to enable the custom: 
house officers to keep accounts, and would it not at the same time allow 
the importer to remove his goods direct from the ship, intead of ware- 
housing them asis now generally done ?—The small duty would bring 
the goods under the inspection of the officers of the customs, as the 
prescnt larger duty docs, and the advantage of being able to enter the 
goods at once would be a great boon to the department of customs and 
to trade ; one entry perhaps would be passed only in the first instance, 
the entry from the ship, instead of many entries afterwards, as the goods 
would be taken out by degrees from the warchouse; thus the number 
of entries ‘would be greatly reduced: but I should propose that the 
dutics upon a great many articles, besides those that are now unenu- 
merated, should be so reduced as to remove the necessity of ware- 
housing. 

Are there not at this time many articles with so low a duty as not in 
fact to be of any importance to the revenue, which merchants are 
obliged to warehouse; and, instead of one clearance, as you represent, 
fcom the ship, they are obliged to have a clearance for every portion ?— 
I conceive that there would be found to be a very long list indeed of 
goods, the duty upon which might be reduced to so truly nominal an 
amount as to leave the merchant with the fullest liberty to take them 
home at once upon arrival. 

That would, in fact, without injury to the revenue, facilitate every 
commercial operation to a very great extent?—Very much, and of the 
Custonis also. The small amount of duty proves that it could not in- 
jure the revenue; and there are many commoditics which are re-ex- 
ported after some trifling or different degrees of process are perfurmed 
upon them. 

Are there not many bulky and heavy articles at present, unimportant 
to the revenue, which are attended with considerable inconvenience to 
the importer, by being obliged to be warehoused?—I have no doubt 
that, taking item by item, it would be found that there are many such, 
not only as to warehousing, but also as to the great trouble that there 
is in weighing or measuring them, considcring the small amount of duty. 

Mr. Villiers. Have you ever considered whether the duties upon those 
articles that afford but a trifling revenue have been imposed for the 
purpose of protection, and whether they afford that protection ?—A very 
Jarge list of articles might be made, in which no principle of protection 
would interfere ; the principle Iam speaking of might be very strictly 
applied to many articles in the table without removing any protcction. 

It is not the smallness of the revenue raised upon the article that 
proves that the protection is small ?—No, it often only proves that the 
protection is very great, and sometimes that it amounts to a prohibition. 

What you have pointed to is, that dutics are imposcd that are attended 
with great inconvenience to the mercantile interest, and with no advan- 
tage to the community ?—Precisely; many of the articles I allude to 
are those which have undergone great reductions, and though unpro- 
ductive to the revenue, still the duty is too high for the convenience, I 




























































































may say, of the trade, while the revenue has no interest in the ques- 
tion. I would take, for instance, the article of gums: there are eleven 
articles of gums, which are very regularly imported, paying from 4s. to 
6s. a cwt., altogether the eleven only producing 239/. in the year; those 
I would put for instance at ls. a ton. There are five other articles of 
rather more importance, at 6s. a cwt., producing 1250/.; I would put 
them also at ls.aton. Then we come to four articles of gums ; gum 
arabic, lac dye, shell lac, and gum senegal, those produce 16,195/.; I 
should be equally desirous of putting them at Is. a ton; but some 
question of revenue might arise which might impede it, seeing that the 
produce is considerable. Then under the article of colours there are 
seven named which produce 233/., paying from ls. to 5s. per cwt. ; 
those I would put also at the nominal duty of ls. a ton; there I con- 
ceive no hesitation could arise. The next are eight articles, which pro- 
duce 23331. with duties varying from 2s. to 4s. a cwt.; those also I 
might hope would be put at the nominal duty of 1s.aton. The five 
matcrial articles, such as madder-root, cream of tartar, smalts, verdigris, 
and madder, produce together 18,920/.; I should be equally desirous 
of putting a nominal duty upon them, but the question of finance might 
interfere. 

Chairman. Then would you, in that case where finance interferes, 
propose an cqual rate of duty for each article of that class, so as to 
simplify the tariff ?—No; they are not calculated to be put at an equal 
duty, except a perfectly nominal one. Then there are some articles on 
which questions of protection arise, and which still, I should consider, 
are articles of a minor description, such as hides, oak bark, leather, 
corks, mats, starch, sceds, honey, onions; those are articles upon which 
one would be very desirous of taking the first opportunity of reducing 
the duty as low as possible; many of them, such as seeds and bark, 
would be exceedingly useful in our manufactures, and there are ample 
reasons why the principle of protection should be excluded in regard to 
them. I am inclined to think that agriculture is more injured than 
protected by the duties on seeds. 

Mr. Villiers. Have you ever considered whether there are articles 
upon which a protecting duty has ccased to operate ?—I think there 
are not many in that case; but I think the converse of the question is 
very applicable to our table of duties. There are a great many articles 
which originally were at a low duty, and where no protection was con- 
templated; but during the war, year by year, and budget by budget, 
the duties being yearly increased, many articles had duties at last im- 
posed upon them, which set people on the alert to make them at home, 
which was never thought of before, and thus incidentally those became 
protected. First, revenue alone was the object, but parties made the 
goods here, and in fact intercepted the revenue. ‘Then there are some 
articles which, short of the higher degree of protection, are materially 
protected, such as metals, glass, cordage, oils, staves, paper, butter, and 
cheese. 

Is it your opinion that, generally speaking, all protective duties 
should be removed, and that it would be the consideration which of 
them might be exceptions only to that rule ?—I conceive that no geue- 
ral measure could be more beneficial to the country than a removal of 
all protections, prohibitions, and restrictions. I cannot conceive that a 
country exporting forty millions’ worth of its industry in the year, can 
effectually and beneficially, for any length of time, protect any partial 
interest whatever. If the protection is effectual, it can only be so in con- 
sequence of the prosperity of the country arising from other means; 
but if once the country should cease to be prospcrous, in consequence 
of being unable to find markets abroad for this enormous amount of 
exportation, then the parties making those goods that had before been 
exportcd would apply themselves to the manufacture of the protected 
articles, and thus bring them down to their own level very quickly. 
Spitalfields was invaded by Manchester before it was by Lyons. Dur- 
ing the war, and for a great number of years, while the cotton trade 
was entirely or nearly our own, there was little attempt to make silk 
goods in our provincial manufacturing towns, and Spitalficlds had the 
trade ncarly to itself. But the first distresses of Spitaltields after the 
war closed arose from home competition, and not from the importation 
of foreign goods. 

Then one effect of every protecting duty is to direct labour to that 
particular branch, which the natural state of the commerce of the 
country does not allow of ?—The first tendency is certainly such, and 
it is not counteracted so long as other trades which have no protection 
are still flourishing, and therefore are content with their success. 

But you are aware that in Spitalfields there have been for a long 
time great alternations of prosperity and distress ; do you consider that 
this distress was produced in either case by the foreign manufactures, 
or by the home manufactures in Manchester or elsewhere ?—During 
the period of total prohibition, and before Manchester adopted the 
manufacture, the periods of distress must have arisen from changes of 
demand in a confined market. Ido not conceive that the quantity 
smuggled in at that time could have had any real effect upon the trade. 
High forced prices, subject to caprice of fashion, must always kcep a 
trade in peril of reverses. 

Then what do you mean by stating that Spitalfields was invaded by 
Manchester ?—Manchester devoted itself to the manufacture of silk 
goods as soon as the cotton trade began to fail them in some degree, 
and the profits of the manufacturers in Spitalfields were reduced. 
There was an interval of very considerable distress in the cotton manu- 
facture between the high prices of the war and the settling down of the 
trade to its own level, and then Manchester began to think of the silk 
trade. 

Mr. Villiers. The people in Spitalfields had as much interest in being 
protected against Manchester as against Lyons ?—Most certainly. 

And the principle of protecting them is quite the same in both cases ? 
—Yes; and you cannot support the manufacture of Spitalfields in its 
former state, unless you protect them against home competition as well 
as foreign. 

The purpose of protecting is, to support an existing interest that can- 
not support itself ?—Yes ; it is of no use unless the trade is naturally a 
losing trade. 

And it cannot support itself when the community can get the article 
cheaper elsewhere ?—Certainly not, if the protection was wanted. 
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Then it is always at the expense of the consumer that the protection 
is imposed ?—I think that is manifest. 

You have always considered it to have that effect ?—I have always 
considercd that the increase of price, in consequence of protection, 
amounted toatax. If I am made to pay ls. 6d. by law for an article 
which, in the absence of that law, I could buy for ls., I consider the 
6d. a tax, and I pay it with regret, because it does not go to the reve- 
nue of the country; and therefore I do not, in return, share the bene- 
fit of that payment as a contribution to the revenue. I must be taxed 
a second time for the state. 

Chairman. Then itis your opinion that every protection of a com- 
modity operates as a tax to the community at large?—Yes, most de- 
cidedly. 

Mr. Villiers. And, further, as a misdirection of capital and labour ? 
—Yes; it is tempting parties to embark in a trade by fictitious support, 
which in the end may prove a fallacious one. I have often wondered 
how any rulers could consent to incur the responsibility of such a 
policy. 

Chairman. Do not all such protective duties and monopolies occa- 
sion very considerable fluctuations in that particular branch from time 
to time ?—I think that every trade thrown out of its natural course by 
protection is more subject to fluctuations than those which are left to 
their natural operation. 

Mr. Tufnell, Then you cannot conceive any circumstances under 
which a protective duty can confer a permancnt ‘and general bencfit 
upon the community ?—I think not. While it operates in favour of the 
party intended to be protected, it is a tax upon the community, and 
there is always the risk of its not being able to support itself by its 
own natural strength; and the protection may some day fail of keeping 
itup. The real question at issue is, do we propose to serve the nation 
or to serve particular individuals. 

Chairman. Does not every protection in some degree lessen the 
efforts of the party protected to meet his competitors in the market ?— 
In my opinion, from all I have noticed and heard, it has, in a most pe- 
culiar degree, that operation upon the human mind. It is rather before 
my own positive recollection, but in conversations long ago, with older 
men in the woollen trade, I have Jearnt that at the time of Mr. Pitt’s 
commercial treaty with France, the great import which came upon us 
was the French broad cloths. Previous to that, our own ordinary cloths 
were entirely protected by the prohibition of the other. They were of 
a uniform and very inferior character. In the first instance, the French 
cloths had a very great sale in this country; the habit was always to 
order a coat of French cloth; and no tailor thought of making out a 
bill without putting the words, “ Coat of French cloth;” and my in- 
formant assured me that that habit of so charging lasted many years 
after there was scarcely a piece of French cloth came into the country. 
The manufacturers of this country, fecling the stimulus of a competi- 
tion, soon set themselves seriously to work, to see whether they could 
not make cloth as good as the French; and the result has been, that, 
up to a certain point, short of some very exquisite productions, such as 
are hardly ever required in use, the English make cloths better for the 
price than the French do, and consequently they have retained the 
trade to themselves, 

Mr. Villiers. Are you aware that for many years, while iron was 
protected, no improvement in the manufacture of iron took place ?— 
Certainly, speaking of the coincidence, that is precisely the case. It is 
well known that the enormous increase of machinery, and powerful 
machinery, in the iron manufacture is of recent date. 

Are you aware that the great increase in the quantity produced in 
this country was entirely owing to the discovery, in the middle of the 
last century, of a better mode of manufacturing iron, and was not 
owing to the protection ?—Yes, and to still later improvements. 

Chairman. Wave you any doubt, from your extensive experience, 
that monopoly, however secured, prevents those efforts that take place 
invariably when competition is allowed ?—I have not the least doubt of 
that; all my observation tends to confirm that opinion, and I think we 
may refer to human nature to explain it. This I have already illus- 
trated by the case of the woollens. 

Then are we not to conclude that every branch of our industry which 
has been protected by high dutics has made less progress than it would 
have done if forcign articles of the same kind had been admitted ?—I 
should say that that would be the case with all those in which we were 
able to stand against competition. The removal of the protection 
might end in extinguishing some trades or particular branches of trade. 
It is very easy, in the poorcst country, to draw a little circle round a 
small body of people, and to pamper and support them with emolu- 
ments and profits, which they can hardly be said to earn themselves, 
and which are a heavy tax upon other people; but where protection 
has been grossly misapplied, the trade would be given up. 

Mr, Vitiéiers. Has it ever fallen within your experience to know that 
one protection has been made the ground of others ?—I believe that 
has been pretty much the argument of the landed interest; they have, 
upon numerous occasions, treated what they consider the protection 
upon manufactures as a reason fora protection upon orn. But the 
cascs are as different as possible, agricultural produce never being ex- 
ported, and the foreign market being the great ground of prospcrity 
to our manufactures. 

Is it not the plea with some interests that their protection should be 
continued, because they are so highly taxed, or pay so highly for the 
necessaries of life, that they cannot compete with their foreign rivals? 
—T have heard that argument used; but I think it not only groundless, 
but that the opposite is the true proposition. A highly-taxcd people 
cannot afford to give protection; an individual whose necessary cx- 

Penses are great cannot be generous. 

_ Would it not afford a ground for not removing the system of protec- 
tion in one interest, or for removing all protections ?—Yes, I think it 
would furnish a reason for universal protection, until, in attempting to 
protect every body from taxation, you protected nobody. 

Chairman, Are you not aware that forcign countrics, in the duties 
they have imposed, have very often been led by our example in Eng- 
land to impose protective duties ?—I helieve that to be a very strong 
impression in all foreign countries; they imagine that we have risen to 








our present state of prosperity through the system of protections, and 
that they have only to adopt the same system in order to succeed as 
we have done. 

When you speak of giving an example to Europe, do you believe 
that if England would remove those which are protective duties to 
cotton or to any other manufacture, that might induce the other 
nations of Europe to adopt a more liberal system of trade, and conse- 
quently lead to the admission of a larger portion of British manu- 
factures ?—I think it very probable that even such partial removals 
would have that effect; but I feel the strongest confidence that if we 
were to give up our protective system altogether, it would be impossible 
for other countries to retain theirs much longer. 

Vould you remove our own protection without any other foreign 
country removing theirs ?—Most certainly, and without even asking 
them. I dislike treating with foreign countries upon any subject 
except navigation, and that for this reason, that there would be waste 
in the matter of carriage between different countries; it would end in 
the ship always going empty one way on both sides; this would be a 
dreadful waste, from which every country would suffer in its commerce. 
And, again, a ship in one place is a ship in another ; there is no diffi- 
culty in the comparison, but there is a difficulty in comparing one 
description of goods which one country makes with a totally different 
description made in another, and equal terms can hardly be made; 
but I feel quite confident if we were entirely to drop our system of 
protection, in a very little time it would be a race with other countries 
which should be first, or rather, which should avoid to be the last, to 
come in for the benefit of that trade which we would then open. 

Mr. Villiers. Do you not consider a retaliatory duty as most adding 
to the injury which the duty imposed by the forcign country occasions 
in this country ?—I have always thought so; I have disliked all treat- 
ing in the matter; I would take what I wanted and leave them to find 
the value of our custom. 

Chairman. Take the case of Italian oil, the duty upon which was 
doubled as a retaliating duty three years ago; have not the English 
manufacturers and consumers principally suffered by that ?—I think 
they have ; I must say that I do not think it was a good mode of effect- 
ing that object. The Neapolitans taxed some of our goods, and we 
retaliated by, in effect, taxing others. We made woollens suffer here 
because they made our cottens and hardware suffer there. 

Then that principle you would apply generally to the commercial 
transactions of this country ?—Entirely so; I should make our laws 
according to what I deemed best, which would certainly be to give the 
frecst possible introduction of the goods of other nations into our 
country, and I should leave others to take advantage of it or not as 
they thought fit. There can be no doubt that if we imported from any 
country any considerable quantity of goods, and the manufactures of 
that country were protected, the producers of those goods which we took 
would very soon find the great difficulty they had in getting their 
returns; and instead of our soliciting the goveruments of those coun- 
tries to admit our goods, our advocates for that admission would be in 
the country itself; they would arise from the exporters of the goods 
which we received. 

You have stated your opinion respecting cotton manufactures; would 
you simply retain the low duty as a numerator, or would you entirely 
remove the cotton imports from the tariff?—I would have a low nomi- 
nal duty, with a view to enumerating the article, and keeping the ac- 
count. 

You think the present duties levied may be removed without injury ? 
—I think not only without injury, but that in one instance it would 
gratify our East India possessions, or convince them that they were 
incapable of sending their calicoes and muslins to this country, and 
thus satisfy them that this country did not impose anything against 
their industry. 

Mr. Chapman. Is it your opinion that the trade of this country would 
flourish more without the intervention of commercial treaties with 
other nations ?—I think that we should scttle our commerce better by 
ourselycs than by attempting to make arrangements with other coun- 
tries. We make proposals to them; they do not agree to those. We 
then after that feel a repugnance to doing that which we ought perhaps 
in the first instance to have done of our own accord; and I go upon 
the principle that it is impossible for us to import too much, that we 
may be quite sure that the export will follow in some form or other, 
and that the making of the articies to be so exported will be an em- 
ployment infinitely more beneficial to this country than that which 
may be thus superseded. 

Chairmen. Then though a few articles might come in, still on the 
whole it would be sound policy to remove all protection, particularly 
against the raw material of which that manufacture was composed ?—I 
think that the letting in particular articles of manufacture which some 
countries, from peculiar facilities or taste or anything else, make a 
little cheaper than ourselves, would not at all interfere with the general 
prosperity of that branch of trade. 

Take, for instance, woollens, of which we export in value six or 
seven millions annually; do you think it right to keep up aduty of 20 
per cent. on all woollens imported ?—I think it must be very unneces- 
sary; it is against my opinion that it should be so; but werc it taken 
off, I can believe that some particular fancy articles might be imported 
that would not be imported row, but not in a degree by any means to 
injure the trade, which has already a surplus so large, that it is gene- 
rally competing in forcign markets with other manufacturers against 
whom we cannot protect it. 

As we now export wocllen goods to so great a value, do you not 
think that those individual trades or manufactures would soon endea- 
your to rival and compete even with those particular branches ?—They 
would either make that attempt, or they would be content with the 
branches of the trade in which they did excel; but I think they would 
not be content till they had tried to make the commodity themselves. 
if they failed there would only be a beneficial division of the trade. 

Would you apply that reasoning to all the branches of our manufac- 
ture 2—I think it is capable cf beimg applied to a very great degrec ; at 
the same time I must cbserve, that in proposing to reraove the protec- 
ticns, I by no means mean to say that considerable changes should not 
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take place in the industry of the country. I conceive that the few cases in 
which the protection does operate are so unimportant in a national 
sense that the parties benefited have no claim whatever to have the 
whole system kept up for their own peculiar interests. 

Ought not a great commercial country like England to have her ex- 
ports and imports on some definite and intelligible principle, instead of 
their being left as they are at the present moment, of various amount 
of charges and import duties, without any apparent reason for them ?— 
I think it very probable that in endeavouring to measure the protection 
to different parties, many errors were committed, and that some are 
higher in proportion than others are; but I must observe, that, if the 
duties were removed, the importations into this country would, I con- 
ceive, be greatly increased; and, in some cases, where none now take 
place ; but I feel perfectly confident that the country is amply capable 
of devoting itself to profitable trades, so that the general prosperity of 
the country should be increased ; although, in the earlier stages of the 
removal of these duties, some few branches might be distressed, and 
some lost. 

Do you consider that those principles which you have laid down 
ought to apply equally to articles of food of this country, a great por- 
tion of which are now excluded?—I conceive myself, if 1 were com- 
pelled to choose, that food is the last thing upon which I would attempt 
to place any protection. 

hat is the first thing upon which you would remove the prohibition 
and protective duties?—Yes. It is very clear, that this country stands 
in need of a vast deal of agricultural produce beyond its production, 
which is not to be measured merely by the quantity of corn which we 
occasionally import, because we habitually import very largely of those 
articles that are the produce of land, and suited to be raised in this 
country, besides corn, and which shows that the power of supply is 
very much strained. Although we view it chiefly in the article of corn, 
we import a very large quantity of other commodities, commonly and 
habitually, such as are the produce of our own soil, or fit to be so; and 
this proves clearly that we want more than we can produce. The ex- 
clusion of supply in such a case is cruel privation. 

You are of opinion that all those protective duties are in fact a di- 
rect tax upon the community, by raising the price of every one of those 
articles to the consumer ?—Most decidedly. I cannot analyse the 
charge which I pay in any other way, than that part of it is the price 
of the commodity, and part is a duty, though it goes out of my private 
pocket into another private pocket, instead of into that of the public. 

Does that, in your opinion, add to the wealth of the country, or does 
it check the general industry which is applied in our manufactures ?>— 
I think it cannot add to the wealth of the country, because it is clear 
that we consume commodities at a greater price than is the necessary 
price; and consequently we waste labour and capital in the produc- 
tion, and waste can never ultimately do good, at least to a nation, 
although some individuals may thrive upon it. 

Do you consider the wealth of England to be caused and maintained 
by her commercial and manufacturing industry ?—Certainly; if meant 
as in contradistinction from the produce of the soil; it is only necessary 
to look round the world, and see what countries there are of much 
richer soil that are in a state of comparative poverty ; and also to look 
back to our own history, of no long period, to see that with the same 
quantity of land we have now, we were a poor country, compared with 
what we are; therefore, having always had the land, but not the trade, 
I must conceive that the increase of our riches arises from the trade, 
and not from the land. 

Has not the wealth of the country arisen from the great increased 
prosperity of our manufacturing and commercial relations ?—I conceive 
that it can be traced to no other source. The only difference that I can 
see in the present state of the country, and the country a century ago, 
is, that by commerce and mannfactures we have acquired riches, and 
raised up a population which are not only able to consume, but also 
able to pay good prices for the produce of our land. If the same po- 
pulation had been raised by other means, they would have been a bur- 
then to the land, instead of an advantage. 

Does not every limitation in the importation of food, and every rise 
in the price of food, tend to undermine the manufactures of the country, 
upon which we depend ?—I conceive that it must do so, because we 
place ourselves at the risk of being surpassed by the manufactures in 
other countries; and as soon as it happens, if ever the day should ar- 
rive, that we should be put to a severe trial as to our manufacturing 
power, I can hardly doubt that the prosperity of this country will re- 
cede much faster than it has gone forward. 

Do you mean whenever England shall be unable to compete with 
foreign markets, in her principal staples, with other countries which 
are less burthened, and have cheaper food than ourselves, that then 
the prosperity of this country must begin to wane ?— Whenever foreign 
countries can so compete with us, from whatever cause, I conceive 
that our prosperity must decline; but I cannot help believing that 
— can be no other cause for that,than other countries having cheaper 

ood. 

Is not the increased price of food in this country one of the principal 
ingredients of the increased cost of our manufactures, so as to prevent 
our competing with other countries ?—I conceive that, in the long run, 
it must be so; it either must be so, or the manufacturers and labourers 
must suffer great privations ; wages would first be lowered as far as 
possible ; and as many masters would be withdrawing from their trade, 
it is possible that the supply of labour would be so much greater than 
the demand, that the reduction might go to the limits of starving or 
of riots; but it is not merely that, it is the diverting of other countries 
from manufactures, and inducing them to take to agriculture instead, 
and also producing an interchange of goods, and creating markets for 
returns for our goods, as well as finding markets for them to go to. 
Altogether, I conceive that the reduction in the price of food, and par- 
ticularly the admission of it from abroad, must tend to prevent other 
countries from being able to surpass us in manufactures. 

You have often heard it stated that the people of England being 
higher taxed than they are in any other country, would be unable, as 
regards the price of food, to compete with other countries if the corn 
Jaws were taken off ?—I have heard that argument, but have always 





been surprised at it, because it appears to me that the very circumstance 
of our being so highly taxed for the good of the State is a reason why 
we should not be taxed between ourselves. 

You consider that a fallacy >—The greatest fallacy I can conceive ; it 
is the very opposite of the true proposition. 

Mr. Villiers. Do you not consider that we have greater advantages 
in production than any other country in the world, as regards capital 
and skill ?—I think that is the only thing that has yet kept us up, but 
I do not think the advantages are such that we can rely upon them for 
ever. 

We are losing markets for our goods in return for corn, and we are 
compelling those countries to establish interests to rival us in other 
countries ?—I have always thought that when the great change in this 
world took place after the French war, before which time the foreigners 
had not attempted manufactures to any material extent, and when they 
had been greatly encouraged in agricultural pursuits, because through 
the war we had been great importers,—if from that time we had thrown 
open our ports for raw produce, and removed protections, we should 
have had our manufactures in a most secure position, for the other 
countries who are now attempting to rival us would not have attempted 
it; but it would be difficult now to get back to the point at which we 
then were: starting at that point, we were then the only manufacturers. 

What the people on the Continent want most is large capital, is it 
not ?—I believe it is; and I believe they are every year obtaining very 
considerable capital as well as artisans from this country, and even 
master manufacturers. 

Then the tendency of the present system is to drive this large amount 
of capital to those countries which are engaged in rivalry with us ?— 
That is the direct tendency ; and one wonders that the trading part of 
the community have not taken this view of the matter earlier; and I can 
only account for it on this supposition, that the most influential and 
the most advanced have believed and felt confident that the shifting of 
the trade was a matter of slow operation, and that it would last their 
time. I think that this makes the great difference between the former 
supineness of our manufacturers on the subject of the corn laws, and 
their recent activity on that subject. The day of trial is not now so 
distant, in the view of the present parties, as it was in that of their pre- 
decessors, or even of themselves some years ago. 

Chairman. Are we not by this system undermining the very means 
by which public taxation and public revenue are supported?—I think 
that we not only check the collection of the revenue immediately, but 
that we are also undermining our resources. Icannot help often look- 
ing at the consequences with considerable alarm. I think the country 
cannot stand such a system as this for a long period. 

Mr. Villiers. Would it not have been the natural course of things in 
this country for the revenue to have greatly increased, considering how 
the taxes are imposed ?—I have not a doubt that if there were no pro- 
tecting duties, the revenue would flow in with a very great increase 
and great ease. 

Owing to the increase of population and the increase of wealth ?— 
The increase of population, and the greater ability of men to pay the 
State taxes, being relieved from paying taxes to individuals. 

If the protective system were altogether removed, the effect would 
be, to produce a large population, and a well-employed population ?— 
Yes. 
Chairman. Do not the fluctuations in the employment of industry 
also tend very much to lessen the productive power of the country ?— 
Yes, I conceive they do. 

Produced mainly by the present system ?—Yes, because it is artificial. 

Mr. Villiers. You consider it can matter little to the consumer whe- 
ther he pays so much more for his food as a tax to the revenue, or whe- 
ther he pays so much more for his food as a tax for protection ?—The 
enhanced price, from whatever cause, is just the same; I would sup- 
pose that, instead of protecting land by a duty on foreign corn, the 
country was left to get corn at the cheapest rate, and then that a revenue 
was raised for the express purpose of being applied to the support of 
the land; it would be too palpable, and could not be borne; but I 
conceive the effect of the present system upon the consumer to be the 
same. It would be even better and perhaps cheaper to pay directly 
than indirectly, because trade would then be free. 

Supposing a tax was imposed upon flour ground at the mill, every 
person then would pay that; do you not suppose that that would afford 
a large revenue ?—Yes, it would, according to the rate. 

The people might feel it even less than the present protecting duty ? 
—It would be less noxious. 

It is quite possible that a large revenue might be collected by that 
means ?—Yes, and the public pay the same price that they now do. 

A large revenue might be collected, and the public pay even less for 
bread ?—Yes, because it would be only a charge, and not also an ims 
pediment to trade. 

I presume in my questions a perfectly free trade, and a tax upon all 
flour ground at the mill?—Yes, an internal duty, and importation free. 

The community would not suffer so much as they do at present, and 
a large revenue might be collected Ly that means?—I conceive that, if 
the duty charged at the mill was only about the same amount as that 
which the public now pay for the purpose of protection, not only the 
revenue would derive a large supply, but that it would be less injurious 
to the people. 

Certainly less injurious to trade ?—Certainly, even if it were so high 
as to keep bread at its present price, notwithstanding the free importa- 
tion of wheat. 

Chairman. Have you ever made a calculation as to the amount of 
taxation which the community pay in consequence of the increased price 
of wheat and butchers’ meat, which is occasioned by the monoply now 
held by land ?—I think that a tolerable calculation may be made of that 
increased charge. It is generally calculated that each person, upon the 
average, consumes a quarter of wheat a year. Assuming, then, the 
amount of duty that this wheat paid, or the price enhanced by protec- 
tion, whatever that is, as far as bread goes, to be 10s., it would be that 
amount upon the whole population. Then you could hardly say less 
than, perhaps, double that for butchers’ meat and other matters; so 
that if we were to say that the corn is enhanced by 10s. a quarter, there 
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would be that 10s. and 20s. more as the increase of the price of meat 
and other agricultural productions, including hay and oats for horses, 
bariey for beer, as well as butter and cheese. That would be 
36,000,000/. a-year, and the public are in fact paying that as effectually 
out of their pockets as if it did go to the revenue in the form of direct 
taxes. 

And, consequently, are less able to pay any taxes that the state may 
require for its support ?—Certainly; I conceive that having paid the 
private taxes they are the less able to pay the public taxes. 

Mr. Villiers. Supposing that, in order to change this system, some 
partial injury might be inflicted upon some existing interests, is that 
rather a ground for compensation, and entering into an arragement 
with those interests, with a view to mitigate the evil, or is it a ground 
for perpetuating the system of protection ?—If a mode could be adopted, 
and the alternative were whether we should continue the protection or 
compensate the parties injured, I should not hesitate a moment to say, 
give the compensation. It is a circumstance that has often struck my 
mind; I have very often seen duties kept ‘up because of the injury 
which the removing of them would occasion to particular interests, 
when a comparatively small sum would have compensated the parties. 
One of our greatest faults is that we will not pay the price of extrica- 
tion from former errors. 

Chairman. Take the case of the timber duties, which you are 
aware are kept up under the plea of protecting the shipping interest, 
and in some degree also the colonies; how could we, if the change was 
to be introduced, arrange for compensating the parties interested ?— 
The class of ships considered to be most benefited by the timber 
duties are the old ships, which it is said would be of no value if that 
trade was taken away, aud that is, because their number is too great 
for the other branches of inferior trade alone. But my opinion is, 
that if at the end of the Canada timber season, and before any expense 
is incurred upon the ships in fitting out for another voyage, all those 
that are the least fit for better trades were to be valued, the whole sum 
would not be equal to the amount of duty that would be gained in the 
next season by a judicious alteration of the duties: we might therefore 
buy up those ships for breaking up, so as effectually to compensate all 
the parties who conceive that they would be injured by losing that par- 
ticular trade for that class of ships, and the remaining ships would find 
ample employment for all that they could want in other trades. The 
amount of one year’s loss given at once as a compensation would save 
the losses of all subsequent years. This would satisfy the shipowners ; 
and, as to the Canadians, only give them free trade and they will gladly 
give it to you in return. 

Your general opinion is, that it would be more economical to the 
country to make arrangements with those protected interests, than to 
continue the protection at this great expense to the community ?— 
Decidedly, I think so. There might be some difficulties in effecting 
the purpose in many cases ; but I am quite sure that the cheapest thing 
the country could do would be to compensate them at once, and put an 
end to the bad system, which will otherwise put an end to itself, some 
day or other, and the prosperity of the country with it. 


Mr. Hume’s Second Examination—20th July. 

Mr. Williams. Upon what principle could you recommend a general 
change of the system in levying the import duties upon articles, by the 
introduction of which at a less duty the manufactures of this country 
would be seriously affected ?—Upon the principle of general national 
benefit. The question is, whether we mean the nation, or whether we 
mean to serve particular individuals; I speak, whether from habit, from 
my own turn of mind, or from official circumstances, in behalf of the 
nation, or of the country at large. 

In the general change you contemptate, you contemplate that a great 
reduction of the taxation should take place which now so heavily presses 
upon the working men of this country, and so disproportionately as 
compared with the working men of other countries, who are producing 
articles to compete with the produce of their industry ?—If, by the ques- 
tion are meant taxes upon a particular commodity, I conceive certainly 
those taxes must be countervailed by at least equal taxes on the rival 
article imported from abroad. But if the question means the general 
taxation of the country falling on the subsistence and expenditure of 
the people, then I must beg to submit in the strongest terms in which 
I can possibly give any opinion, that the general taxation of the 
country is no ground whatever for protection; any attempt to relieve 
any interest from any portion ef that general taxation by raising arbi- 
trarily the price of the article which they make is only a violent manner 
of shifting their share of the burthen to other shoulders. If, on account 
of the general taxes upon subsistence paid by any class of people, you 
forcibly raise to the consumer the price of the article which that class 
produces, you then relieve them from taxation, supposing you measure 
the matter fairly and correctly; and I have never been able to see the 
least ground why any one class of the people should be relieved from 
taxation, and why the other parts should be compelled to pay their pro- 
portion for them as well as their own, 

Sir H. Parnell, Will you explain what you mean in your last answer 
by general taxation and special taxation ?—I will illustrate my opinion 
by speaking of particular articles. We pay in this country an internal 
tax upon soap and upon vinegar; it would be very wrong, I conceive, 
to suffer soap or vinegar to be imported without also being charged 
with an import duty equal to those taxes; but the taxes borne by the 
makers of vinegar and soap in the articles of their consumption and 
the consumption of their families, their food, their liquors, their sugar, 
their tea, or anything else ; the taxes they pay in that shape upon the 
articles of their consumption are of a very different nature, and those 
are the taxes with regard to which I mean to express my opinion that 
there is no ground whatever for a protecting duty, in order that they 
may be better able to compete with the foreigner, for it is im- 
possible to do that without causing some other parties to pay more 
taxes than they otherwise would do. The whole community bear their 
share of those taxes without any assistance; of course by the whole 
community I mean the consumers of vinegar and the consumers of 
80ap. 

Mr. Williams. If it can be proved that one-half of the wages of the 





working men in this country are taken from them in taxes, and that a 
very small amount of taxation, comparatively, is taken from the wages 
of the working men in other countries, who compete with our working 
men in the production of certain articles, is it your opinion, in sucha 
case, that if the foreigner can produce an article cheaper by his paying 
less taxes, that the production of his labour should be admitted into 
this country, and that the trade should be entirely lost te our manufac- 
turers ?—The comparison which I should draw is not between the 
taxes which would be paid by the manufacturer of the goods alluded to 
here, and the taxes paid by the manufacturers abroad, which must vary 
greatly. I should consider what taxes fall properly upon that class of 
manufacturers in this country, and those which fall upon the other 
operatives who cannot be protected in any way. Iconceive that every 
person in this country must pay, out of his own sources, the taxes which 
fall upon the quantity of taxable commodities which he consumes, and 
that there is no question as to relieving him of those taxes that can ever 
afford the slightest ground for throwing them upon other people, by 
protection against the foreign article of the same nature as that which 
he makes. 

Then is it your opinion that the working men of this country, so large 
a portion of whose wages are taken from them in taxes, ought not to 
have any protection at all against the cheaper productions of the work- 
ing men of countries that comparatively pay no taxes >—Certainly, that 
is my decided opinion; I think the small amount of taxes paid by per- 
sons abroad is no ground for giving protection to the commodity here ; 
for this reason, that it is only in such acase shifting the taxes from the 
party intended to be relieved to others here who are to be the con- 
sumers of those commodities. You cannot throw the tax on the fo- 
reigner, but only on other Bri ish subjects. 

You are aware that, but for the protective duties, the silk trade of 
this country, the stocking trade of this country, and some other im- 
portant branches of trade, would be entirely lost on account of the 
ability of the foreign manufacturers to produce the article cheaper than 
they can in this country ; would you in that case say that the great in- 
terests, both as to the master manufacturers and the working men that 
are now employed in those trades, should be annihilated, which would 
be the natural consequence of allowing silks, stockings, and the other 
articles I have alluded to, to be imported into this country free of duty? 
—I do not conceive that it is so clear a case that those trades would be 
annihilated if the protection was taken from them, as a part of a gene- 
ral system of relinquishing all protection ; but I am far from supposing 
that a change to a totally free system would not make many changes 
in the employment of the industry of this country, and it is possible 
that that change might lead to the relinquishing of some branches of 
the silk, and even of cotton manufactures. But with the reliance that 
I have upon the effect of a general system of free trade, I cannot bring 
my mind to believe that we should not make stockings, or manufacture 
silk very largely in this country, if all protection were removed, pro- 
vided that the system was general, so that the expense of living of the 
labourers in those cases which the several questions have so particu- 
larly pointed at, should be reduced to the natural amount. That must 
certainly be understood to mean that the corn trade should be free; 
that meat, that every article of consumption should for the future be 
free ; and were that the case, no change being made in the revenue, I 
can scarcely believe that the natural effect would not be to raise the 
product of the revenue a fourth, or perhaps a third greater than it is, 
without laying on a single additional duty; and in that case we clearly 
see how easy it would be to relieve those parties who are now much 
pressed by competition from those taxes, which were considered to op-~ 
press them to the greatest degree, and to place them on a fairer footing 
with the foreign competitors than they now are. I believe the neces- 
sity of protection is occasioned almost entirely by protection itself. 

Mr. Villiers. I understand you to say, that if there is any difference 
in the cost of living in this country and in other countries, or that we 
are under disadvantage in competition with them, it chiefly arises from 
the protective system ?—That is my opinion. With our great command 
of trade, our navigation, our capital, and our geographical position, if 
trade in this country was perfectly free, and we were enabled to obtain 
in the cheapest markets, upon even terms, all the commodities we want, 
I can see no reason why this should not be one of the cheapest coun- 
tries to live in that any civilised populous country can be. There are 
many matters in which density of population leads to cheapness. 

Sir C. Douglas. Is the abolition of the corn laws inseparable from 
the opinion you entertain that the removal of import duties ought to 
take place ?—Just so; that is the great article: and I conceive that 
otherwise we should expose our manufactures to the most unfair com- 
petition with foreigners ; not because of the light taxes which foreigners 
pay, but because of the general cheapness of living, from having corn 
and other provisions upon better terms than we have. I think that the 
first necessaries of life should be the first articles to be set free. 

Then from that answer the Committee may understand that you 
mean a total abolition of the corn laws ?—Certainly, and I should pre- 
fer the total abolition; I cannot see any ground whatever for any coun- 
tervailing tax upon corn; I cannot perceive anything in the principle 
of protection that is peculiar to corn. British corn does not contribute 
to the public revenue; there is, therefore, no charge upon it to be coun- 
tervailed. 

Then you would not even allow a small fixed duty ?—My opinion is, 
that there is no ground for any duty; the only ground I can perceive 
is to countervail charges in the production of corn. I know that there 
are a great many charges which the landed interest conceive to be pe- 
culiarly on them, and to fall upon their productions; but as far as I 
have been able to investigate those charges, I think they have services 
in return for them, and they do not go to the public revenue; they are 
of a local nature, and I think the farmers are so much better off, and 
so much more enabled to raise the commodity with advantage by reae 
son of those local charges, since they have facilities in return equal to 
the payment; and I do firmly believe that any country that has not 
the system of raising funds for the purposes for which those local funds 
are raised, would be at a great disadvantage in the production of agri- 
cultural produce. 

If the corn laws were totally abolished, and consequently that part 
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of our provisions and food were brought in from other countries, do | opinion, that all our colonies would be able to compete with the world, 
you agree with those who think that a great deal of Jand would be and to become exceedingly prosperous, if they themselves had free 
thrown out of cultivation ?>—By throwing land out of cultivation I pre- | trade offered to them ; and, having granted that boon to them, I think 
sume is meant converting arable into grass land, It is a wrong term, it would be wholly unnecessary to support them by any protection in 
I think, to use, though I know it is a common term. I believe that | their commodities in this country. At the same time I must De 
much land would be thrown out of arable cultivation, and I believe | understood, that they must be colonies that are placed in all respects 
that one of the great evils of our agriculture is, the misappropriation | upon an equal footing with those countries which produce similar 
of the soil; I believe there is a great deal too large a proportion of | commodities. 1 cannot conceive, that having 30 years ago abolished 
land undcr the plough and too small a portion under grass. The | the slave trade, and now abolished slavery itself, that any question of 
difficulty of raising lean stock in this country for the purpose of fat- | free trade can arise between Jamaica and Cuba; Cuba, with abundance 
tening is so great, that it is the chief cause of the high price of meat; | of rich and fresh soil, not only having the advantage of employing 
and I am quite persuaded that if a very large breadth of that arable slaves, whatever that may be, but notoriously importing the enormous 
Jand which can scarcely be cultivated to advantage were turned back | amount of 40,000 or 50,000 slaves every year; they have, in fact, the 
to grass, the effect would be, to reduce the quantity of corn produced slave trade and slavery 3 and as the laws of this country have deprived 
in this country so much, as to make it impossible for the forcigner to | the planter in Jamaica of that means of raising his produce, I conceive 
fill the vacuum at a low price, and that the general result would be, that | that that is a question, like several others, that are taken entirely out 
it would produce a lower price of meat, there being a power of in- | of the category of free trade. I consider, for instance, that our navi- 
creased consumption in the present state of the country in the article | gation is interfered with by the laws which are made for the support of 
of meat that is almost immeasurable. When we reflect upon the ex- | the commercial marine, for the benefit of the state marine, and there- 
tremely small portion of meat eaten every day by the most robust | fore I conceive that the navigation question is not, except beyond a 
labourers in the country, who are of course by far the most numerous certain extent, @ question of free trade. 1 think, also, upon the subject 
portion of the population, if we were only to suppose them to have | of the health of the country, the quarantine laws or regulations, what- 
every day a fair moderate meal of meat, the increase of demand for | ever impediments they may throw in the way of trade, assuming that 
meat, and for inferior meat,—for cattle not fatted to the highest pitch | it is only by those regulations we avoid the plague (however doubtful 
of perfection, such as would be suitable to the produce of land of in- | that may be), still as long as those measures are employed, that is not 
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for free trade. These are therefore the cases of national 
nd free labour, involving matters 





be no want of good | a question 


ferior qualities,—would be so great, that there would 
employment for any cf the land that we posscss within our boun- defence, the health of the country a 
of security and morality, which are taken out of the class of free trade, 
because they are by the Jaw interfered with, for purposes independent 
d either the 


daries. 
Do not you suppose that the corn laws have had a tendency to bring 
the poor lands into cultivation ?—I think they have tended to break-up of trade. If the British West India Islands could be place 
Jand which had better have remained in grass. If the question means |} one way or the other upon an equal footing, on general principles, with 
waste land, there can be no doubt that the demand for produce has | Cuba, Brazil, Porto Rico, and the foreign producers generally of the 
led to the breaking up of commons, and so ‘far that is a great benefit ; | same commodities, I can entertain no doubt that they would be able 
but it by no means follows that it should be kept permanently under | to compete with them upon equal terms, and the reason I have for 
plough when there isa much greater demand for grass. With regard to thinking so is, that till a few years ago this country was the mart for 
the effect of the protection on our corn, that can hardly be said to have | sugar and coffee and rum. We produced very largely beyond our 
been the cause of the breaking up of so much land, because I believe it | consumption, and we were the chief suppliers of other markets. 
js in the knowledge of most people that the cra in which the lands Are you of opinion that the dutics upon timber, shingles, oak-staves, 
were chiefly broken up was during the period of the war, and that corn and headings, and other kinds of timber, as well as on beef, pork, and 
was being imported without any restraint whatever through the whole | provisions of all kinds, should be reduced, or entirely taken away ?— 
of that period. I believe that many partics have since repented that conceive that they ought to be entirely taken away 5 i believe that they 
they have broken up their lands. are not levied much for the purposes of revenue ; of course where 
Mr. Villiers. It is within your experience that the price of land has | finance interfered, another question would arise; but if the colony could 
risen enormously in this country ?—That is a matter of gencral no- get its revenue from other sources, those necessary supplies for what 
toricty, without any party being able t the matter | were termed the stores of the estates, and food for the negro popula- 


stands; but as far as the little information I have got upon the matter | tion, ought, I conceive, to be the last articles to be taxed. 
f the rent-rolls of different parts of the Do you conceive that all those duties should be reduced to such 


goes, I believe an exhibition 0 
country for the last half century would lay before the public eye one duties as the islands themsclves, for their fiscal expenses, might be dis- 
witnessed. t mistake our having 


of the most astounding accounts that ever was posed to levy 2—Certainly ; I conccive it is a grea 

Do you not connect that increase in the price of land with the start | ever imposed imperial duties in the colonics. I conceive that no 
in manufactures which we took towards the latter end of the last | money ought to be raised there for revenue by the authority of this 
century ?—I cannot attribute it to any other cause ; the war led in the }| country ; ond that under a proper supervision from the Government 
first instance to what may be said to have been a wasteful consumption | at home, they ought to be allowed to tax themselves, for their fiscal 
of food; a large portion of people who were subsisting at home with | purposes. 

the greatest economy, were converte t advantage to the revenue arises from our main- 

‘arity of that period | taining British custom 


dinto soldiers and sailors, and were Do you know wha 

supported at the public expense; but the great peculiarity 0 -houses in our colonies ?—The British custom- 

was the ecmmencement of the great increase of our manufactures, the houses are kept up only for the purpose of enforcing the regulations 

bringing to perfection of Mr. Arkwright’s system, the introduction 0 and restrictions, and for those purposes only the imperial duties are 

steam power, and the vast improvements of machinery. We were the | levied. If, therefore, that system were to be dropped, and the colonies 

first to adopt those improvements, and from the circumstance of the | were to be permitted to trade frecly with all countries, the necessity 
ould appear to me wholly to cease. 


rest of the worid being so much more disadvantageously placed in the for the custom-houses W 
ble to follow us; but time and Can you state, from any public document, what the annual amount 
how much is 


war of that time, they were then una! 
peace have altered the case much, and we cannot expect to reap the | is that has been raised by the British custom-houses, and 
saine benefits after @ certain period from any new discovery, however aid for the establishment, and what amount is paid into the revenue ? 
great it may be, that we did in the earlier stages. The cause of the | —From the account laid before Parliament in the year 1832, it appears 
increase in the value of land was the start in manufactures 5 but we | that the produce of the imperial dutics in the West Indies was 75,3401, 
kept the start the longer by reason of the war. and that the charges of management, the payment of custom-houses, 
Is not the general taxation less now than it was a few years ago in | amounted to the sum of 68,028/., leaving only 7312I. for the revenue. 

this country ?—The taxation is considerably less upon every individual. Do not the restrictions at present existing oblige the colonists to 
The sum raised is the same, but the taxes which we have repealed | procure from Hamburgh and ports abroad many of their supplies of 
since the year 1819, when the general settlement after the war may be | food for the northern colonies ?2—Yes; and they pay duty upon their 
said to have been made, I believe in round numbers may be con- arrival, except when taken to the fisheries. 

those duties cannot benefit British agriculture in the 


sidered at 16,000,000. or 17,000,0007. a year; the remaining taxcs, in Therefore, 
consequence of the increase of population, and what has hitherto been smallest degree >—British agriculture has made such an advance in 
reater amount price from what it was in former times, that there is not now a chance 
a market in her colonies. 


the prosperous state of the country, producing alone a § 
‘unction with those which have | of any product of British agriculture finding 
hen the West Indies were compelled to import their corn 


than they formerly produced, in con} 
been repealed. Time was W 
You say that duty without | from England. 
diminishing all: do you me Is it your opinion that all those restrictions aud prohibitions, whilst 
nexion between onc duty and another in that respect?—No; but I | they have been injurious to the colonies, have not benefited us, but, on 
mean to say, that if you denuded the various parties of the protection the contrary, have restricted our trade 2—My opinion certainly is, that 
manufactures, unless you also nave checked the prosperity and progress of the colo- 
clear, from the 
ars, from the con- 


they now enjoy in some of our material 
1 of protection from all other e been injurious to us. It is very 
within a moderate space of ye 


» know precisely how 

















you would not diminish one protective 
an to say that there is any necessary con- 











those restrictions I 
nies, and thereby hav 


gave them general relief by the remova 
commodities of consumption, they might be unable to bear the compe- result of experience, 
d to with their foreign compctitors. version of a large portion of our North American colonics into inde- 
s, that that portion of their trade with this country which 


pendent state 
we are sure to have without any protection, has become greater in & 


state of freedom of trade on the part of the consumer of our goods, 
than the whole trade was when we had the power of commanding it. 

Does that opinion apply to British shipping as well as to other parts 
2?—I conceive that British shipping, if relieved from all 


tition which they might be expose 
That docs not apply to duties that are protective of colonial produce, 
but only to the duties that purport to protect our home produce ?>—If 
we entered into detail, we must look of course to the distinction be- 
tween the colonial produce and the home produce. The planter in 
Jamaica looks as much to his protection as the manufacturer in Spital- 
fields and Manchester does; the effect to him would be the same. of our trade? 

Why should it be necessary to take off the protection on corn, be- | those disadvantages which I attribute to our protective system, would 
cause you took off the protection on sugar >—I conceive that the pro- be able to compete with most parts of the globe. I see no reason what- 
tective system ought properly to be removed entirely, and not partially; | ever why British shipping should not have increased in proportion to 
that one of the greatest burdens upon our industry is the protective the increase of the trade, unless they were checked by the great charge 
system, and that if you were to leave that in 99 articles, and take it off | of outfit, by the duty upon foreign timber, and the consequent high 
in the hundredth, the party having it taken off in the hundredth would | price of English timber in this country, and particularly by the high 
be aggrieved. The protection on corn here affects the cost of produce | cost of provisions. I think that if the British shipping interest were 
even in Jamaica. relieved from all impediments of that description, and simply required 
Chairman. Do you consider that the produce of our British colonies | to puild their ships here, and to take a due proportion of British 
should be protected in our market, if the restrictions and impediments sailors, and left to all their best means of building and fitting out, they 
which now exist in the colonies are no would be able to compete in general trade with any country in the 


t removed ?-—I am strongly of 
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world ; and certainly with any country in the world capable of becoming 

a naval power, which is all we should care about. 

Do you consider that the colonists themselves would be in favour of 
all those restrictions and protections being withdrawn ?—Those restric- 
tions upon the colonies themselves, are to the injury of some for the 
benefit of others. The West Indians have, in the strongest terms in 
which they could press their case, desired to have their restrictions re- 
moved; but some of the northern colonies are the parties who have 
believed themselves benefited, by compelling the West Indians to buy 
their produce, or pay a duty for other produce ; but I fully believe that 
—except where slavery is involved in the consideration—all the colo- 
nies would give free trade to others, for the sake of free trade to them- 
selves, with the greatest readiness. 

Has not the high duty of 55s. a load en foreign oak the effect of 
keeping the price of English oak much higher than it otherwise would 
be ?—I have no doubt that it has that effect, perhaps not to the whole 
amount, because I believe the English oak is really the best; but our 
competitors the foreigners arc not able to build their ships with Eng- 
lish oak. 

Will not, therefore, the whole of the English oak which is consumed, 
whether for ship-building or for any other purpose, be at an enhanced 
price beyond what it would otherwise be, and does not that become an 
indirect tax upon the people of England?—It is a tax, in the first in- 
stance, on the people for the benefit of the shipowner; and the policy 
of this country deeming it necessary to support the shipowner under 
his share of the tax, with a yiew to the national marine, it must bear, in 
a circuitous way, again upon the people, as the consumers of all com- 
modities carried in british ships. 

Does it not also become a tax on every man who uses oak in Eng- 
land ?—No doubt there cannot be two prices for the same commodity ; 
and not only shipowners build to a great disadvantage, but for every 
purpose for which oak is used in this country, the consumer is taxed in 
the same manner. The only difference is, that the shipowner is reim- 
bursed by his privileges and the common consumer is not. 

Mr. Villiers. Might we not, by reducing the duty on Baltic timber, 
let in the article to be consumed cheaper by the public, and obtain 
greater revenue from it?—I conceive that you might with the greatest 
ease, by varying the duties, kecp the price of timber at what it now is, 
and get a good million a year more in the way of revenue, or by aim- 
ing less at an increase of revenue, you might reduce the price of the 
article. 

Mr. Chapman. It having been said that the great article of expen- 
diture in the navigation of a ship is the wages, have you any suggestion 
to offer whereby that onerous charge could be reduced?—I conceive 
that the provisioning of ships should be made as easy as possible. The 
cost of salt provisions for shipping has been greatly enhanced of late 
years, in consequence of the constant intercourse between England and 
Treland. When that trade was first protected, for the sake of Ireland, 
it was, like many other of our old protections, necessarily nugatory : 
the fact was, that Ireland was the cheapest place in the world for salted 
provisions. Vast quantities were exported to France and other coun- 
tries, but in consequence of the change produced by steam navigation, 
we know that fat cattle, and even fresh meat is now easily obtained 
from Ireland, and that the sailor in the middle of the Atlantie Ocean is 
eating his meat at a price governed by the luxury of the Liverpool or 
Bristol alderman. 

Mr. Villiers. You do not doubt that if the price of timber is raised 
in this country it must bear very severely upon the cest of the dwell- 
ings of the poor ?—No doubt, and that is the cause of the insufficiency 
of the dwellings. ‘ 

The badness of the dwellings of the poor has been the subject of 
general remark of late years?—It has; it is lamentable to sce the 
wretched houses in which numbers of persons dwell. 

Chairman. The increased rent of cottages and the expense of erect- 
ing them presses heavily on the working classes generally ?—It does, in 
regard, first, to their own dwellings, and next to the general conse- 
quence on the produce of the country. 

Mr. Chapman. Does not the cost of cottages depend on the supply 
and the demand of the country. In manufacturing towns where cot- 
tages are wanted a higher rent will be given, and in a rural population 
where fewer cottages will be wanted, low rents will be given ?—The 
demand differs according to localities; but the supply is everywhere 
lessened by the duty on timber. It is sufficient disadvantage to trade, 
that for cottages in manufacturing towns a higher rent is’ demanded, 
for local reasons alone. 

_ Chairman. Are not the hovels in which thousands of our artisans 
live very small in consequence of the heavy expense in erecting those 
buildings, and does not timber form one of the principal parts of that 
expense ?—I conceive that that is the case; and that it is the cause of 
their ill construction, and that they do not keep out the wet well, be- 
cause to save timber the builders are apt to make the roofs flat instead 
of sloping with a good pitch. 

Mr. Chapman. Would not the same principle lead to the taking off 
of the duty on bricks and tiles ?—Yes, certainly ; that is, bricks, but 
there is no duty on tiles. 

Chairman, As you have well considered the bearing of the present 
system, what course would you recommend as respects those protective 
duties and high duties which at this time exists in the tariff, both as to 
number and amount ?—I conceive that very great amendment might be 
made in what I would term the scheme of the tariff. J think that a 
very large number of commodities might be placed together at some 
exceedingly low and nominal duty without any injury to the revenue, 
and with great benefit to the parties importing them, because it would 

relieve them in many instances from the necessity of warehousing. I 
think that for the like purpose a reduction of duties mizht also be 
made on more productive articles, without much loss; but if it should 
be held that the revenue could not bear the loss, an exceedingly small 
increase, and which could hardly be objected to, upon a few great 
articles, would very easily make up the sum. If, for instance, you re- 
quire 200,0002. or 300,000. a year in the customs’ duties, with a view 
of accomplishing a more perfect scheme of collection, and that that 
sum could not be spared, it is very readily seen how easily that might be 








raised by a halfpenny a pound upon tea, a penny a gallon upon wine; 
a few trifling charges of that kind upon some of the great articles would 
give the money requisite. 

Would you levy the same duty on raw produce which is required for 
our manufactures as on manufactured gocds ?—If the system of mere 
nominal duties was adopted, certainly I should, and particularly if it 
was an ed valorem duty, as that would apportion itself. It is often very 
difficult to determine what is a manufacture and what is not; and half 
the object would be lost if we did not relieve the importers from em- 
barrassment as well as from charges. 

And by those means which you have suggested, do you consider the 
expenses attending the customs’ department would be reduced, and 
also that the difficulties experienced now by the merchant would be 
lessened ?—I think that the labour in the long-room at the custome 
house might be exceedingly reduced by another scheme of tariff, par- 
ticularly by taking away the inducement to warehouse the goods. The 
quantities that are taken out at a time from the warehouse are generally 
very small. That causes the entries to be very numerous; perhaps one 
importation is divided into twenty or thirty entrics. 

Mr. Villicrs. Do you consiler that the revenue presents any obsta- 
cle at all to the doing away with the protective system ?—No, certainly 
not; I conceive that the prospcrity of the revenue is greatly impeded 
by the protective system. 

But I wish to call your attention to these articles where the duties 
are levied, and where the operation of the duties is both protective 
and fiscal ?—In those cases, if the protective duty were reduced to a 
rate wh.ch the foreigner could readily pay, a greater quantity of the 
article would be imported, and the revenue be increased. 

Since in your opinion you cught simultaneously to reduce all the 
protective duties, you consider that the revenue offers no objection, 
but rather an argument in favour of doing away with those duties ?— 
Certainly ; my hesitation applies to the ditferent interests that might 
be affected in their trade, and not to the revenue. There can be no 
doubt that the revenue would instantly be increased by removing or 
sufficiently reducing the protections. 

But do you hold that you could not do away with the protection in 
some cases, without diminishing the revenue ?—I am not aware of any 
case in which the revenue would be injured by removing the protection. 

If you were to diminish the protection on timber, that might effect 
the revenue ?—That would improve the revenue. 

And with sugar ?—Yes; you would get no doubt an improvement of 
revenue ; you would have a very great influx of sugar; there would be 
a reduction in price, but still a larger quantity of sugar would come in 
and pay duty. If, for instance, the protecting duty of three guineas 
the ewt. on foreign Muscovado sugar were reduced so as to be only 
20s. above the duty on plantation sugar, I should not be surprised to 
see the produce of the sugar duties increased by a million of money. 





MR. RICHARD SHEIL—EZwvamined 20th July. 

Mr. Surit, who had inhabited St. Domingo for eight years, and 
who is intimately connected with its trade, stated the export pro- 
duce of that island to be 50 million lbs. of coffee, upon which the 
differential duty of 1s. 3d. per lb.—British plantation coffee paying 
only 6d.—operates as a total exclusion. As, however, coffee is admit- 
ted from the Cape of Good Hope at 9d. per lb. duty, many cargoes 
are sent thither to be shipped for England, and the English consumers 
pay the cost of the voyage, which amounts to 6s. 6d. per ewt.; aud 
he is of opinion that a differential duty of 53d. perlb. would not open 
the ports of Great Britain to direct importation from St. Domingo, 
without the cost of going round the Cape of Good Hope. If the coffee 
of all countries (St. Domingo among the number), except British Plan- 
tation coffee, were admitted at 8d. duty, British Plantation being 
charged 5d., he thought that the market would be opened for St. Do- 
mingo coffee direct. St. Domingo coffee could be sold in London at 
44s., as good as Jamaica coffee at 92s. He declared that the high 
duty on foreign mahogany destroys the export trade for household fur- 
niture ; and that our tariff has a very pernicious effect upon our 
exports of manufactures to St. Domingo; giving to our French and 
German rivals considerable advantages. The duty paid on British ma- 

ufactures in §t. Domingo is 12 per cent. 








MR. MATTHEW FORSTER—Evamined 23rd July. 

Mr. Marruew Forster, who is engaged in the trade with the coast 
of Africa, stated that the high duty on coffee imported direct from 
Africa (not being within the territory of Sierra Leone) had put a com- 
plete stoppage to a trade which was growing into considerable import- 
ance, and which would have led to a more extensive demand for British 
manufactures. In consequence of the moderate duties, there had been 
an increased importation of palm oil, from a few tuns to 15,000 or 
20,000 tuns a year. The African trade, he said, was capable of large 
extension under a system of low duties. 





MR. JOSEPH WALKER—Examined 23rd July. 

Mr. Joseru Waker, of Wolverhampton, declared that the manu- 
facturers of that town were suffering much from foreign ecmpetition. 
Many articles formerly sent from Wolverhampton are now supplied 
from Belgium. He does not think the protecting duty of 25 to 35 per 
cent. is of any avail, as he says, in answer to the Chairman—We have 
to meet the foreign manufacturer in neutral markets, and have there 
to sell at the same prices with all our expenses added. There we meet 
upon neutral ground, with equal expenses, as in the United States, and 
there we are obliged to sell at his prices, or lower, to get atrade. We 
cannot do without those foreign orders, and if the foreign manufac- 
turer does occasionally take the lead and beat us there, our merchants 
are without orders. I receive orders occasionally under those condi- 
tions, that I must supply the goods at such a price, at a less price 
than I have done heretofore. 

Mr. Villiers. Hitherto the protecting duty in this country has been 
quite nugatory, inasmuch as you can supply those foreign markets 
cheaper than the foreign manufacturer can ?>—Yes, I am perfectly cer- 
tain that if the duties were repealed, no foreign hardware would come 
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jato England, inasmuch as in the competition in our home markets 
we should save the expense of exporting, and they would have it. 

Chairman. Then as you are able generally to meet the rest of the 
world in the markets of America, and in other foreign markets, you 
believe that no protective duty is at all required for any of those arti- 
cles in England ?—That is just the conclusion I come to. 

Mr. Villiers. What is the effect upon the trade of your town of other 
protective duties upon articles of consumption, and upon articles that 
are used in the manufacture; what effect have those upon the trade, 
with reference to competition with other countries ?—An injurious effect 
to us; there is a duty of 30s. per ton on foreign iron, for instance; 
now there is a certain portion of the manufactures of our neighbour- 
hood that require foreign iron; therefore we import the foreign iron, 
and pay an extra price for it in Wolverhampton, because of that pro- 
tective duty: and yet the manufacturer has to take his goods to a neu- 
tral market and to sell them at the same price as the foreigner, who 
has no protective duty to pay. That difference must come out of the 


foreign iron, and when we export them, we must sell them at the price 
the foreigner does. 
Chairman. You mean to say that that burden obliges you to reduce 


the wages so as to enable you to compete with the forcigner?—It has 


the effect of reducing them the whole amount of the duty. 

Mr. Viliiers. You are of opinion that the effect of the protective 
duty is to enhance the cost of the article ?>—Yes. 

Then on any article upon which there is a protective duty, and which 
is essential to manufacture, the effect of it is to enhance the cost of pro- 
duction, and so increase your difficulty in competing with the forcigner? 
— Undoubtedly all the duties put upon the importation of food of all 
descriptions, on cofice, sugar, corn, and everything of that sort, are a 
direct disadvantage to the labouring men of England, because it is 
evident that the manufacturer must sell his*goods at the price at which 


the foreigner sells his, and in order to do that he must reduce his ! 


wages to the workmen. 

Has it fallen within your experience to know whether there is any 
great improvement making in the manufacture of carpenters’ tools on 
the Continent ?—Yes, they are very much improving. 

Chairman. Then, unless you are able to reduce the expense of that 
class of articles, so as to sell them at the price at which the foreigner 
sells his, you will very soon lose the market ?—It is inevitable that we 
must sell them as cheap; I do not know to what extent the wages of 
labour will bear reducing, it is a point I cannot answer. But it must 
come out of the wages of labour, because the raw material is as cheap or 
cheaper at Wolverhampton than it is in any part of the world. The 
raw materials that we use are iron and coal, both of which we have 
cheaper than I suppose in any part of the world, inasmuch as they are 
actually under our feet at Wolverhampton. 

From your daily communication with the manufacturers of those 
articles, are you able to state how far the opinion you have now given 
is held by many of them?—Yes, I concur with them. I have made it 
my business to inquire of the leading manufacturers of Wolverhamp- 
ton, preparatory to coming up here, as to their opinion, and they all 
agree with me, every one I conversed with, that the protective duties 
are inoperative. 

Then there would be no objection on their part to remove the pro- 
tective duties entirely ?—I think not. 

Mr. Villiers. They derive no advantage themselves from the pro- 
tective duties upon their own manufactures, and they suffer great 
injury from the protective duty imposed upon other articles ?—Just so. 

Have you a great trade with America in Wolverhampton ?—Yes. 

Have you observed any difficulty in effecting exchanges with that 
country ?—Yes, we have great difficulties now. 

Do you know what that difficulty arises from ?—Because we can 
take one portion of their produce, their cotton, but we cannot take 
their corn and flour; in fact, from the Northern States of America we 
take scarcely anything. 

Mr. Thornely. Have wages fallen in Wolverhampton?—Yes; in 
some descriptions of goods the wages have fallen from 30 to 40 per 
cent. within these six months. 

If there were any relaxation immediately of the protective duties on 
corn, do you believe that the trade would revive between America and 
England ?—Immediately. 

Do you say that from knowing that the crops have been abundant in 
America, and that they would be able to supply this country ?—Yes, 
from information that I have from America. If we could take the 
American flour that is now in bond, there is no doubt that they would 
take our hardware in exchange for it. ° 

Chairman. Do the wages of the workmen at Wolverhampton rise 
or fall with the price of food, and other articles of necessity ?—No, I 
think not; Ido not think it operates. The wages of labour depend 
upon the demand for the goods, not upon the price of provisions. We 
witness now low wages and a high price of provisions; high prices of 
bread, meat, and groceries. 

Mr, Villiers. Have you ever observed what has been the effect of 
the price of provisions rising upon the home trade; whether it has 
increased or lessened the demand for goods at home?—A rise in the 
price of provisions lessens the demand even in the home trade. 

Do you conceive that if people have more than usual to pay for food, 
that they have less to pay for manufactures ?—Exactly. At the present 
moment the home trade is bad with us at Wolverhampton. The great 
consuming districts of our manufactures are the manufacturing districts 
of England, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and those districts; and when 
those are in a bad state there is no business going forward, apd nothing 
that consumes our goods. 

Have you any reason to expect, from what you have heard, that the 
Americans will attempt to raise their tariff on English manufactures ? 
Yes, I believe that is in contemplation. 

Mr. Warker further stated that the restrictions on foreign trade bore 
very oppressively upon the wages of labour ; and that the increased ex- 
ports of manufactures was frequently caused by the low prices, aided by 
a bad domestic trade. Thus a considerable and increasing emigration 
had arisen of the best mechanics and of capital, for the purpose of 











making machinery abroad. He thought that the high price of 
food was the great cause of the disadvantage under which the British 
manufacturer labours. He mentioned the removal of one large manu- 
factory of tools and utensils, in which the masters took their capital 
and many of their men to establish themselves in Belgium. 


ALEXANDER JONNSTON, ESQ.—Evwamined 23rd July. 

Mr. Jounstron, a cotton manufacturer at Glasgow, and also a ge- 
neral merchant, stated that a duty imposed, for the purpose of 
protecting the cotton manufacturers, of 10 per cent., affords no 
protection at all. If we must export our surplus manufactures, 
any duty put upon the import of similar manufactures to this coun- 
try must be inoperative ; the manufacturers attach no importance 
to it, and he believed they would at once assent to its removal. 
The manufactures of Germany and France had now made their way 
to neutral markets in successful competition with British goods. Part 


wages of labour here; for we actually export the goods that we make of } of their superiority Mr. Johnston attributes to the advantage of climate, 
; % . aes ia: ! which gives more beautiful dyes; and the cheapness of olive-oil soap, 


which aids the development of colour. He thinks the home trade 
suffers from protective duties. We proceed with his examination :— 

Mr. Ewart. You are an agriculturist as well as a manufacturer ?— 
Yes; as a landowner in the country, I should be very glad that no 
protective duty should exist at all; because, if no protective duties ex- 
isted, there would be a general flow of commercial prosperity, a gene- 
ral increase in traffic and trade, so that capita! would be circulated, and 
the country generally would be more prosperous than it is; the work- 
ing man would be more comfortable than he is, and the produce of the 
land would become more valuable than it is under a system of depres- 
sion and restriction, while starvation such as at present exists could 
scarcely occur. 

Mr. Villiers. In what way does the protective duty on grain check 
our intercourse with America ?—It limits our returns from America to 
raw material for manufacture ; whereas, if we had no protective duties, 
we should import flour, wheat and rice for the wants of this country, 
and naturally we should increase our exports to America in return. 

Do you know whether the Americans are making any progress in 
the cotton manufacture ?—I know that they are; I meet their manu- 
factures in foreign markets. 

Has that produced a great part of the clamour in America for raising 
their tariff upon our manufactures ?—I believe it has. There are two 
parties in America, the manufacturing party and the agricultural party ; 
the manufacturing party are clamorous to have greater protection than 
they have now, and the other party are clamorous to have access to 
manufacturing countries, in order to import cheaper than they can 
supply themselves at home. 

If the manufacturing party should succeed in America, would the 
manufacturers of this country feel it?—They would feel it in so far that 
the manufacturers in America would supply their home demand to a 
greater extent than they are doing now, and therefore the exports of 
this country for American consumption would be lessened. 

Are the manufacturers in this country at all apprehensive on the 
score of the American tariff ?—We are afraid that not only America, 
but the Brazils will retaliate upon us; that they will not permit our 
manufactures to be imported into those countries upon the same terms 
as the manufactures of other countries that receive their produce upon 
better terms than those upon which we receive their produce. 

Mr. Ewart. What means ‘would best enable you to succeed in 
competition with them ?—Removing the duties upon the raw material 
entering into our manufactures, and making our workmen more com- 
fortable in their position than they are, by lowering the prices of food. 

Mr. Tufnell. Supposing the duties on agricultural produce were 
removed, the effect would be to enable us to have a greater demand 
for our manufactures in foreign markets than we have now ?—Provisions 
of all kinds would be cheaper iu this country than they are, the work- 
men would be more comfortable, and in proportion as we imported 
from foreign countries, we should of course export, and the natural 
consequence would be a greater demand in foreign countries for our 
exports, which would of course create an extra demand for the labour 
of workmen. 

Unless the price of your manufactures was lower, how would you be 
better able to meet the foreign manufacturer than you are now?—We 
are now compelled to fall back upon a reduction of wages to meet the 
foreign manufacturers, because the cost of the raw material is the same 
to them and to us, and it is therefore the workmen who suffer. If we 
do not get 10s. for a piece of goods in a foreign market, and are 
obliged to take 8s., we must then either cease to send the goods there 
or fall back upon the wages to reduce it to 8s. 

Are you aware that the United States have been very anxious to 
establish commercial relations in the East Indies ?—Yes. 

Are you aware that their cotton manufactures to those parts have 
been increasing ?—Yes. 

And that they meet ours?—Yes, they meet us in the Philippine 
Islands, they meet us fin China, and they meet us over the Indian 
Archipelago generally. 

That trade has been lately increasing very much ?—It has. 

Has there been any increase of capital invested in machinery in the 
United States lately ?—I believe there has been a great increase in their 
manufacturing establishments within the last ten years; but during the 
last two years, in consequence of the commercial revulsion which has 
occurred, I doubt whether there has been an increase. 





MR. J. B. MOORE anv MR. C. SAUNDERS—Examined 23rd July. 

Mr. Joun BrRamcey Moore and Mr. Cuarztes SAUNDERS, merchants 
in Liverpool, trading with the Brazils stated, in reply to Mr. Thornely, the 
real value of British manufactures, exported annually to the port of 
Brazils, to be about 5,000,000/.; which is more than double the amount 
represented by Parliamentary papers. They calculate the value on 
the official returns from the Brazil Custom-house. The examination by 
Mr. Thornely continued, Mr. Saunders being spokesman in the follow- 
ing answers :— : 

What are the articles exported from Brazil inexchange for the imports 
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from this country ?—The principal articles are coffee, sugar, tobacco, 

woods, drugs, and sundry other things. : 

What effect have the protective or differential duties on the produce 
of Brazil imported into this country upon our commerce with that coun- 
try ; first, with respect to coffee?— With respect to coffee, the produc- 
tion of the port of Rio, last year, was 861,796 bags, or 61,556 tons, 
amounting to 137,885,440 lbs. The whole of this, with the exception 
of the trifling amount that gocs to the Cape of Good Hope, to avail of 
the 9d. duty, for English consumption, goes to the Continent and to 
different parts of the world. : React 

Then the protective duty in this country is such that no coffee is im- 
ported direet from Brazil for cousumption in this country ?—Noae 
whatever. 

How do you carry on the trade in coffee by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope ?—By chartering vessels to go round there and to land it, and to 
re-exportit. Ihe landing and re-embarking is called colonizing. Then 
it cones on to England, after incurring this additional expense cf in- 
surance, freight, and loss of time, to avail of the $d. duty. 

Can you inform the Committee precisely what is the extra expense of 
carrying coffee from Brazil to the Cape of Good Hope, and. bringing it 
to this country, beyond what would be incurred if the importation were 
made direct ?—It varies according to circumstances and the state of the 
weather; the lowest I should say is about 4s. and up to 5s. 6d. per 
ewt.; it averages about a halfpenny a pound, it varies a little in conse- 
quence of the weather; if you have favourable weather, you do it 
quicker, and save expense of storage; and if you have unfavourable 
weather, it may be swelled up from 4s. to 5s., or 5s. 3d. 

What is the value of Brazil coffee in bond in this country, as com- 
pared with coffee the produce of British plantations of equal quality ? 
—I should say that Brazil coffee at this present moment is worth per- 
haps from 42s. to 44s., and Jamaica of similar quality rather more than 
double that. 

Mr. Thornely. Can you state how the protective or differential du- 
ties on sugars in this country affect our commerce with Brazil in that 
article ?—Much in the same manner as coffee; we are obliged to send 
them all to the Continent, with the exception of what small quantity is 
consumed here for refining. 

The duty on sugar the growth of British possessions has been re- 
cently 24s. a cwt., and the duty on foreign sugar 63s. a cwt.; has the 
duty of 63s. acted as a prohibitory duty on foreign sugar ?—Quite so 
until lately ; there is some exception, white sugar having lately paid the 
high duty in consequence of the great advance in the price of West 
India sugar. 

Was the production of the British possessions insufficient for the 
supply of this country so as to oblige the consumers to resort to fo- 
reign sugar, paying the duty heretofore prohibitory, of 63s. a cwt.?— 
Certainly. 

Have the merchants trading to the Brazils any apprehension that the 
duties on British goods imported into the Brazils will be advanced ?— 
They have, from the non-ad:mission of their products for consumption 
here. 

Does your correspondence with Brazil lead you to apprehend an 
advance of the duties on the importation of English goods ?—It does. 

Is there anything else in connexion with the trade of Brazil, arising 
out of protective duties on imports, that you wish to state to the Com- 
mittee ?—(Mr. Saunders.) I would point out the great obstruction 
generally that it exposes us to in our business, not being able to get 
returns to this country, which would enable us to turn over our capital 
oftener, and it forbids a Jarge consumption of our manufactures in the 
Brazils. Were we able to take the Brazil produce and consume it here, 
it would enhance the price in the Brazils and enable them to consume 
more of our manufactures. 

Are you of opinion that an adherence to the present protective sys- 
tem will endanger our export commerce to Brazil, by causing an ad- 
vance of duties on the part of the Brazilian government ?—At the 
expiration of the treaty, when they are able to retaliate. 

When does the treaty expire ?—I believe in November, 1842. 

Mr. Tufnell. Has the importation of foreign manufactured articles 
into Brazil increased of late years ?—(Mr. Moore.) Considerably. 

What articles ?—Hardware, and hosiery in particular. 

Are foreign cotton manufactures imported into Brazil ?—Foreign un- 
bleached cottons are imported largely from the United States, and 
printed muslins from the Continent, and a good many prints from 
Switzerland and France. 

MR. P. MARTINEAU anv MR. G. WARNER—Examined 23rd July. 

Mf. Perer Martineau, a sugar-refiner of London, and Mr. GeorGe 
Warner, a wholesale grocer of London, stated, that for the last 
quarter there was a less stock of sugar in the port of London than 
they ever recollected before. They attribute the diminished pro- 
duction to the emancipation of the slaves, and the diminished supply 
to the exclusion of foreign sugars. In 1814 and 1815 foreign sugar 
was admitted on the same duties as British Muscovado sugar, in con- 
sequence of the scarcity ; but the prices were at that period nearly what 
they are now, though the currency is now diminished. The urgency is 
now greater, and the supply is more deficient. The witnesses state 
that in 1827 relief was given by allowing foreign sugar to enter for 
refining only, which relief lasted three years. Under the present state 
of things, the high price of British colonial sugar, which is alone used 
for the home market, and the monopoly enjoyed by the colonies, add 
very largely to the cost of refined sugar to the British consumer, and 
limit the consumption. The refining raw sugar is prohibited in the 
colonies, for the protection of Euglish refiners ; but they would consent 
to the removal of the prohibitions, if they were allowed the unre- 
stricted use of foreign sugar. The fruit-growing interest also suffers 
much from the high price, which prevents fruit from being preserved. 
The increase of temperance societies would greatly increase the de- 
mand for sugar if it were more accessible under a better system. 
Sugar, which was now selling at 9d. a pound ought to be at 53d. 
or 6d., in order to secure a large consumption: at the latter prices 

Consumption would increase to an indefinite extent. The net re- 


than half a million of money, was 5,000,0002 in the} year 1828, 
so that the consumption of sugar must have been very considerable 
then. Last year, up to the 5th of January, 1840, the net revenue upon 
sugar was only 4,600,0002, with no export. Now, reckoning the in- 
crease of population at 1} per cent. every year, if the price of sugar 
had continued as low as it was in the year 1828, our consumption of 
sugar in 1839 ought to have been a great deal more than it was, and 
the revenue much larger; but instead of that, there is actually a fall- 
ing off. 


MR. JAMES COCKSHOTT— Examined 27th July. 

Mr. James Cocksuort, a merchant in Liverpool, trading to Brazil, 
mentioned as an example of the unfavourable effect of the opera- 
tion of differential duties, that he had now at Falmouth a cargo of 
sugar, from Pernambuco, amounting to two hundred and sixty-five 
tons, equal in quality to British Plantation, at 6ls. and 57s., both in 
bond; and he could deliver it in London at 25s. per ewt. for the 
white, and 21s. for the brown, inbound. ‘The difficulties in the impor- 
tation of sugar from the Brazils was a great impediment to the trade, 
and a reduction of duty would lead to a considerable increase of our 
commercial transactions. Pernambuco exports 30,000 to 35,000 tons 
of sugar annually, which now goes principally to the Continent, and 
chiefly to Portugal. The present state of our commercial relations 
with the Brazils renders the means of remittance extremely difficult and 
inconvenient, and thereby checks the commerce of England with that 
country. Our cotton manufactures sent to Pernambuco, are now met 
in that market with cotton manufactures from America; particularly 
in respect of domestics or coarse cottons. 


MR. JOHN BENJAMIN SMITH.—Evamined 27th July 

Mr. John Benjamin Smith, President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Manchester, consisting of merchants, bankers, manufacturers, and traders of 
the town and neighbourhood, and representing generally the commercial opinion 
of the town, gave several instances in which the opinions of the Chamber had 
been given in favour of free trade. In March 1824, the Chamber passed the 
following resolution—* Resolved unanimously, That in the progress which 
Ministers and Parliament are making towards a revision and liberalization of 
our commercial system, this meeting think it necessary to request the Directors 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce to call their attention to the over- 
whelming restriction uuder which the commercial interests of this country are 
placed by the present state of the Corn-laws, which not only tends to give a facti- 
tious value to the most important article of human food, but to throw obstacles 
in the way of mercantile operations by materially augmenting the difficulty of 
procuring returns,” 

In 1838, there was a petition of the President, Vice-President, and Direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, fur the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, with this prayer—‘* That condemning as injurious all monopolies, whether 
agricultural or commercial, and convinced that the general good will be best 
promoted by an unobstructed interchange of all commodities with every nation, 
your petitioners, whilst they acknowledge the necessity of imposing duties 
upon importations, for the purpose of raising a revenue to meet the necessary 
expenses of the state, do not recognize the wisdom or justice of levying re- 
strictive duties upon any one article for the protection of a particular interest, 
but on the contrary, they desire to see, both in manufactures and in agriculture, 
the principles of tree trade fully established, and they therefore pray your 
Honourable House to repeal the existing laws relating to the importation of 
foreign corn, and to take such measures as will gradually but steadily remove 
all existing impediments to the free employment of industry and capital.” 

In November 1839, resolutions were passed unanimously —* That this meet- 
ing having heard with the deepest interest the able address just delivered by 
Dr. Bowring upon the subject of our commercial relations with the states com- 
posing the German League, earnestly invites public attention to the incontro- 
vertible evidence thus atiorded, that the governments and people of Germany 
are desirous of exchanging their productions for the commodities of this 
country, proving from undoubted authority that we are prevented solely by our 
restrictive laws from embracing the manifold advantages thus offered to us. 
Whilst this meeting is of opinion that the welfare both of the capitalists and 
labourers composing the manufacturing community imperatively calls for the 
removal of all legislative restraints upon the trade of the country, it earnestly 
desires the abolition or modification of the import-duties on the productions of 
Germany, and that a liberal commercial intercourse may be established with a 
people whose institutions, common origin, and character, peculiarly adapt them 
to become the friends and allies of Great Britain.”—* ‘That this meeting re- 
gards the present as the proper occasion for reiterating its adherence to the opi- 
nion so often declared by this Chamber, that the prosperity, peace, and happi- 
ness of the people of this and other nations can be alone promoted by the adop- 
tion of those just principles of trade which shall secure to all the right of a 
free interchange of their respective productions; and this meeting, on behalf of 
the great community whose interests it represents, feels especially called upon 
to declare its disapprobation of all those restrictive laws which, whether in- 
tended for the protection of the manufacturing or agricultural classes, must, in 
so far as they are operative, be injurious to the rest of the nation, unjust to the 
world at large, and in direct hostility to the beneficent designs of Providence.” 
We proceed with the evidence: the Chairman is the interrogator— 

Can you state what the impression of the Chamber was, as to the effects of 
those restrictive duties on our commerce ?—The effects of those restrictive 
duties have been to stop the natural course of trade, and to divert it into other 
channels: this is remarkably exemplified in the decrease of our cotton manu- 
factures to some paris of Europe, to those places in particular whose corn and 
timber we have refused to receive. I find that the exports of cotton manufac- 
tures to Russia in 1820 were 702,125/, but in 1838 they had fallen off to 
59,1372. Germany and Prussia in 1820 were the best customers we had for 
cotton goods; our exports to those countries in 1820 were 2,969,4932; in 1838 
they had fallen off to 887,296/. Our exports to the United Netherlands in 
1820 were 979,681; and in 1838 they had fallen off to 661,557. Another 
effect of the restriction has been to change the character of our trade with 
those countries. We now export to those countries a great increase of the 
raw material instead of manufactured goods. Our exports of cotton twist to 
Russia in 1820 amounted to 494,3061; in 1838 they had increased to 
1,236,584/. To Germany and Prussia our exports of cotton twist in 1820 were 
1,411,987/.; in 1838 they had increased to 2,265,602/. ‘To the United Nether- 
lands our exports of cotton twist in 1820 were 55,261/.; but in 1838 it had in- 
creased to 1,876,2692. A large portion of the cotton twist shipped to the 


United Netherlands finds its way up the Rhine to Germany. 

Can you state what the extent of that trade is at present, and in what pro- 
portion the goods are used for home consumption and what proportion for our 
foreign trade ?—According to Burn’s “ Glance,” which is received as an autho- 
rity, I believe, even at the Board of Trade, it appears that the total quantity of 
unds weight ; 


cotton spun in England and Scotland in 1839 was 342,826,571 
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quan tity spun in England 312,787,500 pounés. This was disposed of as fol- 
lows : exported in yarns, 99,043,639 pounds ; exported in goods, 128,298,236 
pounds; exported in cotton thread, 2,711,798 pounds; and exported in mixed 
manufactures and loss in manufacturing goods, 15,983,725 pounds; exported to 
Scotland and Ireland, 5,936,428; making the total of exports 251,973,826 
pounds; thus leaving for home consuniption 60,814,674 pounds, which is about 
-one-fifth of the total quantity spun in England. 

Are you able to state what number of individuals depend on this trade ?—It 
is calculated that the persons employed and parties dependent upon the cotton- 
trade, amount to about 2,000,000. 

Are you able to state, from correspondence with the Continent, what are the 
causes that the exportation of our cotton manufactures has not increased in 
proportion to the export of the twist ?—The reason why the exports of 
cotton goods have not increased, has been the inability of those countries to 
purchase our cotton manufactures, and to find employment for their own popu- 
fation. We refused to take the principal articles they had to give us in ex- 
change—tleir corn and timber; and ‘therefore, being unable to employ their 
population in the natural productions of the country, they have been driven to 
manufaciure for themselves; and now we find rivals where we should other- 
wire have found customers. 

Do you find rivals from any other country mect you in the German market, 
or have the Germans become manufacturers themselves ?—The Germans have 
become manufacturers of cotton, and woollens, and hardwares, to a great ex- 
tent; and we now supply them with cotton yarn where we formerly supplied 
them with cotton goods. I have shown that in 1820 Germany was the best 
customer we had for cotton goods ; she took nearly 3,000,0002. value, and now 
she does not take one. 

If the present system continues, do you contemplate a still greater decrease 
in the export of our manufactured goods to that country ?—Unless we take the 
produce of Germany and Russia, I look forward to our losing, not only the 
trifling trade we still have in cotton manufactures, but also the trade in yarn, 
because Germany is now establishing cotton-spinning concerns of its own, and 
by and by she will make her own yarn, and be independent of us. 

With regard to our exports to the United States and South America, what 
has been their state during the last few years ?—The increase in our exports 
of cotton manufactures to all the countries whose produce we take in return, is 
as remarkable as the decrease in the exports to those countrics whose produce 
we refuse. F 

Will you state the countries to which you allude ?—I find that our exports 
in 1820 to the East Indies, to China, and the Indian islands, amounted to 
817,000/.; but in 1838 they had increased to 2,660,000/. Our experts in 1820 
to Mexico, Colombia, Guatemala, Rio Plata, Chili, and Peru, amounted to 
412,055/. ; in 1838 they had increased to 1,275,0002. Our exports to the United 
States in 1820 amounted to 1,158,0002, and went on increasing till in 185! 
they had reached 2,518,000/.; at that time America was the best customer we 
had for cotton goods, but we refused to take the American corn and flour, and 
in the following year, 1832. they retaliated by raising the duties on cotton 
manufactures, and the existing tariff was enacted: from that time our exports 
of cotton goods have fallen off; and in 1838 they amounted to !,296,0002, being 
a falling-off of about one-half since 1851. 

Returning nearly to the state in which they were in 1820 ?—Precisely : our 
exports in 1820 to Brazil were 924,000/, in 1838 they had increased to 
1,600,000/., and Brazil is now become the best customer we have in the world 
for cotton goods. 

What has been the purport of the communications lately received from the 
United States on that subject ?—I have seen communications from eminent 
merchants, and one I saw from a member of Congress, who stated that the 
discussions on the Tariff Bill will come on after the election of the President in 
November, at the next mecting of Congress; and an opinion is given that 
since that question was last discussed, the States of Illinois and Michigan, and 
other States which have recently joined the Union, being almost altogether 
agricultural States, it will depend upon our taking their flour and corn whether 
the tariff which in 1842 admits cotton manufactures at a duty of 20 per cent. 
will be renewed, or whether it will be of a more stringent character. 

Mr. Villiers. Has there ever been any change of opinion at Manchester with 
respect to the operation of the Corn-laws ?—None whatever; but the opinion 
becomes stronger and stronger every day from the growing competition of 
foreign countries, and the impossibility of extending our trade unless we take 
the corn and other produce of foreign countrics in exchange fur our ma- 
nufactures. 

Mr. wart. And it pervades men of all parties ?—It is not at all a question 
of party ; men of all parties are opposed to a system which they see so inju- 
rious to the community. Our total exports of cotton manufactures to Russia, 
Germany, and Prussia, and the United Netherlands in 1820, were 4,651,299/., 
and in 1838 the exports had diminished to 1,607,990/., so that the export of 
cotton manufactures to those countries has fallen off upwards of three millions 
sterling per annum. 

Chairman. That is to say, the manufactured articles, in the value of which 
British labour forms a large portion, have been decreased, whilst the cotton 
twist, into which labour enters but little, has increased ?—Precisely so. I will 
state the increase in twist; I sce that there has been an increase in the export 
of cotton twist to Russia, Germany, and Prussia, and the United Netherlands. 
In 1820 the exports were to those countries 1,961,554/. in value, and in 1838 
they amounted to 5,378,4551, that being an increase of rather more than the 
diminution on the manufactured article. 

Mr. Villiers. Have you ever been led to consider what is the effect upon the 
working-classes of withdrawing capital from this country ?— The effect of with- 
drawing capital from English manufacturers, is, of course, to throw out of em- 
ployment English labourers. 

Has it becn observed that upon the removal of capital any great proportion 
of English labourers go with it?—A certain portion of skilled English artisans 
have gone with the capital, for the establishment of foreign manufactories on 
the Continent. 

Is there any objection now felt to transferring capital from this country to 
any state in Europe ?—The objection is every day diminishing, from the supe- 
rior security in foreign countries to what there has been: one-half the capital 
for making the railway from Rouén to Paris has been recently subscribed in 
England. 

Chairman You can speak to the fact of men being required, and leaving the 
country almost daily ?—I know that agents are constantly employed in the 
manufacturing districts, Birmingham, Nottingham, Manchester, Leeds, and 
Glasgow, in selecting the ablest workmen to go to foreign countries. 

Mr. Villiers. Do you believe that the same wages give artisans a greater 
command over tue comforts and necessaries of life abroad ?—Certainly, a 
greater command over the supply of necessaries abroad tha they have in their 
own country. 

Then the temptation is very great to artisans to leave this country ?—They 
will not leave it unless they have a great temptation. 

Mr. Ewart. Can you state whether or not the spinners on the Continent 
can spin yarns of a higher number than they could do a few years ago ?— When 
I first knew the trade, we used to export to Switzerland numbers as low as 
eights and tens, which is about the lowest description of yarn. Switzerland, 
after a time, established cotton-factories of its own, and then the numbers be- 
gav gradually to rise; we exported twenties and thirties: a little time after 





we exported nothing but forties and fifties ; then seventies and eighties; now 
they take nothing from us under one hundred and tens. ‘That has been the 
progress of cotton-spinning in Switzerland; and the same progress is going on 
in other countries. 

Sir C. Douglas. Is it your epinion that those duties, which are supposed to 
give protection to our cotton manufacturers, can be taken off with advantage to 
the public, if the principle of the present Corn-laws is to be maintained ?—The 
protection on cotton manufactures is in fact of no use to us or to the public, 
because we export four-fifths of all the cotton we receive; and therefore it is 
clear, that unless we can sell at a lower price than anybody else, we could not 
export at all. 

Chairman, What is the state of the cotton-trade now in Lancashire and in 
England generally ?—The cotton-trade at the present time is in a very de- 
pressed state. 

How long has it been in that state ?—It has been in that state now for seve~ 
ral years past. 

To what co you attribute that ?—It is attributable in a great measure to 
want of demand for our productions, both from foreign countries and for home 
consumption, 

What does that want of demand depend upon ?—The want of demand in 
America in particular depends upon our not taking her flour in return. Ame- 
rica at this time has an immense quantity of flour which she would be glad to 
give us in exchange for our manufactures, if we would take it; and our work- 
people would be very glad to get that corn and flour in exchange for their pro- 
cuctiens ; but the law says that no such exchange shall take place. 

What has been the state of wages of our workmen here in consequence of 
that stagnation ?—The rate of wages during the present year for skilled labour 
has declined 15 to 20 per cent. 

Then, as provisions are higher this year than they have been for a consider- 
able time, what is the condition and state of the working-classes ?—The condi- 
tion of the working-elasses is much worse than the mere rate of wages shows; 
their real wages are probably not one-half what they used to be, because in the 
first place they cannot obtain full work, and in the next place, if they had full 
labour they have a double price to give for their provisions; and therefore their 
real amount of wages is probably not more than half what it used to be in 1835 
and 1836, for instance. 

Then their wages have not increased with the price of provisions ?—The rate 
of wages never does increase with the price of provisions, but we always find it 
has a contrary effect: they always decline with a rise in the price of provisions ; 
because a high price of food always diminishes the démand for labour, and the 
rate of wages is determined by the demand for labour. 

Sir C. Douglas. If the present Corn-!aws are continued, in what mode can 
our manufactures be relieved with respect to import-duties ?—Our manufactures 
may be relicved by a reduction of the duties on raw materials ; the duty on raw 
cotton, which amounts now, at the present reduced price of cotton, to five or six 
per cent. upon the raw material. 

Is there any other mode of relieving the manufactures ?—An equalization 
of the dutics on sugar and coffee, being articles of great consumption in the 
manufacturing districts, would also be a relief to the labouring population and 
the manufacturing interest : the equalization of the duties on sugar and coffee 
would have two effects, it would reduce the value of those articles to the con- 
sumer, and it would increase the demand for labour to pay for those articles, 
and would therefore be a great benetit. 

Does any other relief occur to you?—There is no relief, in my mind, that 
would be so effectual as the repeal of the Corn-laws ; and for this reason, that 
the burden of the Corn-laws is greater, in my opinion, than the burden of all 
the state taxes put together. 

Is it your opinion that an alteration of the present Corn-laws, the principle 
of which is a fluctuating duty, would be of any use if it were put at a fixed duty ? 
—I think a fixed duty would be preferable to a fluctuating duty. 

Mr, Villiers. Do you conceive that any state of the law could be much 
worse than the present ?—I think it is the worst that can be devised. 

Do you mean by a fixed duty being preferable to a fluctuating scale, that the 
trade in corn would be more likely to be regular ?—'The advantages of a fixed 
moderate duty would be this, that you would have a foreign trade in corn at 
all times. Now the effect of a fluctuating duty is that you only have a trade 
in corn at particular seasons, when there is a scarcity; the consequence is, that 
you have to pay for your foreign corn in specie, and therefore it causes derange- 
ments in the currency, anda thousand evils following in its train. 

Chairman. Is not every rise of price by such protective duties an indirect 
tax on the consumer ?—Unquestionably, 

Is it in that way that the protective dutics on food become a heavier tax than 
all the taxes collected by the government, to which in a former answer you 
have alluded ?—Yes; L consider the indirect taxes upon food imposed by the 
corn and provision laws to amount, as I have stated, to as much a3 the whole of 
the state taxes. 

Can you explain to the Committee how you have formed that opinion; on 
what data it is founded ?—Assuming that the consumption of grain of all kinds 
in this country be 60,000,000 of quarters per annum, (Mr. M‘Culloch, I think, 
estimated it at 52,000,000 of quarters many years ago); supposing that the 
effect of the Corn-laws be to raise the price of grain in this country 10s. a quarter 
higher than it would otherwise be, and supposing that the consumption of all 
other agricultural produce together be equal to the consumption of grain, then 
you have a consumption equal to 120,000,000 of quarters of grain, which at 10s. 
a quarter would amount to sixty millions of money, ie 

What, in your opinion, will be the effect of our continuing the present 
protective system on the cotton and other manufactures to which you have 
given attention ?—The effect of the continuance of the present protective 
system, I think will be most injurious to the labouring classes. Our population 
is increasing at the rate of 1,000 souls a day, and unless we have the markets 
of the world open to us, it follows asa matter of course that the competition 
for labour must daily increase, and as the competition for labour mereases, the 
rate of wages will fall. hen the next elect will be upon capitalists, who, 
finding that capital can be employed so much more profitably in other countries, 
will take their capital to those countries. Then the next effect will be upon 
the revenue of the country, diminishing the consumption of all taxable articles; 
and finally it will reach the landed interest themselves, who, instead of having 
a race of industrious and productive labourers to consume their produce, will 
have a race of paupers to support. : 

Was it upon these grounds that the Corn-law League at Manchester was 
formed in 1838 to avert these consequences ?—It was. 

Where you not chairman of that mecting of delegates from the different 
manufacturing towns of England and Scotland who assembled in London to 
obtain an alteration of the Corn-laws?—Yes; I had the honour to be the 
chairman of a meeting of the delegates at Brown’s Hotel on the 5th of January 
1839, when the following resolution was passed unanimously : ss That this 
meeting, whilst it demands of the Legislature, as an act of justice, the total 
and immediate repeal of all laws imposing duties upon or restricting the im- 
portation of corn and other articles of subsistence, is prepared to resign all 
claims to protection on home manufactures, and to carry out to their fullest 
extent, both as affects agriculture and manufacture, the true and peaceful prin- 
ciples of free trade, by removing all existing obstacles to the unrestricted inter- 
change of industry and capital among all nations.” . 

Can you state how far those who were present at that mecting represented 
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the general commercial interests of the country ?—There were deputies from 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham, Wolverhampton, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and other commercial towns. 

Mr. Villiers. Having had occasion to consider the present state of the 
country, do not you conceive that the great want of the labourer and of the 
capitalist is to find a wider field for their employment ?—Precisely. 

And that for this purpose it is now peculiarly the interest of this country 
to extend our commerce by every meaus that we can ?—Certainly, as the only 
means of employing our population. 

And that without that we have the prospect of capital leaving the country 
and the people becoming destitute ?—Just so. 

Do you believe that to be the general feeling of the manufacturing interest 
in this country ?—-It is their feeling : people are getting very much alarmed at 
the effects of restricted markets. 

They are alarmed at the prospect they have before them of the people being 
discontented, and of being themselves compelled to leave the country ?-—The 
country will not be worth living in by and by, unless restrictions are destroyed, 
and the world thrown open to the industry of the people. 

It is easier for a rich man to leave the country than a labourer ?—Precisely. 

The prospect is that the wealth, or the means of employing the labourer, 
may leave the country, while the labourer may be thrown upon the country for 
support ?—Yes. 

Wo you consider that the value of land has risen always in proportion as 
manufactures have prospered ?—I have myself offered nearly 6,002 an acre for 
land [in the borough of Salford], on which I remember to have seen wheat 
growing, and that price was refused. 

And that increased value was owing to increased manufactures ?—Precisely so. 

You do not consider that the cotton manufacture is increasing in the ratio 
in which it was doing some years ago ?—Certainly not ; our manufactures have 
been rather declining the last two years. 

Chairman. Are you aware that there was an increased export of goods gene- 
rally last year beyond the preceding year ?—I believe there was, 

Does any portion of that arise from the diminished cousumption in our home 
market, arising from the want of employment and the distress of the labouring 
classes ?—The diminished consumption of our country in cotton goods, accord- 
ing to Burn, was about 20,000,000 of pounds weight as last year, that is in 
cotton alone, which is about one-fourth less than the usual consumption. 

Consequently, will not that decrease of home consumption have forced the 
manufacturers to find a market elsewhere ?—Of course they were obliged to get 
rid of their productions somewhere, to enable them to pay their engagements. 

So that although there is an apparent increase in the quantity of exports, yet 
the state of commerce you do not consider to have been protitable ?—It was 
unprotitable; and the consumption of the raw material of cotton was less last 
year than in the preceding year. 





MR. THOMAS FIELD GIBSON.—Examined 28th July. 

Mr. Thomas Field Gibson, a manufacturer of silk in Spitalfields, who was in 
business when the reduction of the duty on silk took place, and when the pro- 
hibition was withdrawn by Mr. Huskisson in 1826, said, that the eflect of that 
change upon the manufacturers of Spitaliclds had been advantageous. ‘The 
opportunities which the manufacturers have had of seeing the various manu- 
factures of France to a much greater cxient than before, has enabled them to 
make some improvement in the manufacture. They have seen a great deal 
more of the French fancy figured silks than they ever did before, and they have 
seen the general mode of French manufacture. At the same time, competition 
has very much excited to exertion. Mr. Gibson stated, that though foreign 
velvets had been excluded by the duty of 35/. to 451. per cent., the number of 
looms in Spitalfields had not increased ; but during the last fifteen years the 
rate of wages had lowered, which he attril.uted less to foreign competition than 
to the competition of other parts of England, where silk manufactures have 
been established. The demand for silk goc ds generally has increased since the 
reduction of duty, and the English production mereased as well as the amount 
of canital invested. Tie attributes ‘the superiority of the French in the silk 
manufacture to advantages they enjoy. ‘They are themselves a silk producing 
country ; they have the raw material themselves ; they are much nearer to the 
Italian market, and have a much greater choice of the raw material than we 
have. Then they are better off in climate and in natural taste and skill, in the 
much longer period that the trade has existed in the country, and in the lower 

rice of labour. Mr. Gibson thinks the introduction of schools of design will 
tae a favourable influence upon the silk manufactures of England. It is his 
opinion that the lowering of the duty on French silks would be a great injury to 
British silk manufacturers, and that a large reduction would lead to a very con- 
siderable increase of importation. But le says that if the Legislature were 
willing to adopt a system of free trade in cvery article of commerce, he as a silk 
manufacturer, is quite prepared to take his chance in the risk of such a scheme. 
So long, however, as we have a restrictive system, and so long as the land- 
owner is protected as he is, and the chief necessaries of life are so very much 
dearer here than in foreign countries, he claimed his full share of protection. 
The effect of doing away with the protective system would be to equalize prices 
allover the world; and if the people have to pay much for their food, they have 
less to pay for manufactured goods. The effect of removing the protective 
duty would be to put us on a level with the French manufacturer, which we 
are not now. The rate of wages is determined by the demand for labour. If 
the people paid less for their living, it would produce an increased demand for 
the article, rather than a reduction of wages, and the manufacturer would have 
the advantage. He would be able to maintain his ground then. Mr. Gibson, 
in advocating the repeal of the Provision-laws, did not consider that the ad- 
vantage would be so much in a reduccd rate of wages, as an equalization of 
wages in this country and all others, and also tle benefit of a greatly-in- 
creased consumption of all descripitons of manufactured articles. He disap- 
proves altogether of the system of debentures, which he considers vicious and 
clumsy.” ‘The debentures give 3s. 6d. per cent. on all British manufactured 
silk exported, being the return of the duty levicd on thrown silk; but as the 
quantity exported is not regulated by the quantity imported, the 3s, 6d. deben- 
ture is sold for 2s. 6d., eet the tax on thrown siJk 1s.perpound. Since the 
alteration of the duty upon the importation of raw and thrown silk, very con- 
siderable improvement has taken place in our spinning machinery, which is 
now superior to that of any other country. He believed that he expressed the 
opinion of a very large proportion of the persons engaged in the silk trade, in 
stating that the principal ground for adhering to their protection is the high 
protecting duties impesed upon the necessaries of life; and if they were re- 
moved, speaking for himself, he had no hesitation in saying, that he would 
— no exemption forthe silk trade, if all trades were put upon one basis of 

rcedom. 











MR. JOHN SQUIRE AND A. B.—Ezamined 30th July. 

Mr. John Squire, and another witness whose name is not given, stated that 
there is a great and growing adulteration of coffee by the use of chicoree, in 
consequence of the high price of coffee. In the ground coffee sold to the poor 
there is an adulteration of three ounces to the pound. It is estimated that the 
people of this country pay on the whole double the price paid on the Con- 
tinent for coffee, in ccnsequence of the differential duties in favour of the pro- 
duce of our Colonies. 





MR. HENRY HILTON.—Examined 30th July. 


Mr. Henry Hilton, a silk-manufacturer of Manchester employing 1,10C- 
weavers, was of opinion that the lowering the duty on foreign silk goods was 
beneficial to the British manufacturer. We are now in a situation to compete 
with the French in plain goods, even without protection. There has been a 
diminution of the cost of production, aud consequently increased demand. 
Though the immediate effect was a diminution of wages, it has ultimately in- 
creased demand for labour and capital. He thinks that in plain silks we have 
an advantage over most countries, and says he fears the competition of none. 
He supposes the non-protection of copyright of patterns to be the greatest 
barrier to improvement in this country, and that this protection would be more 
useful than the protection of high and prohibitory duties. Our Corn-laws are 
particularly detrimental to the silk-trade, and prevent its extension in America. 
At the present time, the silk-trade is in a state of great suffering. He gave it as 
the result of his experience, that a high price of food is generally accompanied 
by a decline of wages. He believes that the silk-manufacturers generally are 
willing to forego protection, if there were a free trade in provisions: cheap 
bread would extend trade ; while a bad harvest might probably compel him to 
stop from 500 to 700 hands: at present the trade is subject to the caprice of 
the weather. He thinks the repeal of the protective duties on provisions is nat 
desired by the manufacturers, in order to lower the wages of the operatives ; 
for that the effect would be to raise them. High wages are associated with 
prosperity and general content. The admission of foreign silk goods had given 
a great stimulus to trade and improved machinery greatly. ‘The removal of 
protective duties would increase the wellbeing of the whole community, aud 
consequently augment both production and consumption. 





GEORGE RICHARDSON PORTER, Esq.-~ Examined 31st July. 

Chairman. Are you at the head of the Statistical Department in the Board 
of Trade ?—I am. 

How long have you been in that situation ?—From its establishment in the 
beginning of 1832. 

Are there any articles of British produce prohibited in France, which, never- 
theless, are smuggled in ?—I have no certain means of ascertaining whether 
that be the case or not. The French Government acts with a very doubtful 
kind of morality in those matters, and assists its subjects very much in smug- 
gling, against the regulations of other countries; while it punishes severely in 
all cases of offence against its own regulations. 

Do you mean that with respect to articles which are prohibited or admitted 
at very high duties in England and in other countries, facilities are afforded 
to send them from France ?—I do. I have an exemplification of that before 
me, in an account of the quantity of brandy exported from France, as given in 
the French customhouse accounts, and contrasted with the quantities im- 
ported into the United Kingdom from France ; [ tind that, from the year 1827 
to 1833 inclusive, the quantity of brandy entered as being imported into Eng- 
land from France very greatly fell short of the quantity exported from Franee 
to England. On the contrary, from 1834 to 1838, the quantities entered at 
our Customhouse, of brandy as imported from France, were enormously 
greater than the quantities apparently exported from France to England. Of 
course that can be only through some great error in the customs account of 
one or other of the countries. It cannot be supposed that the error originates 
with us, our account being taken of the quantities that are actually landed. 
The discrepancy arises, no doubt, from the fact that the French Government 
connives at the exportation of brandy from its own ports without its being en- 
tered at the customhouse, or at the suppression of entries in their accounts. 
The quantity in the year 1834 imported into England, beyond the apparent 
export from France, was upwards of 1,200,000 gallons. ‘Thisis a difference 
between the two customhouse accounts which leads me to believe that there 
must have been a suppression of entries in the accounts, 

Mr. Ewart. It shows that they do not enter all that they export ?—Yes. 
Up to 1833 inclusive, the quantities imported into England fell greatly short 
of the quantities exported from France, according to the customhouse accounts. 
of both countries; the difference of course being introduced by smugglers.. 
From 1834 up to this period, those facts are reversed as regards the custom- 
house accounts. ‘There is no reason to aprehend, or to hope that the other 
fact is reversed, and that smuggling has diminished. [Mr. Porter handed in a 
table, which showed the exports of brandy from France to the Uuited Kingdom 
for the first year, 1827, to be 2,254,529 gallons; the imports from France to 
the United Kingdom for the same year being 1,697,310 gallons: for the last 
year of the list, 1838, the French exports were 1,630,709; the English im- 
ports, 2,350,122. 

Can you mention an instance of any other article ?—TI have a statement be- 
fore me of the quantities of silk goods exported from France to England in 
each year, from 1827 to 1838, and of the quantity of those goods entered at 
the English customhouses during the same years, showing that the quantity 
exported from France has very greatly excceded the quantity imported regu- 
larly into this country. 

Mr. Thornely. When you allude to quantity, do you allude to weight or to 
value ?—Pounds weight. The proportions that have entered regularly in each 
year have varied from about 414 per cent. to about 63} per cent. in different 
years; and consequently, the proportion which has been introduced by smug- 
glers has amounted in one year to 58} per cent., while in another year it 
amounted to only 864 per cent.; but the largest proportion which appears to 
have been entered regularly in any one year is 634 per cent. of the whole 
quantity shipped from France to this country, showing that there must have 
been an illicit introduction to the extent of 364 per cent. in that year. This 
statement I will deliver in. 

{ The witness delivered in the same, which is as follows. | 
Statement of the number of pounds weight of Siik Manufactured Goods exported from 
Frauce to England, and of the number of pounds weight of the like Goods landed 
and entered at the various Customhouses of the United Kingdom, in each year 
from 1327 to 1838, showing the centesimal proportions of the quantities shipped 
that were entered and not eutered. 
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5 51:97 £8 0. 
Amount of duty collected on 1,875,703 pounds weight, 1,961,678/., or 1/. Os. Lid. per 
pound weight. The same amount of revenue would have been collected if the rate 
had been 10s. Ld. per pound, provided the whole quantity shipped from France had 
passed through the Customhouse. If the duty had been paid on the whole quantity 
imp. rted, at the same rate as was paid on the regular importations, the sum received 
would have been 3,754,1)7/., or more than the actual receipt by 1,792,459/, 
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Chairman. It would appear, from what you have stated, that nearly one- 
half the silks exported from France, avowedly for the English market, are 
smuggled when they arrive in England?—According to the paper before me, 
it appears that during the twelve years between 1827 and 1838, 1827 being the 
first year of the importation of silk goods after the prohibition was removed, 
and 1838 being the latest year to which the French Customhouse accounts go, 
there were imported sou of the exports from France, 52 per cent. ; and 
consequently, there were introduced hy smugglers, 48 per cent. I am of opi- 
nion, founding that opinion upon what I have stated with regard to brandy, 
that those exports do not form the whole of what are shipped from France ; 
that a great quantity, beyond what is entered at the Customhouses, is exported, 
that is, brought to England by means of smugglers; and consequently, that 
more gg half the French silk goods used in England are introduced surrep- 
titiously. 

Will you state what is the rate of duties levied in this country on French 
manufactured silk ?—It was intended by the tariff at present in force, to levy a 
duty of 25 per cent. on the value of plain silk goods, and 30 per cent. on the 
value of figured and rich silks. There is reason to know that in some cases 
those rates are greatly exceeded by the specific duties which were intended to 

rate’to that extent, and it forms part of the arrangements at present in pro- 
gress with the French Government, that we should go into an examination of 
the specific rates charged upon silk goods, in order to bring them into an agree- 
ment with what was originally intended, namely, 25 per cent. on plain goods 
and 30 per cent. on figured goods. 

Mr. Ewart. Are English bandannas admitted into France ?—They and all 
other silk goods are admitted at moderate duties. 

Chairman. What is the rate of duty at which British silk goods are ad- 
mitted into France ?—I do not remember the rate, but it is much under the 
English rate. 

Is the trade in that article increasing ?—I think not. 

Do you see any objection to the duties on French goods being reduced here 
‘to the same rate at which British silk goods are admitted into France ?—The 
only reason that I see against it is the clamour that would be raised on the part 
of the manufacturers. 

As regards the means of obtaining the raw material, and the expense of 
manufacturing the article, do you in that respect see any reason against it ?— 
I am not aware of any reason which should so operate, except it be found in 
the protection which i been hitherto afforded to the manufacture, a course 
which always has the effect of setting people to sleep. 

Have we not in England, with the exception of that portion of raw silk that 
is produced in the South of France, the same facilities of obtaining silk from 
Italy, India, and China, as they have ?—We have the same facilities which 
France possesses of obtaining silk from all parts of the world, with the excep- 
tion of silk from the South of France, and greater facilities for obtaining China 
and India silk, of which France is a purchaser in this market. 

Mr. Villiers. You think the manufacturers would be alarmed at a reduction 
of the protective duties on silk; are there any grounds for that alarm on the 
part of the manufacturers, so far as you know ?—I think not; I think the 
alarm is not well founded. 

Were they not under great apprehension when the duty was first reduced, in 
1825 ?—It was the declared opinion of many persons engaged in the manufac- 
ture at that time, that it would be completely annihilated by the rivalry of the 
French manufacture. 

The exports of our silks have been gradually increasing to other countrics, 
and the home consumption has also been greatly extended ?—The exportation 
has never been very large, but the home consumption has increased most ma- 
terially. [In 1¢21 the quantities imported were—raw, 2,119,744 pounds; 
waste, 81,297; thrown, 341,154; the duty was reduced in 1824, when the in- 
crease in raw cilk was more than a million pounds, in thrown silk a hundred 
thousand; in 1839 the quantities were—raw, 3,745,289; waste, 1,049,890; 
thrown, 224,855.] The value of silk goods used in England cannot be less 
than ten or twelve millions yearly. The protecting duty consequently operates 
as a tax upon the .onsumers to the amount of two and a half or three millions 
annually, 

Are y~1 owen that one great complaint which the manufacturers are now 
making througucut this country, is that they labour under great disadvantage 
in foreign competition, owing to the protective duties imposed on the neces- 
saries of life ?—That is the case to some extent. 

Are you aware whether that prevails to a great extent among the silk manu- 
facturers ?—Not particularly among silk manufacturers, but among all classes 
of manufacturers; and chiefly among those (the cotton manufacturers) who 
are least protected. 

Judging from the articles that we export to France, and the articles that we 
import from France, should you infer that the circumstances of the two coun- 
tries are particularly favourable toa free commercial intercourse between them ? 
—There can be no doubt about it. 

Are not the duties imposed on various articles of export and import between 
the two countries in many respects for the purpose of protection ?—I imagine 
that the trade between the two countries is mainly crippled by the very heavy 
duties imposed in England upon the staple articles of production in France, 
such as wine and brandy, and by the system of prohibition which is used in 
France against almost all manufactured goods. 

Inasmuch as there are several articles which are produced in France and in 
England which the people of those respective countries require, the one from 
the other, do you regard the protective duties imposed upon those articles as a 
tax upon the people of each country ?—No doubt of it. 

And they limit the amount of commerce between the two countries ?—They 
liinit the commerce between the two countries, and the amount of productive 
industry which would otherwise be set in motion, thereby diminishing the sum 
of enjoyment in each country. 

Mr. Thornely. Do the French Government impose a duty upon English 
iron, different from that upon the iron of Sweden ?—They do. 

Mr. Ewart. The Swedish iron is a superior article ?—It is applied to dif- 
ferent uses. 

Mr. Thornely. Still, inasmuch as a protective duty is charged upon the 
import of English iron, that is a tax upon the people of the country who re- 

uire the use of cheap iron ?—I consider it a tax upon the people of France, to 
the extent of at least 80 per cent. upon the value of all the iron that is con- 
sumed in the kingdom. 

Mr. Ewart. Are not they obliged to admit, for the purpose of making rail- 
ways, English iron on more favourable terms ?—They have refused to do so. 

Mr, Villiers. You consider that that policy is obviously erroneous and un- 
‘wise on the part of the French people ?—Decidedly. . 

Do you consider that it is at all more erroneous than the principle of pro- 
tection which is acted upon by ourselves ?—Certainly not. It is only another 
exemplification of the same principle, which must be equally hurtful in all 
countries. 

Do you consider that there is any policy, or any justification, for the pro- 
tection that is extended to manufacturers or to agricultural produce in Eng- 
land ?—I can see none whatever, except it be the consequence of complications 
produced by unwise legislation. : 

Do you consider that the burden of the state taxes which are collected 
affords any plea for imposing those protective duties ?—Certainly not. If it 

were possible to make foreigners pay any part of our burdens, there might be 





some common sense in it; but certainly it cannot by any means alleviate the 
national burden to shift it from the shoulders of one Englishman to those of 
another. 

The great proportion of our taxes is collected upon articles of general con- 
sumption ?—It is so. 

And therefore, to impose a protective duty upon any article of necessary 
consumption, by adding to its cost, diminishes the means of contributing to the 
general taxation ?—No doubt of it. 

That is your view of the operation of protective duties ?—It is clearly my 
view of the operation of protective dutics. Such duties form, however, but a 
part, and in many cases only a small part, of the burden which they cause to 
the nation, inasmuch as they add to the price not only of the quantities of the 
protected articles imported, but also of all of those articles that are produced 
within the kingdom. There cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that 
additional means of employment are created by protecting branches of industry 
that could not otherwise be carried on; the whole etfect of legislative inter- 
ference in this direction, is that of diminishing the wealth of the country, by 
causing less profitable to take the place of more profitable employments. 

Do you consider that there is any impediment to the removal of these pro- 
tective or prohibitory duties as they exist in this country ?—I consider that 
the great impediment is in the prejudices of the people, which, until they shall 
be better informed, will make them averse to any such course on the part of the 
Legislature, and that there may be also other impediments arising out of the 
false position in which many branches of industry have been placed by means 
of what are called protections; that large capitals have been diverted into 
channels where they would otherwise not have been employed because of those 
protections, and that it would be unjust on the part of the Legislature suddenly 
to withdraw the protections under which it has encouraged the employment of 
such capital; but that is only another way of stating the impolicy of originally 
adopting such a system of protection. : 

Is that an operation that has already occurred, or is it not a thing which is 
constantly taking place, that capital is attracted in a wrong direction, and mis- 
directed in its employment ?—I imagine that if there were no legislative 
interference, people would very soon come to find where they could profitably 
employ their capital, and where they could not, and that very few mistakes of 
that nature would be made, compared with the number that are made under 
the interference of the Legislature, as shown in granting protective duties. 

Is there any prospect offered to us of getting rid of that system, if we are 
always exposed to the evil of doing what may be considered injustice, by those 
who have been tempted so to apply their capital ?—The only means which pre- 
sent themselves to my mind for getting out of the dilliculty in which we now 
are, with justice to those who have been, so to speak, inveigled into a false ap- 
plication of their capital, would be the withdrawal of protections gradually, so 
that they might have time cither to prepare themselves for competition by im- 
provements in their processes, or witlidraw their capital without loss or ruin 
to themselves. 

You have no doubt with regard to the great staple manufactures of this 
country, that no injury could be done by withdrawing the protective duties ?— 
Clearly so. 

Then while they are not benefited by all those protective duties, are they 
not greatly injured by the protective duties for British agriculture ?—No 
question. 5 

What ia your opinion of the probable effect of the removal of protective 
duties generally; is it that it would extend commerce and iinprove the con- 
dition of the people ?—I have no doubt that it would do so in this country to a 
degree of which the world has hitherto seen no example. 

In alluding to those protecting duties the removal of which might cause 
some injnry to the interest protected, have you considered what would be the 
effect on the agriculturist of the removal of the duty by which he is pro- 
tected ?—I believe that the effect of removing aJl protection, as it is called, im- 
posed by the Legislature to favour the agricultnrist, would be to place him in a 
far better position than he is in under that protection; that he would have 
steady prices; that he would have continually remunerating prices; that he 
would not be subject to those violet Muctuations which have affected him of 
late years, and which have brought ruin upon a large class of people ii tnis 
country. 

In what way would you expect that the agricultural interest, now highly 
protected in this country, would be injured by removing the protective 
duties ?—I imagine that they would not be in any way injured, but, on the 
contrary, greatly benefited. 

Then, if you would exercise caution in removing the protective duties on 
agricultural preduce, it would be rather with a view to their fears and preju~- 
dices than to any injury or injustice that you think would be done to them ?— 
Clearly so. 

Then it is your opinion that all protective duties might be removed with 
unqualified advantage to all interests ?—It is clearly my opinion ; it is only a 
question as to the mode and the rapidity with which they should be removed. 

But even with reference to that, you would not expect any evil if they were 
suddenly removed ?—Certainly not. 

You consider that there is not much difference between exporting the pro- 
duce of the soil and supporting the artisan, the produce of whose labour is ex- 
ported ?—Certainly not; but in this country it is only under the latter form 
that the produce of the soil can be profitably exported. 

Would you not consider that a duty that enhanced the cost of a raw mate- 
rial used in manufacture would be even more prejudicial than a duty on the 
manufactured article ?—I do not think that there is much difference. Duties 
on raw materials enhance the cost directly, and duties for protection do the 
same thing indirectly ; the effect to the consumer, i. e. to the country generally, 
is equally bad. 

Do you believe that the high protective duties upon articles of colonial pro- 
duct are advantageous to the revenue ?—I imagine that the revenue suffers 
from the limitation of the market whence the supply is drawn. 

Do you believe that a moderate duty imposed upon sugar imported from all 
sugar-producing countries would yicld a larger revenue ?—It would depend 
upon the rate of duty of course ; but that the duty might be reduced with con- 
siderable advantage to the revenue, provided at the same time the market of 
supply were enlarged, I have no doubt. 

Do you consider that it can in the least signify to the manufacturer 
whether it is a colonist or a foreigner that takes his manufactures ?—Certainly 


not. 

Mr. Thornely. 1s not a considerable proportion of the foreign sugar refined 
in bond in this country exported to the British West Indies, to Canada, and 
to other British possessions ?—It is. 

And our fellow-subjects in those countrics are consequently enabled to con- 
sume refined sugar at a rate very much below the price that we are obliged to 
pay in this country ?—Very much below the price that we are obliged to pay 
in this country for the worst raw sugar. 

Mr. Villiers. The operation of the protective duty now is to limit con- 
sumption and increase the price?—It is. Ihave a paper before me, which 
shows to some extent the operation of high prices upon the consumption of 
sugar, which with the permission of the Committee I will put in. It is a state- 
ment of the consumption of sugar in Great Britain during the years 1801-1811, 
1821-1831, and 1839, showing the population of Great Britain at those periods, 
the net revenue derived from sugar in each of those years, the rate of duty 
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chargeable upon sugar per hundredweight from the British plantations, the 
amount of duty paid by each individual, equalizing the consumption per head 
throughout the country, and the average price of sugar according to the Lon- 
don Gazette. It appears that in 1801 the duty upon sugar being 20s. per hun- 
dredweight, the sum which each individual, taking one with another, contri- 
buted to the revenue in respect of sugar, was 5s. Id., and the average price of 
sugar in 1801 was 54s. per hundredweight. In 1811, the duty on sugar being 
raised in the mean time to 27s. the hundredweight, the sum paid for duty per 
head was 5s. 34d., the average price of sugar being lowered from 54s., which it 
was in 1801, to 41s. 4d. per hundredweight. In 1821 the duty on sugar being 
continued at 27s. per hundredweight, the amount of duty per head was 5s. 1}d., 
the average price of sugar being 30s. 2}d.; but there is this difference between 
1821 and 1811, that the duty in 1811 was collected in a depreciated currency, 
whereas in 1821 the currency was restored. In 1831, the duty having been 
lowered to 24s., the amount of duty paid per head was 5s. 14d., the average price 
of sugar being then only 23s. 8d, exclusive of the duty. In 1839, when the 
average price of sugar was raised to 39s. 4}d., the rate of duty being the same, 
the contribution per head to the revenue in respect of sugar, was reduced 
to 4s.6id. This proportionate falling-off in 1839 was no doubt the result 
of the high price of sugar occurring simultaneously with a high price of bread. 

Sir H. Parnell. Are there, in your opinion, any reasons for continuing to 
act upon the strict principle of the colonial system at the present time, with 
regard to protecting our colonies, by giving them the benefit of our market ?— 
I consider that, all protective duties being wrong in principle, the sooner we 
can get rid of them the more it will be of advantage to the country generally. 

Mr. Villiers. Have you had any oppportunity of knowing whether our pro- 
tective system here is referred to by foreigners as an excuse and as an example 
for them to follow ?—It is brought forward by them universally as an excuse 
for their adopting a similar system. 

Do you believe that it would have a very general and great effect upon other 
countries if our protecting system were modified or abolished ?—I am sure it 
would have a very great effect in time in compelling other countries to have 
recourse to a more liberal system. 

Mr, Ewart. Have they not imitated us in the restrictive part of our system 
in the navigation-laws, and do not they constantly cite them against us; and 
is not there reason to suppose that they would follow our example in removing 
such restrictions ?—No doubt there is. Time would be required in order 
fully to produce such an effect; but 1 have no donbt that would be the ulti- 
mate effect. 

Mr. Villiers. You take a distinction between those duties which are imposed 
on foreign articles, corresponding with duties imposed at home upon the same 
article for the purposes of the state, and duties that are imposed as a protec- 
tion for home manufactures ?—Certainly. In the first case it is a duty for re- 
venue; and in the second case a duty for protection. 

Mr. Thornely. Have you any particular information about the tariff of the 
United States of America, as being high upon certain articles of British ma- 
nufacture, in consequence of the high duties in this country on the production 
of the United States?—It has been always understood that the tariff of the 
United States, which, with some modification, is at present in existence, was 
principally caused by our Corn-laws; that if we had not imposed restrictions 
upon the importation of what are called “ bread stuffs” from America, the 
influence of the wheat-growing States would have been employed, and success- 
fully employed, in resisting the passing of that tariff. 

Have you any information of any movement in America, on the part of the 
manufacturing interests to increase the duty on the importatiou of British 
goods beyond the present rate of tariff, unless our Corn-laws are relaxed ?— 
No further than is seen in the public newspapers. Upon the subject of pro- 
tective dutics I would beg leave, with the permission of the Committee, to 
read an extract from Dr. Franklin’s miscellaneous works: it is to this effect— 
“ Suppose a country, X, with three manufactures, as cloth, silk, iron, supply- 
ing three other countries, A, B, C, but is desirous of increasing the vent, and 
raising the price of cloth in favour of their own clothiers. In order to do 
this, she forbids the importation of foreign cloths from A. A in return forbids 
silks from X. Then the silk-workers complain of a decay of trade, and X, to 
content them, forbids silks from B. B in return forbids ironware from X. 
Then the ironworkers complain of decay, and X forbids the importation of iron 
from C. C. in return forbids cloth from X. What is got by all these probi- 
bitions ?—Answer: All four find their common stock of the conveniences 
and enjoyments of life diminished.” I have a table taken from the annual 
Finance Accounts, which shows the amount of customs duty received in 1839, 
upon all articles producing 10,0002 and upwards to the revenue, and the pro- 
portion which the same bore to the whole customs revenue in that year ; from 
which it appears, that upon 17 articles only there was received 94} per cent. 
of the whole customs revenue of the country. Upon 29 other articles there 
was received 3 9-10ths per cent., so that upon 46 articles there was collected 
98 2-5ths per cent., leaving upon other articles—and there are 144 other articles 
enumerated in the tariff, besides a great many other articles which come in 
without being enumerated under the head of “ all other articles,”—leaving for 
the 144 others 1 3-5ths per cent. of the whole customs revenue ; so that we 
burden with taxes 144 articles out of 190, for the sake of collecting 1 3-5ths 
per ceut. of our customs revenue or protection. 


MR. WILLIAM HARE AND OTHERS.— Examined 8d August. 

Mr. William Hare, Mr. James Pamphilon, Mr. J. B. Humphreys, Mr.Thomas 
Letchford, and Mr. James Rogers, all keepers of coffee-houses in London, were 
examined together. They stated that the annual increase of coffee-houses in 
London has been nearly 100 per annum. ‘There were not above 10 or 12 
coffee-houses in London about twenty-five years ago. ‘There are now 1,600 to 
1,800. There has been an immense consequent increase in the consumption of 
coffee in London, and the charge for coffee to the consumer been reduced, in 
consequence of this competition, from 6d. to ld. and 13d. a cup. ‘There is a 
large and increasing demand, in one case to the amount of 4002. per annum, for 
newspapers and periodicals, in consequence ; and with the best effects upon the 
public morals. One of these witnesses stated, that the number who visited his 
coffee-house daily was from 400 to 450; another, from 700 to 900; another, 
from 1,500 to 1,600. The taste for instructive publications was improving. 
The consequence of lowering the price of coffee and sugar would certainly be 
most favourable to sobriety and to enjoyment. 


MR. JOHN DILLON.—Laamined 3d August. 

Mr. John Dillon stated, that he had been engaged for more than twenty 
years in thehouse of Morrison, Dillon, and Co. Previous to the change in our 
commercial policy in 1826, there was a large smuggling trade in silk goods; 
British silk manufactures were in a state of remarkable inferiority ; but the 
presence of superior French articles had done much to improve ‘the public 
taste and the home production. The Tariffs of 1826, which were intended to 
establish 30 per cent. as the general rate of duty, bad, in fact, established duties 
varying from 17} to 464 per cent, 

We proceed with the evidence. 

C/airman. What has been the effect of the reduction of the duties on the 
trade in manufactured silk goods generally ?—I apprehend the effect has been 
very beneficial both to the public and to the manufacture itself; that it has 
restored the trade to a much more sound and healthy state than it existed in at 
that time, and has, perhaps, prevented its extinction in some branches. 





Do you mean that some branches of the trade would have expired altogethers 
if the duties had not been taken off?—If the duties had not been taken off, it 
would have been impossible to have checked the extension of the contraband 
trade, considering the great intercourse existing between this country and 
France, and that silk is an article of luxury and fashion. The general busi- 
ness of the silk manufacture of this country, in consequence of the protection, 
as it was falsely called, was conducted on such bad principles that it could not 
have been carried on to a profit. 

[ The increase of the importation of silk retained for manufacture, Mr. Dillon 
thus exhibited— 

For the six years preceding the 

admission of foreign manu- Ibs. 

factured goods .......ccereeereee 1820 to 1825 ...... 2,984,889 per annum, 
For the six years succeeding the 

AUMISSION .......ccccecceceseeeeee 1827 to 1832 ...... 4,131,541 

For five years........ccceees stacoecae LODE UOEONT vannues 4,956,836 ] 

Can you state what are the kind of goods imported now, as compared with 
those imported immediately after the trade was opened, or during the smuggling 
trade?—When French goods were first imported, they manu actured for the 
English market a great many kinds of goods which they expected to sell largely. 
They came in competition at first, I believe, with almost every branch of our 
manufacture. : 

That was immediately after the opening of the trade?—Yes. The thing 
has, however, now found its level. The great mass of the common silk goods 
are made in England. -'The great mass of the middle run of goods are also 
made in England: chiefly now at Manchester. The French trade has settled 
down into a rich or fancy trade; they keep that because they appear superior 
to us, not only in the arts of design, but in every thing in which taste and 
fancy are required; they not only makea higher description of goods, actually 
more beautiful, but they put them up in a better manner, and finish them in a 
better style, and as silk is altogether an article of luxury and fashion, the 
finish of the goods and the mode of placing them before the customer, is an 
essential and not a mere accidental circumstance. 

Mr. Villiers. Do you conceive that the reduction of the duty had the effect 
of increasing the demand and extending the taste for silk in this country ?—I 
think it produced both effects to a very great extent. 

Can you state whether any improvement has been made in those articles to 

which you say the French trade is now confined—namely, figured and fancy 
articles ?—I think that even in those branches of trade in whieh we import 
most French goods, the English manufacturers have also very much improved, 
and the English manufacturers have succeeded in establishing a trade in the 
middle run of goods; for instance, if the average price of the silks produced 
in Manchester a few years since was 2s., it may be now stated at 3s.; their 
skill and taste have so far improved as to take from the French that class of 
yoods. 
' Chairman. You think that the high rate of duties encourages smuggling ?— 
I think any rate of duties extending beyond 10 or 15 per cent., which I un- 
derstand to be the cost of smuggling, must from the nature of the case en 
courage smuggling ; and I believe that it does so. 

If the duty were reduced to 10 or 15 per cent. generally on French manu- 
factured goods, such as now suit the market here, do you believe that the 
general trade of the manufacturers of English silk would be much interfered 
with ?—I am hardly able to give an opinion as to what would be or 
would not be for the interest of the manufacturers; but I have an impression 
that the demand for French goods is almost entirely ademand for those articles 
that they produce better than we produce them; and that the demand is for 
them, because they produce them, or make them up, better than we do. I 
believe that they would still retain that trade, if the duty were reduced to 10 or 
15 per cent., but no more than that trade. 

Are you aware whether we could extend our export trade in silk manufac- 
tures, supposing commerce were left unrestricted ?—I believe we could very 
considerably extend it in some directions, but for our restrictive laws. 

Mr. Ewart. In what directions do you think we could extend our export 
trade ?—In the direction of America, if we could take their wheat and corn; 
and many parts of the Continent of Europe also. 

Mr. Villiers. Then more labour would be employed in the silk-trade if 
our commerce was freer with other countries ?—Certainly. 

Mr. Ewart. Do not we export bandannas now to foreign countries ?— 
We do. 

We did not do so formerly ?—We did not. 

Mr. Thornely. Those are the English bandannas, in imitation of the 
Indian ?—Yes; and India bandannas imported for printing here. 

Mr, Villiers. Ave you aware of the apprehensions entertained by the silk 
manufacturers at the time that the duties were reduced ?—Perfectly aware of 
them; they predicted the utter ruin of the English manufacture of silk goods, 
and even two years after the passing of Mr. Huskisson’s law, a general meet- 
ing was held of the silk-trade in the year 1828, at which a committee of twenty- 
eight persons was appointed to communicate with the Government; and [hold in 
my hand their final report, in which they use the following language: “ The 
Right Honourable President of the Board of Trade having on that occasion” 
[that is, at an interview which they had with him on the part of the silk manu- 
facturers of England, } “expressed a desire to have some plan submitted to him 
which might procure relief to the silk-trade, consistent with the principles laid 
down by his Majesty’s Government in the year 1826, for the regulation of this 
branch of British industry, the Committee most respectfully state, that after 
having given the subject their most mature consideration, they are still of 
opinion that the interests of the silk-trade of the United Kingdom are so ut- 
terly at variance with those principles, that his Majesty’s Government will 
ultimately find themselves placed in a position which renders it necessary for 
them to decide upon surrendering up either the one or the other.” 

Chairman, Notwithstanding that prediction, is it not the fact that every 
year the silk-trade has gone on increasing ?—It has. 

Were you examined before the Committee four years ago ?—I was. 

Do you recollect that the same predictions were strongly urged before 
the Committee four years ago on the silk-trade ?—They were very strongly 
urged. 

And they foretold that if the proposition to reduce the duty on thrown silk 
were carried into effect, it would be followed by the utter ruinof the silk 
manufacture in this country in the course of the next three years ?—They did. 

Notwithstanding those predictions, the statements which you have now 
made, and certain other returns, show that the trade has been more prosper- 
ous than any other branch of trade in England ?—It has been, upon the whole, 
prosperous, 

Mr. Villiers. Is not it a ground for claiming protection by some interests, 
that other interests are protected ?—It is. 

Mr. Villiers. Then the removal of all protective duties, as it would operate 
with respect to all at the same time, would be attended with no injury ?—I am 
not sure that the sudden removal of all protective duties would not be attended 
with any injury; but I should be very glad to see the ultimate removal of all 
protective duties. At the same time, I think it right, to prevent mistake, to 
add that, as far as my experience goes, I think all legislative interference for 
the purpose of protecting or improving trade to be injurious, not only to the 
community, but to the trade sought to be protected. I have found that as true 
in practice as it isin theory. Even in cases where the evil effects have not at 
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first been visible, they have always appeared in the end. Of course I say no- 
thing as to taxation for the sake of revenue, that, I assume, in this argument, 
should be regulated according to the wants of the state; but all interference, 
whether in the shape of protective duties or otherwise, which take the direction 
of trade and capital out of individual control, is sure to be pernicious in its 
effects to all parties. This has been the result, practically, in all cases of trade 
which have come under my notice. 

From your general experience, and from your constant communication 
with persons in business, would you say that there was any ground for the 
continuance of any protective duty, if the protective duties on agricultural 
produce were removed ?—I find a general opinion in favour of giving up all 
other protective duties, if the restrictions on agricultural produce were re- 
moved. 

Is not there some reason to apprehend that markets that have been hitherto 
possessed by this country may be closed against us if we continue our protective 
system ?—Very great reason. 

We have lost some markets already ?—We have. 

And that has been ascribed chiefly to our restrictions ?—Chiefly to our re- 
strictions. If there were no other objection to the restrictions, it is very im- 

ortant to remove the objection that always presents itself on the part ef 
—— countries, that we do not ourselves set the example of a more liberal 

icy. 

Chairman. From your intercourse with foreign manufactures and others, 
have you any reason to believe that our example in that respect would be very 
generally followed ?—That would depend upon the governments rather than 
the manufacturers; but I think the example of the English would to a very 
great extent be followed. ‘ 

Mr. Ewart. Do not foreigners in general consider that the theory of free 
trade emanated from England, and do not they express their astonishment 
that our practice is so much at variance with our theory ?—I have heard great 
surprise expressed upon the subject very frequently by very intelligent men. 


Mr. JOHN MITCHELL.—Exvamined 5th August. 


Mr. John Mitchell, a merchant at Leith for twenty-two years, stated respect- 
ing the duties on foreign timber, that the duty upon both oak and fir timber is 
very oppressive, and extremely injurious to the country generally; and that if 
the duty were lowered, particularly upon oak timber, we should increase the 
most important manufacture of this country, namely, the manufacture of ships, 
to a very considerable extent. The duty of 56s. 6d. per 50 feet of both oak 
and fir timber is equal, in regard to tir of certain descriptions, to about 200 per 
cent., and on oak about 150 per cent. The very finest Norway fir timber, in- 
cluding the prime cost (equal to about 5d.) and freight, can be laid down at 
8d. to ghd. a foot, at Leith; the duty upon that would be equal to nearly 
200 per cent. But the mode of measurement, called calliper measure, makes 
the duty still higher to the importer; in some cases adding the number of feet, 
by measuring empty space, 10 per cent. On fir timber, and upon oak timber 
it is 25 to 30 per ceat. above the true contents. The examination of the wit- 
ness proceeds. 

Chairman. Does the placing the Norway timber under this high duty add to 
the revenue, in your opinion ‘—On the contrary; it has prevented one most 
important! article of commerce from being introduced at all, except, perliaps, 
one or two cargoes, in all Scotland, during the twelvementh. 

If the duty were reduced to the ad valorem rate of 20 per cent., would there 
then be an increase in the trade, and what amount of revenue do you think 
would be derived therefrom ?—'There would be a very considerable addition to 
the trade, and I should think it would add very considerably to the revenue. 

Do you think that if that timber could be admitted at an ad valorem duty, 
such as you have stated, the build of boats in Scotland and in England would 
assume that solidity and strength which you find in foreign boats?—I cer- 
tainly think so. I should like to add, that our fishermen are now beginning to 
proceed further out into the ocean in search of fish, not only lierrings, but cod ; 
and they require much larger boats. They have been accustomed to go in 
small open boats. Now, if the duty were lowered, they could build the large- 
decked boats at the same price as they now pay for those small open dangerous 
fishing-boats. 

From your own knowledge of what Norway can supply, and of what is wanted 
in Scotland, are you of opinion that if the duty were so reduced as to admit 
the importation at the rate of 2d. per foot, much of that timber would come ?— 
I have no doubt of it to a very considerable extent. Lhe commerce with Nor- 
way is a very important one. I am able to remember when the duties were 
lower, and when every farthing forming the net proceeds of those cargoes of 
timber then imported was expended in Scottish manufactures. 

In purchases on the spot ?—Purchases on the spot: every man in a Norway 
ship had what they cail a land-day, that is to say, a day of liberty from the 
ship, and they generally spent every shilling of their surplus wages in manu- 
factured articles. 

At what period was that ?—I should think above twenty years ago. 

Mr. Chapman. When you state that Norway timber is in effect prohibited, 
are you aware that 758 ships came from Norway laden with this timber last 
year ?—I am aware that 758 ships may have come from Norway, but not with 
timber; those were with battens. 

Is not the duty on battens in the same proportion as on timber ?—It is con- 
siderably less. 

Are the Committee to understand, that timber cut up, partly manufactured, 
can be imported at a rate of from 30 to 60 per ceut. Icss than timber in log, 
from which those battens are made ?—Yes. 

Sir C. Douglas. What is the peculiar advantage of importing log timber 
rather than manufactured ?—The great advantage is, that we should have a 
number of men employed in cutting it up to the proper size we want it; and 
again, log timber can be employed as beams, and for various purposes to which 
we could not apply cut-up wood, battens, or deals. 

Supposing the same facilities were given to logs as to manufactured timber, 
would you import a greater quantity of logs?—'The whole of the Norway tim- 
ber would be imported in logs. 

It would be cheaper to manufacture in this country ?—Yes. 

Mr. Chapman. Do you mean to say that it would be sawed cheaper here 
than in Norway ?—I believe we can manufacture almost any thing cheaper in 
this country than on the Continent ; we liave the advantage of steam-engines, 
and we have water-power besides. 

Chairman. Have we not saw-mills in this country superior to what are to 
be found almost anywhere else?—We consider so: we have saw-mills near 
Leith where we cut up very cheap indeed. ‘Che cost of transportation in Nor- 
way from the saw-mills to the sea-side would more than counterbalance the 
charge which we should be put to in cutting it up. 

Mr, Ewart. Must not a nation which is so advanced in manufactures as 
this nation is, always have the power of underselling those which are less ad- 
vanced?—Clearly. I should not fear any competition as it regards ships or 
any thing else, if the duties were put upon a proper footing. 

Mr. Chapman. You state that if these duties were lowered, you would 
not fear the competition of any British ship with any foreign one ?—Yeés. 

Can you state the price which a ship of 400 tons would cost at Leith, ready 
for sea?—I should think it would cost from about 12/. to 15/. per ton. 

Can you state the price of a foreign ship in Norway, or at Dantzic or 
Memel ?— We are beginning very much to buy ships abroad ourselves, because 
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we find it very profitable to take shares abroad. I have ceased to be a British 
shipowner some time since, and I join in shares in foreign ships. 

Are you able to state the exact price of a foreign ship ?—About 10/. a ton. 

Then is the Committee to understand that 15/. would be the price for a 
capital ship at Leith, and that 10/. would be the price fora capital ship at 
Dantzic ?—Yes, 12/. to 15/. at Leith: a ship varies in value according to the 
material of which it is composed. 

What would be the difference of the rate of expenditure in the navigation 
ofa foreign and a British ship? what is the rate of wages that is usually paid 
in a foreign ship, and what is the rate in British ship ?—It is about one-half. 

Then how do you reconcile the statement you have just made with the opi- 
nion you have given to the Committee, that British ships and foreign ships 
would meet on terms of equal competition if these duties were only lowered ?— 
I stated that you must give both cheap timber and cheap food, and lower the 
dutics on all materials connected with the manufacture of shipping. 

Does not it follow that it would be cheaper, and consequently more advisable 
to build your ship abroad and to bring her here navigated, and to continue na- 
oe her with foreign seamen?—If you continue the present duties it 
would, 

Chairman. Are you able to state whether a considerable amount of British 
capital is now embarked in foreign shipping?—I have reason to think that 
there is, 

If the duty on timber were taken off, and the price of provisions were more 
like that on the Continent, have you any doubt whatever that shipbuilding 
in this country would rapidly increase ?—I have no doubt of it whatever; 
uay, L contemplate the possibility of foreigners coming to buy ships in this 
country. 

Do you know any reason why the same rate of duty should not be imposed 
upon all spars used for ships ?—I see no reason whatever; a small ad valorem 
duty would be the proper duty upon such very necessary articles, 

Can you state the comparative rates of duty paid on similar spars imported 
from British North America and from Norway ?—The duty on spars eight 
and under 12 inches diameter, from British America, is 4s., and from 
other or foreign ports 1d. 2s.; and if above 12 inches in diameter, from British 
America, lis. 6d. per load, and from foreign ports 2/7. 16s. 6d. per load. 

Mr. Chapman. You are acquainted with shipbuilding ?—I am not practi- 
cally acquainted with it. 

But you have seen ships built at Leith ?—Yes. 

Can you state the quantity of fir timber consumed in building a ship of 400 
tons at Leith ?—I could not say the exact proportion in value. 

[ Mr. Mitchell estimates that the use of Norwegian pine would add one-fifth 
to the durability of ships. ‘The lowering of duties would give to the ship- 
builders a more extensive selection, the importation of foreign oak timber 
would enable ships to be built in many places where the cost of transport of 
British oak is now a complete barrier. The Isle of Man has a great advantage, 
by being allowed to import foreign timber at 10 percent. duty. He thinks the 
importation would preserve our ports from total dilapidation ; and that faci- 
lities given to the introduction of foreign timber would give a very great in- 
crease to the demand for British ships.) 

Chairman. What is the state of the shipowners at this time ?—I generally 
hear the shipowners who are connected with the British American provinces 
complain of the state of the trade; but it is not gencrally known, and it ought 
to be generally known, that nearly the whole carrying-trade of that timber from 
America is carried on by vessels that have been found useless in more important 
occupations, and which are employed simply because they are of little value; 
they have perhaps been in the West India trade or in the East India trade, or 
they are built of very inferior materials, and consequently are suitable only for 
that purpose. It is just the most worthless part of our shipping that is used 
in the American timber-trade. : 

Sir Charles Douglas. 1s that the opinion of people who deal largely in 
English oak timber ?—Yes ; I have heard it generally remarked by most people 
who have dealt in English and foreign oak timber. — : 

Chairman. Ave you acquainted with the opinions of men in the timbeg- 
trade ?—Yes; having been connected with a committee that sat for the purpose 
of getting the duties reduced. ; : : 

Then the opinion you now give is the result of considerable attention paid 
to that subject ?—Ycs: I have kept minutes and drawn up petitions, and some 
time since moved the Leith Town-Council regarding it. . 

Mr. Ewart. Are the ships belonging to those who oppose the reduction of 
duties chiefly New Brunswick built vessels ?—The whole of the ships belonging 
to one house, amounting to twenty or thirty, or furty, are entirely built in 
British America, in New Brunswick, I think, : 

Chairman. So that the present duties discourage to a great degree the build- 
ing of ships in England, and encourage colonial-built shipping ?— They do. 

Mr. Mitchell went on to say that the dwellings of the poorer classes in Nor- 
way are far superior to those of the English working-people ; they are more 
comfortable and durable; and when going to decay, new ones are built. He 
thinks that the removal of the restrictions and impediments to cheap _ 
building in England, and the free importation of provisions, would largely 
extend the field of competition, regulate many of the anomalies of wages, and 
considerably incresse the demand for British manufactures. He has found the 
Norwegians admit themselves, that while they may get goods, generally speak- 
ing, cheaper in the Continental markets in Germany, they preter, as superior 
in quality, the Scottish manufactures, and that therefore they would buy all 
they required in regard to manufactures, and necessaries of that kind, in this 
country. Mr. Mitchell considers that the fair system of levying duty on timber 
would be a small ad valorem duty, timber being a raw material; and he con- 
siders it an oppressive tax to compel the people of this country to go further 
and pay more for an inferior article. The high duties drive both house and 
ship carpenters out of employment, and are thus injurious to very important 
interests, as well as to the community at large and to the public revenue. He 
says there would always be a demand for American timber, for peculiar par- 
poses ; and that the free impartation of Baltic timber would, by increasing the 
general consumption of timber, increase the demand for these peculiar qualities, 
He is informed that a great part of the wood brought from the British colonies 
is cut by natives of the United States, and that a great part of the red pine is 
actually the growth of the United States; of course it must be in the parts 
nearest to the British colonies. He lately read a letter from Baron Humboldt 
to Lord Castlereagh, which appears to have been published, in which the Baron 
states that “ the wood imported from Quebec is partly from the woods on the 
lakes and rivers of the United States; and the wood in Canada is to a con- 
siderable extent cut by the inhabitants of the United States, who, being paid 
in ready money, receive the greatest portion of the price. | The wood called 
red pine grows entirely in the territory of the United States.” 





MR. WILLIAM LEAF.—Exzvamined 6t August, 


Mr. William Leaf said, that having been a dealer and merchant in the lead- 
ing articles of British manufacture tor twenty-five years, he had watched the 
effect of the change made by Mr. Huskisson in 1826, which admitted French 
silks into Great Britain. When the change was proposed, it created very 
great discussion amongst the manufacturers, and it was steadfastly maintained 
that it would be impossible for them to carry on the business: both the Spital- 
fields and the Macclesfield manufacturers contended, that they could not pos- 
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sibly meet the proposed competition, that their mills would become quite value- 
less, and that both the employer and employed would be ruined and reduced to 
pauperism. Those fears were not only not realized, but from that time a very 
great increase in the trade took place, much greater than at any former period. 
We take up the thread of his examination by Mr. Villiers. 

Can you account for that unexpected result ?—Up to the period when the 
prohibition was removed, much less improvement took place in the silk manu- 
facture than in any other branch of trade; but as soon as it was removed, 
there was a great stimulus given to the trade by foreign competition, and by 
improved modes of manufacturing, by which goods were made cheaper and 
better. , 

What were the effects of those improvements?—It enabled the English ma- 
nufacturer still to continue the chief supply of the home market, and it also 
enabled him to compete with France in our export trade. 

Has there been any increased export to America and other countries from 
the period of the reduction of the duty ?—From that time our export of silk 
goods to America, and to other neutral states, has increased very much up to 
the present time. : 

From your observation and knowledge, what are the evidences of this in- 
crease in the trade to which you have alluded ?— When I first knew Manches- 
ter, which was about the year 1816 or 1817, there was but one silk manufac- 
turer, and he upon a very small scale, and even up to the year 1825, when the 
reduction of duty on silk took place, there were but ten silk manufacturers in 
Manchester, and those ten manufacturers employed about 3,000 weavers, as 
nearly as I can calculate, three-fourths of their produce being mixed goods, 
silk and cotton and silk and worsted. Those manufacturers have gradually 
increased to about thirty at the present time, as near as 1 can ascertain, who 
employ about 15,000 weavers at the present moment. I speak simply of 
weavers ; I leave out of the question warpers and winders. 

Have you made any estimate of the returns of Manchester in silk goods ?—I 
have endeavoured to do so. I estimate the whole return of Manchester in silk 
goods in 1825 at 450,0002., and now the return in goods entirely of silk is from 
1,600,0002. to 1,800,0002. per annum. 

Mr. Leaf says, that the distress which so frequently visited Spitalfields 
during the term of prohibition, has never returned to the same extent since French 
goods were introduced. Though silk is at this moment higher than it has been 
for the last ten years, yet goods range now from 20 to 30 per cent. lower than 
they did in 1825 and 1826, arising entirely from improved modes of manufac- 
turing, stimulated by the competition arising from a freer state of the trade. 
The average of raw silk imported during the seven years ending 1826, was 
2,969,012 pounds; and during the last seven years to the end of 1839, the 
average was 5,050,875 pounds. Our exports of silk manufactures, chiefly to 
our foreign possessions, were only to the extent of 236,113/., and they have 
increased until, in 1839, they amounted to 865,768/. In 1827 our exports to 
France were only 4,661/., and since that period they have been gradually going 
on, till in 1838 they had increased to 56,5982. The evidence continues. 

Mr. Villiers. Are you of opinion that the relative productions of the two 
countries would be much altered if the present protective duty were done away 
with ?—I do not believe it would, but I believe that on the great bulk of arti- 
cles consumed in this country the duty is altogether nugatory; whereas 1 be- 
lieve that in articles of design, of taste, and of colouring, our manufacturers 
here, for other reasons, could not compete with the French; and therefore I 
believe the protective duties are not of that advantage to the country which 
they are generally supposed to be. 

Chairman, What are the other reasons to which you allude ?—The other 
reasons to which I allude are, that I believe the French have naturally a better 
as well as a more cultivated taste ; besides which, they have schools of design, 
and in addition to that, I believe a great advantage accrues in consequence cf 
the copyright of patterns and designs which exists in France, by which every 
manufacturer enjoys the advantage of his invention for a considerable time. 

Mr. Villiers. You think that would operate to encourage the manufacture 
rather than a protective duty?—A great deal more than any protective duty 
can ever do 

Mr. Chapman. From your extensive communication with manufacturers, do 
you find it to be their opinion that all protective duties are useless ?—It is an 
increasing opinion amongst manufacturers. 

Br. Villiers. From your observation, what conclusion have you come to as 
to the effect which high or low prices of provisions have on wages ?—I have in- 
variably observed that when provisions are cheap the operatives are well em- 
ployed and better paid; and that on the contrary, when provisions are very 
dear, there is little work, and consequently the operatives are less paid. If we 
were allowed to go to corn-growing countries for corn, we should export more 
of our manufactures. 

You are of opinion that it is not by protective duties that British trade can 
be extended, but by the absence of them?—Certainly ; my opinion is, that 
all that the English manufacturers want is, extensive markets for our products, 
and a free interchange with other countries. 





Mr. JOSEPH WHETSTONE.—L£ramined 6th August. 


Mr. Joseph Whetstone, of Leicester, estimates the number of working frames 
in that district at 13,000 to 14,000; the whole number of persons employed at 
30,000 ; the yearly amount of wages at 800,000/.; of the articles produced at 
one and a half million sterling. ‘There has been a decline of trade for the last 
three years; the demand has fallen off in the agricultural districts of England 
as much as in the manufacturing ; which he attributes to the high price of pro- 
visions, which has diminished the means of the labourer to purchase ; because, 
if his food takes a larger proportion of his wages, it leaves him less to lay out 
in clothing, and furniture, and other articles. It is the invariable rule in the 
trade, that when provisions are cheap there isa good demand ; it is a rule ob- 
served constantly by the manufacturers, and established as a maxim in the 
trade. Mr. Whetstone observed that the poor-rates were highest in the years 
when corn was dear, and lowest when corn is low. In All-Saints parish, con- 
taining chiefly a manufacturing population, for three cheap years, 1834, 1835, 
and 1836, the gross amount paid for poor-rates was 3,495/.; and in the three 
succeeding ycars, the three dear years, the amount is 4,679. We follow the 
examination. 

Mr. Villiers. Do you believe that the distress existing in Leicester would be 
diminished if the Corn-laws were modified ?—I certainly entertain that opinion; 
not only as lowering the price of provisions, but as giving us a great extension 
of trade. They diminish our home trade in as great a degree as they do our 
foreign trade. ‘ 

Chairman. Are you aware of the amount of the protective duties which at 
present exist in this country against the importation of such worsted and woollen 
hosiery goods as you manufacture ?—I believe it is 20 per cent.; practically, it 
does not affect our woollen hosiery, for there is not any competition that we 
have to fear on the Continent at present. The Saxons, who manufacture cot- 
ton stockings, have not yet manufactured worsted stockings; and I believe the 
entire removal of the protecting duties on worsted or woollen hosiery would not 
injure the worsted-trade of this country in any degree. . 

Do you epeak now the opinion of the manufacturers themselves, that if the 

rotecting duties on the worsted manufacture were taken off, it would not 
zterfere with the British manufacture ?—It is the opinion of our largest and 
Principal manufacturers, that it would not have any injurious effect on our 
manutactures, 





Mr. Villiers. They would not attach any importance to ‘those protecting 
duties ?—The bulk of our manufacturers would be glad to see them removed. 
We passed a resolution to that effect at a large meeting held in the spring of this 
last year ; we had a large town’s meeting, and resolutions were passed, declar- 
ing their willingness to abandon all protective duties on manufactures, if all 
prohibitory and protective duties on agricultural produce were also removed. 

Sir Charles Douglas. You consider the removal of those duties inseparable 
from the abolition of the Corn-laws ?—I think it would be scarcely fair to ask 
the agriculturists to abandon their protection without the manufacturers were 
prepared to give up theirs. 

Mr. Villiers. You consider it would only be fair, that if the dutics on agri- 

cultural produce were removed, the protective duties on manufactures should 
be removed ?—I speak as a manufacturer: 1 think I could not fairly ask the 
agriculturist to part with his protective duty, unless I was prepared to part 
with my own, 
Mr, Ewart. With respect to the reduction of the duty on the importation 
of foreign wool, what effect had that reduction of duty on the price of Eng 
lish wool ?—It rather improved the price. It improved the Later. 
because it require a portion of foreign wool to be worked up with Eng- 
lish wool. 

Chairman. What were the effects of that alteration upon the woollen- 
trade, of the country generally ?—The effect on the value of wool was to in- 
crease the value of English wool; there was a considerable export of English 
wool commenced, which has gone on increasing up to the present time, and 
which has tended to advance very much the price of English wools. I would 
say, generally, that the free trade in wool which was then allowed, was beneficial 
to the English agriculturist. 
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ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA.— 
The Directors of the S.uth Australian Company 
rant Letters of Credit (not transferable) for sums under 
201. or drafts at 30 days’ sight for larger amounts, on 
their Bank at Adelaide, payable in cas sh or notes at the 
holder's option. The exchange is at present 5 per Cent. 
discount. Should immediate cash be wished, their Bauk 
will discount the drafts at the current rates, The Com- 
pany vexzotiate approved bills on South Australia. Bills 
or mouies collected in the colouy upon a commission of 
24 per cent. and the proceeds remitted to England. Apply 
at the Company's Offices, No. 4, New Broad Street. 
Epmunp J. WHeeLer, Manager. 
N.B. Settlers having pecuniary trans: wctions in Lon- 
don, prior to departure, will find the C Jompany *s London 
Agency deserving attention: full particulars can be had 
at their offices as above. 


O ASSISTANT SURGEONS AND 
CADETS.—The most comylete and comprehen- 
sive Lists of the requisite OUTFIT fur Cadets, Writers, 
and Assistant-Surgeons, may be had on application at 
THRESHER’S and GLENNY’S EAST INDIA OUT- 
FIT WAREHOUSE, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand. Ladies aud Geut!emen proceeding to India, or 
any of the Colonies, are completely ¢ quipped with every 
requisite, of the best and most durable qualities, at the 
lowest wholesale prices. Very Superior BULLOCK 
TRUNKS, and every kind of Cabin Furniture. Cabins 
ficted ted Lup; Baggage Ship ped, &c. 
ATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
TRUSSES.—SALMON, ODY, and Co. most 
respectfully inform the public, that their PATENT 
SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSSES afford more ease and 
security for the relief of Heruia than any other instra- 
ment for the purpose. They will answer for right or left 
side, requiring uo under strap or any galling bandage.— 
N.B.—As many mercenary Drugygists are “vending an 
inferior article, purchasers are_ pi artical: urly requested to 
observe, that SALMON, ODY, and Co. 292, Strand, 
London, is marked upon the leather case ; and soup by 
ove or more Drugygists in every City and principal Town 
in the United Kingdom. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, Bank, and 8. 


Kiug William Street, City, London. 
Capital. 1,000,000/. 








Notice is hereby given, that the BUSINESS of the 
STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE-ASSURANCE 
COMPANY has been TRANSFERRED to this Com- 
pany; and all persous holding Wolicies issued by the 
said Company are mformed that, as soon as the Renewal 
Premiums thereon shall become payable, new Policies 
will be granted to them by the Directors of this Com- 
pany, at the same rates of premium which they now pay, 
_and without any charge for stamp duty; and all claim- 
ants ou Policies issued by the said Standard of E gland 
Life Assurance Company are informed that such claims 
will be discharged by the Directors of this Company as 
soon as the same shall have been substantiated. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE BRITANNIA COMPANY. 

A most economical set of Tables—compuated expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic and com- 
plete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance 
that cau be offered without compromising the satety of 
the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium o2 a new and remark- 
able plan, for securing loaus or debis; *t less immediate 
payment being required on a Policy for the whole term 
of life than in auy other oflice. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Halt-yearly, 
of Quarterly, in’ one sum, or in a limited number of 
payments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o’Clock,. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within One Month after proof of 
death. 

Medical Attendauts remunerated in all cases for their 
peports. 

Premium per Cent. per Annum, payable during 
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Prerer Morrison, Resident Director. 

_Ali lib eral Commission ailow edto Solicitors and Agents. 

——— "(ei 
Pr ce 8s. 6d. demy 8v0. cloth 
HISTORY of BRITISH REPTILES. 
By Tuomas Bett, F.RS. F.L.S. V.P.Z.S. 
Professor of Zoology in King’ s( ‘oliege, London. 

This volume contains a description of each species and 
variety found in the British Isles, and an engraving of 
each; with such other pictorial or auatomical vignettes 
as were considered desirable, the more fully to illustrate 
the text. 

A few copies have been printed in royal and imperial 
octavo. 

“The exquisite embellishments of this work almost 
mislead us from an examiuation of the text; but having 
succeeded iu directing our attention towards the latter, 
we find it perfectly in correspondence with the illustra- 
me, The productions of works like this will 
create a uew era iu pablication.’’—Morning Herald. 

Joun Van Voorsr, |, Paternoster Row. 





HOLYDAY PRESENTS. 

HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK; 

a Maunal of every graceful and improving Pursuit, 
Exercise, aud Accomplisiiment, that contributes to the 
perfection of the female character, and constitutes the 
accompli-hed English gentlewomau. Embellished with 
nearly 700 Enugravings. Vrice 21s. elegantly bound in 
embroidered silk and imitation Mechlin lace. 


HE BOY'S OWN BOOK.—The 

most acceptable Present ever devised for Youth ; 
embracing the Sports and Exercises of Out-door Enjoy- 
meut, the Pastimes of a Winter's Fireside, and the Re- 
creations of Science, Embeliished with upwards of 500 
Engravings. Price 8s. Gd. in ornamental boards, or 
10s. 6d. handsomely bound in arabesque . srocco, 

Loneman, Oxmz, Browx, Green, aud LONGMANS, 








FORTUNES FOR LOOKING AFTER. 


THE HULL, YORKSHIRE, AND LINCOLNSHIRE 
ALMANACK, 


Contains information of Vital and } 
Almanack. 


THE PRICE 1s 


National importance of an entirely different character to any other 
The expense of Advertising precludes the possibility of giving even an outline of it, but as 
ONLY 


SIXPENCE 


Every person can purchase it. 
The Tasves are calculated by Mr. Soturrr, Head-Master of the Hull Grammar-School, and com- 
prise the Sun’s Rising and Setting, the Moon’s ditto ditto., the Moon’s Southing, the Sun’s Declination, 


the Equation of Time, and Time of High Water for Every Day. 


The information in the Appendix in- 


cludes a list of the Names of all the Firms, Families, and Individuals, (Fourteen Hundred in Number.) 
HEIRS AT LAW AND NEXT OF KIN 


Which have been advertised for to be put in possession of Property, during a period of Twenty Years 


past. Also, an entire and perfect list of 


ALL THE UNCLAIMED DIVIDENDS 


Due to Persons all over the World, (whose Names are furnished,) up to 1840. 
Then follow the titles of 


eleven pages of very small print. 


This alone occupies 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 
Being the whole of the Public Acts passed in the last Session. 
The Almanack comprises also an abundance of local information respecting the Railways, Packets, 


Coaches, Carriers, Post-office, Corporation, Public B 
Hull: Printed ‘end Published by Joseru Nose, 


Bodies, &c. &e. 
23, Market Place; Sold by W. 


STRANGE, Pater- 


noster Row, London ; and may be obtained by any Bookseller in the World 

*,* Ask for “NOBLE’S HULL ALMANACK,” and should there be any difficulty in obtaining it, 
please send a post-paid letter, enclosing a Shilling, or twelve Penny stamps, to the Publisher, Mr. None, 
Hull; and it will be returned free to any part of “the United Kingdom. 





NEW EDITION OF M‘CULLOCH’S COMMER- | 
CIAL DICTIONARY. 
This Day, Price 2/. 10s. half-bound in vellum, 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 
%& THEORETICAL, AND HISTORICAL, r. 
COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
Illustrated with Maps and Pians. 
By J. R Ot Cuntocu, Esq. 
New Edition, with a New and Enlarged Supplement, 
to Reser ye 18t ), coutaining upwards of 1,350 closely- 
uted pag 
"SU PPLEMENT, si -parately, 
Price 8s. 
Loudon: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Just Published, Price 18s. cloth lettered, and 24s. with 
‘wenty-Seven Plates by Landseer, 
UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
Complete in a large 8vo. volume, trauslated from 
the French, and bronght down to the Present State of | 
Science, by Mr. Wesrwoop, Dr. Jonysox, Mr. Muniz, 
and Mr. Byrn. Forming the most complete System of 
Natural History in the Language. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY; for the Use of 
Schools and Private Families. By Rosert Muniz. A 
Second Edition. Price 3s. cloth lettered. 

WALL’S GRAMMATICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK;; intended to facilitate the simultaneous acquire- 
meut of Orthography and Grammar. Price 1s. 6d. sheep 
lettered. 

THE CHILD'S ARITHMETIC; a Manual 
of Instruction for the Nursery aud Infaut Schools. Price 
1s. cloth lettered. 

JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE; with Walker's Pronunciation 
of all Difficult or Doubtfal Words, Price 2s. 6d. roan 
lettered, and 3s. embes-ed roan. 

ROWBOTHAM’S PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCHT LANGUAGE; iu 
diamond. Pocket Edition. Price 2s. 6d. roan lettered, 
and 3s. embossed roan. 

Just Published, Price 3s stif cloth, gilt edges, 

NYREN’ sc RICKETE R’S GUIDE; being 
fall Direction r playing that Elegantand Manly Game. 
By | ED Player in the Old Hambleden aud 
M: aryieboni 1e c ub. Edited by Joun Cownen Ciarke. 
A Ne »w Editic 

THE ENTOMOL OGIST’S TEXT-BOOK. 
A Guide to the Natural History, Habits, and Classifica- 
tiou of Insects. By J.O. Westrwoop, F.L.S. In royai 
18mo. Price 8s. 6d. coloured. and 9s. plain, 

POPULAR MATHEMATICS; being the 


First Elements of ‘Arithmetic. Algebra, and Geometry 








with Two valuable Maps, 














in their Relatious and Uses. By Roperr Mupre. Smal, | 

8vo. Price 95. Cd. | 
THE EARTH: its Physical Condition and 

most remarkable Phenomena. By Wa. M. Hiaarys, 


Author of Natural Philosophy, & & 
DR. PEITUMAN'S GR AMMARS. 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. Price 4s. roan lettered. Just | 
Pablished, 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
FRENCH 4 ANGUAGE,. Second Edition, Price 53. 
roan lettered 

A PR ACTIC AL GRAMMAR OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE, Second Luitioa. 
lettered. 

Just Publishel, Price 6s. 6d. cloth lettered, Edited and 
Enlarged by Craven 

WAL KE R’S MANLY EXE Rcd SES; being 

bu us in — Hunting, Shootiug, 

Vaulting, Swimming, 
With Sixty-Four Plates, 





Price 3s. roan | 






Leaping, 
s, aud Driving. 
and numerous Wood cuts. 
ATLASES. 

DOWER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF 
ee RN GEOGRAPHY; coutainiag Filty-oue Maps, 
rom the jiatest and best At ith, ities. Price One Guivea 

ud 6s. plain, half bound. With a copious 


idex 
DOWER'S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY; containing Thirty-six Maps, and a co- 
ious Consulii ag Index. 12s. coloured, haif- bound. 
DOWER'S SUORT ATLAS; containing 
Twelve Maps for the Use of Younger Papils, with a co- | 
pious Cousulting Ludex. 5s. coloured, aud 4s. plain. 
*,* Each of these Atlases contains one-third more 
Maps, each Map coutainiug much mcre information thau 
is to be found iu anny others at the same price. | 
London: W. S$, Oxr and Co. Amen Corner, Pater- | 
poster Row. 
















| The most comprehei 


On the 2d of January, Price 2s. 6d. with Mngravings, 
MR. TITMARSID'S NEW WORK, 
HE SECON D FUNERAL OF 
NAPOLEON. 
3u Three Letters. to Miss Smith, of London, 
By Mr. Micuarn ANGELO TrrmarsH, 
Author of ‘* The Paris Sketch Book,’ &e. 
London: Hucu Cunnincuam, St. Martin’s Place, 


| Trafalgar Square. 





; CHECK BOOK. 

» Ready Reckoner for the Use of 
Official Assignees, Solicitors, Manufacturers, &e. In 
one large vol. 8vo. 690 pp. Price only 10s.6d. bound in 
cloth 

epee eds SURE GUIDE;; or, 

the most Comprehensive Reckoner ever pub- 
lished, applicable to ali business transactions. In which 
may be found, by a s‘ngle inspection, the amount of any 

number of pounds weight, yards, &c. from 1 to 90,009, 

at auy price from a farthing to 19s. 1ld.; also Dividends 

on Bankrupts’ and Insolvents’ Estates, expressly caleus 
lated for that purpose, by Wriir1am Warron, Accountant. 

Loudon: ErrineHam Witson, 18, Bishopsgate Street 

Within. Of whom may be had, 

BOOTH'S INTEREST and COMMISSION TABLES 
at all RATES PER CENT, The most complete work 
of the kind ever published. In 1 large vol at 1d, 1s.3; 
Published at 37. 3s. Very few copies remaining. 

WORKS = COURSE OF PUBLICATION BY 
LONGMAN, ORME, and CO. 
yy ‘coLocn’s GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DIC- 

TIONARY. 2 vols. Vol. 1, 8vo. with Maps. Price 40s, 

cloth lettered. 


HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
4 WORKS. Edited by Hrsetr, Vols. 1, 2, and 
3, feap. 8vo. Price ds. each, cloth. 


3. 

PROFESSOR LOW’'S ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and DESCRIPTIONS of the Various 
BREEDS of CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, &ce. Atlas 


THE MERCHANTS 









| 4to. Parts 1 to 6, Price 21s. each. 


AVAGE'S DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING. Nos. 1 to9, Is. 64. each. 


5. 
rESHE CABINET CYCLOPADIA, 
_ Vol. 129; being the History and Natural Arrange- 
ment of Insects. By Mr. Sauckarp and Mr. Swainson. 
Price 6s. Completing the 
CaBINET oF ose Iltstory. 


HE LON [DON MEDICAL 
GAZETTE. Part 3 of Vol 1, Session 1840-41, 
8vo. 3s. Also Published in Wee kly_ Numbers. 





a ase 1 vol. | 8vo. beautifully illustrs ufed, 
MA rIME DISCOVERY AND 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS Considered in their 
+ itual Relations, &e. &e. 


By Rev. Jno. CAMPBELr. 
«© A book of greater interest it has seldom been our lot 


| to meet with; we do uot recollect indeed ever to have 
| perused one with more interest. Once fairly enter upon 


the narrative, and the reader will find it impossible to 
stup—yo on with it he must; and he will proceed to the 
ead with increasing delight."— Eclectic Review. ° 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 
Now Ready, in 8:0. with Map by lama and 
vantilally illustrated 
HINA: ifs STATE AND PRO- 
SPECTS. Containing allusious to the Autiquity, 
Extent, Population, Civilization, Literature, Religion, 
aud Manners of the Chinese. With Remarks on the 
Opium Trade 
Ry the Rev. WH. Mepuurst. 
Tweuty Years a Missionary to the Chinese. 
SECOND THOUSAND. 

In 8vo. with Eugraviugs. Now Ready, 
PRITISH INDIA; in its Relation to 
3B the Decline of Hindooism and the Progress of 

Christianity; containing Remarks on the Manners, 
Customs, and Literature of the People, on the Effects 








| Which Idolatry has produced upon their Civil, Moral, 


and Political Relations, &e. &c. 
By the Rev. Wittiam Campari, Twelve Years resident 
in India. 
London ; Joun Snow, Jd, Paternoster Row, 
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WORKS NOW PUBLISHING 
PARSONS. 

In Monthly Parts, each to coutain Two Engravings of | 
Scenery upon Steel, aud generally an engraved Map | 
of a County or District, carefully Revised, according 


BY HOW AND 


to the Latest Surveys, with about Fifteen Engravings 
on Wocd. It is intended to complete the Work in 


Twenty Parts, forming Two Volumes imperial 8vo. 
containing Forty Landscape Iilustrations, and Maps 
of the several Coun , ou Steel; and about Three 
Hnndred Wood- Engravings, 


ee ae 
ITS SCENERY, CHARACTER, &c. Xe. 
By Mr and Mis. S. C. Hann. 

The reader will be presented with the general results 
of five several Tours made by the Authors, (the latest 
of which took place during the Autumm of the present 
Year.) aud of a still ear acquaintance with the 
Couutry aud the Character of its People. 

> 











In Monthly Numbers, Price Gd. each embellished by 
some New or Celebrated Flower, Drawn and Coloured 
in the best manner, 

THE FLORIST’S JuURNAL: 
Or, Monthly Record of the best Flowers, adapted to all 
varieties of Soil aud Situation. Tut 
the Ten Numbers already Published are, A New Ama- 
ryllis; Two New Seedling Azaleas; Groom's Priuce 
Albert Tulip; Six New Seedling Calceolarias; Two 
Prize Pelargoniums; A Group of Aunuals; A Salvia 
Patens: Groom's Victoria Tulip; and Three New Pan- 
sies. With Articles treating on THE Growrn AND Cur- 
tuRE oF FLrowers. For which the Writers are Cele- 
brated, by 
Groom, on Tulips. 
Gaines, ou Pelargoniums. 
Green, on Caleeolarias. 
Plant, on Hydraugea and | Main, ou the Improvement 

Ranuncule, | of Wild Flowering Plants, 

&e. &e. &e. 

The Volume for the year 1840 is now Ready. 

6s. bound in cloth. 


Henchman, on Hartsease. 
Don, on Stanhopea, &c. 
Ansell, on Azaleas. 


Price 


3. 
In Weekly Numbers, Price 14d. and in Monthly Parts, 
THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The Evyeuisa Jovrnar will take higher ground than 
the other cheap publications now extant. For this eud 
it is intended to preseut the reader with articles from 
writers who are well kuown to the public by the hold 
which they have upou the literature of the day, and 
whose productions have hitherto been seen on 
much more expensive form. Such articles will be 
written expressly for the Exoutsn Journar, which will 
thus assume a character distinct from others of the same 
cheapness, and afford an iucreased attraction fur every 
class of readers. 

Besides the acknowledged Articles, 









oue of which will 





appear every Week with the Author’s name affixed, 
other Origine | Papers will be givea upon Topies of 
passiug interest, ritten expressly for the Work. Lit 





rature in its most extended sense, the Sciences, and F 
Arts, will constitute pre minent objects of aitention. 
New Pubhieations, both English and Foreign, wiil be 
analyzed, and occasionally criticized. Poetry — Th 
Drama—Music, and Musical Works — Statisiies — Me- 
ehavical Inventions— Geography of the Past and Present 
Time—Manuners—The Social State of Nations and of 
Localities — Chemical, Mineralogical, and Geological 
Discoveries— Improvements iu Navigation—Economy, 
Commerce, and Agriculture —will receive unwearied 
attention. Copious Selections from Literary and Sci- 
entific Works constitate a portion of the plan; and, in 
fact, every adjunct which cau contribute to a publica- 
tion designed to elevate the mind, cultivate the taste, 
avd contribute to sucial god, by a cheerful healthiness 
of tone and soundness of prine iple, whether in Morals, 
Literature, or the Sciences. It must be added, that no 
— of the work will be devoted to Theological or 
olitical controversy. ‘@ 
Number 1, Published this Day, 

Contaius—A Word or Two with the Realer—Little 
David; a Country Story, by Miss Mitford — Artistic 
Judgment—Chaucer Modernized--Tetrors of a Hurri- 
cane, and Value of Barumetrical Observations—China— 
Madame Guizot—Coal Mines—Beethoven in 1822 — 
Poetry—The Fair Astronomer, by W. H. Harrison—The 
Departed Year—Germau Epigrams. 


Just Out. New 
d and [niprovec 
MILLION OF FACTS OF 


Correct Data and Elementary Constants iv the 
Entire Circle of the Scieuces, and on all subjects of 
Speculation and Practice. By Sir Rrcnarp Pat.ures. 
Ina thick volume, small Svo. strongly bound iu cloth, 
Price 12s. 

CHRISMAS Amn, NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS FOR 
a : ‘ ae RE e 


ishec 
THE CHILD: “AN D THE HERMIT ; 


er a Sequel to the Story Without an End. By 
C.M. Square l6mo. Price 2s, 6d. with fine Wood- 
Engraviugs. 

* Au admirable story for children, forming a sequel to 
Goethe's ** Story Without an Eud,”’ 
child trough the visible wonders of the creation, with 
instructive explanations and commeutaries, that termi- 
u filling the young heart with love and worship,’’— 






























— much Enlarged, carefully 











A continuation in a congenial spirit, aud not un- 
worthy of its pre itotype. "— Spectator. 
««¢ The Chiid and the Hermit ’ is well fitted to « nlarge 
and e tify the minds of the young.”’—Court Journal. 
‘Its laudable object is to direct the first openings of 
Pr mi nd the earliest dawnings of iafant curiosity, 
jato a pure and holy chaunel.’’— Globe. ‘i 
MNHE UARTOPP JUBILEE; 
or Profit from Piay. A Volume for the Young 
By Mrs. S. C. Haut In v thick volun ne, square i6mo. 
mau y beautitul Copperplates, Price 





1G 














‘The fair Authoress has uot fa eal to throw into this 
prensa it volume that fresh and thoughtful talent which 
ever readers her productions so instructive aud delight- 
ful. — Argus 

Out. 
Groiirs OF “THE ANIMAL 
WORLD; desigued asa Systematic Introduction 
to Zoology for Girls and Beys. By the Rev. B. H. 
Drarer. W.th many Wood-Eugravings, in avery thick 


volume, 16mo. clith, gilt, Price 6s. 6d. 
Daxton and Cuarx, Holborn Hill, 


Ittustrations of | 


| the authoress 














HARVEY AND DARTON’S PUBLICATIONS, 


CHIEFLY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





History and Biography. | 
A New Edition, | 
NGLISH STORIES OF THE! 


OLDEN TIME. By Maria Hack. 2 vols. 12mo. 

cloth lettered, with Vignettes by Harvey. 12s. 

= popular History of England from Alfred to Eliza- | 
beth, adapted 1 to the capabilities of young persons. The j 
matter is unexceptiona able, and embodies a good deal of 
information, valuable and interesting to juvenile readers. 
Certain defects of manner are counterbalanced by the dis- | 
passionate aud just estimate of the characters of the per- | 
sons, and the causes gud influence of events.’’—Spectator. | 


GRECIAN STORIES. By Marra Hack. | 
With Thirty-eight fine Lllustrations by Gilbert, engraved | 
by Ww right and Folkard. 12mo. cloth lettered, 8s. 

*T find that n 1en as high as trees will write | 
Dialogue-wise, yet no man doth them slight 
For writing so.?>—BunyaNn 

** These historical narratives 
re ular pk: an of the entert ining 4 
ang r to England. 
able, especially to classical, as an 
ture of Greece, ie anuals, and its great men. 
Magazi ne. 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By 
Mrs. J. B. Wess. Feap. 8vo. cloth lettered. 
















somposed on the po- 
1d instructive st. ries of 

They will be valu- 
accur pic- 


*—Tait's | 










EARLY DAYS IN THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By M. A. Ketty. 12mo cloth, 7s. 6d. 


*€ We have rarely looked into a contribution to the Li- 
brary of Dissent more qualified by its earnestuess, and 
by the absence of all that is offensive, to mevt with ac- 
ceptance among the crthodox—nay more, to peuetri ate 
those large masses of the reading world who take uo par- 

ticular ism under their protection, aud can only be iute- 
rested by details illustrating the feelings and chi vracter- 
istics common to humanity. The student of what is 
genuine aud original m character aud action will hardly 
find a more picturesque u is made up by the 
early Qui es rs, George Fox and William Penn, to say no- 
thing of Catheri Evans aud Sarah Cheevers, who 
went, in the s'rength of their enthusiasm, on a pilgrimage 
to the East, and were on their return for a time shut up 

























iu the ; or of the heroic few who were called | 
on to ir lives for conscience’ sake, and that | 
New Eug and. Mary | 


ligious liberty, 
Aune Kelty's book may, we think, be perused with inte- 
t 







ecord of the early struggles of a body of con- 
‘ uen, apart from the pé eulié ir doctriues it is in- 
tended tu enforce and illustrate.’’"—<Atheneum. 








Natural History. 


CHARLIE’S DISCOVER ; or, a Good | 
bS se fh r E yesand Ears. By the Au thor of the “ Old Oak | 
at,” . 











‘Walter O' Nie With many Cuts by T. 














| throughout the Island. 





Travels and Geography. 
WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Tra- 


vellers. By Marta Hack. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 
cloth lettered, 6s. 

THE IRISH TOURIST; or, the People and 
the Provinces of Ireland. With a Map of the Route 
Feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, 4s.6d. 

“* The author of this work has succeeded to admiration 
in getting up au attractive volume on Ireland. He econ 
ducts the reader from oue important place to another, 
and affords him an entertaining aud often touching view 
of the manuers by which the people are distinguished. 
With the characteristic exhibitions of Irish seutiment 
and expression contained iu the occasional dialogues, we 
are as much amused as by any ske‘ches of the sort in con- 
nexion with the Scotch, by the author of « Waverley.’ 
The Tour is diversified by couversations and notices, bio 
graphical and historical.”’— Derbyshire Courier. 





School-Books. 

A NEW DERIVATIVE SPELLING- 
BOOK, in which the Origiu of each Word is given from 
the Greek, Latin, Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, 
Freuch, Spavish, and other Languages; also their Pre- 
sent Acceptation, with parts of speech, accurately distin- 
guished, and the syllables acceu ed agreeably to the most 
correct pronunciation. By J. Rowsornam, F.R.A.S, 
12mo. bound and lettered, 2s. 

** A most useful school-book, that should be put into 
the hands of every young learner; for it uot only gives 
an insight into the formation of the English language, 
but may induce to the study of others, and it impresses 
the meaning aud spelling of the words on the pupil's me- 
mory. —Spectator. 

«The work before us has been prepared with great re- 
search and attention, and is admirable of its kind.”— 
Atlas. 








AN IMPROVED METHOD OF PER- 

FORMING COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS. Re- 
presenting the Scieuce of Arithmetic in a New Light. 
A book of general utility; containing, among other 
matter, a full illustration of the Theory of Proportion 
and the Germau Chain Rule. By J. Ferron. 12mo, 
bound aud lettered, 2s. 

Also, by the Same Author, and adapted to the Above, 

THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OF MEN- 
TAL ARITHMETIC ; displi tying a simple method of 
successfully communicatiug iustruction in that most use- 
ful science ; together with a 


KEY TO THE CALCULATIONS. 


W, 16mo. clot s, 4s. 6d. | 12mo. cloth lettered, 2s. 
¢ m » being set forth in a lively} “An extremely valuable little work. The rules which 
and attractive manner and illustrated with be vautiful j it gives for solving all questions iu arithmetic are so 
wood-cuts, are calculated to make more juvenile disco- } simple, aaa the mode of operation so brief and plain, that 
veries of the wonders that are everywhere about us, | to every one auxious to acquire a ready method of per- 
though but little known.’’—Spectatur. | forming calculations, it must be a most desirable hand- 
| boak.’”? — Atlas. ; . - 


THE BOY AND THE BIRDS. 
Tayior. With Sixteen Fi 
Designs. iG6mo. gilt edges, 

“A delightful book tor children. The birds tell of 
their habits to a little inquiring boy, who goes peeping 
into their nests and watching their doings: aud a very 
pleasant way they have of talking, sure to engage the | 
young reader's attention. The desigus are pretty, and 
nicely cut on wood.’’— Spectator. 


GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES, and Glimpses 
of the Aucient Earth. By Marra Hack. With Ilustra- 
tive Plates and Maps. Third Edition, 12mo. cloth let- | 
tered. Price 9s. i 
«4 compendium of the most striking facts of Geology, 
thrown into the form of dialogue, adapted to the compre- 
hension of the young, but not unfitted for elder veniet. rs. 
Of its merit, * third edition’ is sufficient proof.” 
Spectator. 

INSTINCT DISPLAYED IN THE ANI- 
MAL CREATION. A New and Revised Edition, with 
many additicus to the original work of Prisctuta WAKE- 
FIE Feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, 5s. 

«* A nice little work, in the shape of letters between 
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two yor ladies, Who are induced to study uatural his- 
tory. jotes are well selected, and told in a 





ted manner, which greatly euhauces 
their value. The object the authoress had in view i® 
humaue, aud her book ought to be in the hands of every 
child from eight to twelve years of age.”’—Bristul Mer- 
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Mr. § author: it is very weil printed, aud 
neatly Polytechnic Journal. 

THE L se TL E BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE; 
containing il Information ou Commen Thiugs for 
Younz Children. By Enizapera G. Noverre. With 
Eig i illustrations, 16mo. gilt edges, Js. 6d. 





* This ime elladapted to the capacities 
of chil v thet n ideas of many things 
which aite € id and confirm. It is ele- 





gantly printed, aud is illustrated with some beautiful en- 
gravings.’’—Duncaster Chronicle, 





| far higher pretensions.’’— Argus, 





HELP TO THE SCHOOLMISTRESS; or, 


Village Teaching. By Emity Taytor. Author of “ Tales 


| of the Saxons,” ‘‘ Tales of the English,” &e. 18me. 
| cloth lettered, ls. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY, or Spel- 


Meaviug attached to each Word, 
Ackworth School. A New Edi- 
, ls. 6d. 


ling-Book; with the 
Compiled for the Use 
tion, 18mo. sheep lettere 








Miscellaneous. 
THE OLD OAK CHEST; ora Book a Great 
Treasure. By the Author of ‘* Charlie’s Discoveries,” 
&e. With cuts, 16mo. cloth g 3s. 6 


By the Authors of ‘ Original Poems.’ 





, ds. 6d. 


’ 





RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 18mo. 
cloth lettered, Js. 6d. Also, au Tilustrated Edition, in 
large type, with Sixteen fiue Cuts by W from De- 


. 6d. 
and au open and a 


sigus by Gilbert, 16mo. cloth. gilt edges, 3s 


“© An old friend with a new iuce, 
gay oue too. The large clear type iuvies the young 
reader to learn the story of the nice little pictures. 
These verses for children have never been surpassed, 
scarcely equalled indeed—tor the happy union of fancy 
and precept, the simplicity and intelligibility of the ideas 
and words, and the fluency aud conciseness of the rhy mes. 
The Miss Taylors are the best nursery lyrists, after all.”” 
— Spectator. 


















With Eugravings and Wood-cut Illustrations, 


TALES OF MANY L: ANDS. By Miss M. 
Fraskx TytLex, uthor of ‘* Taies of the Great and 
Brave.’’ Feap. 8vo0. cloth lettered, 7s. 6d 

** Sketches of coinmon life, and traits of childish cha- 
racter, intermingled skilf ili y with pictares of foreign 
scenery and national characteristics; aud pathetic sto- 
ries, written with taleut, aud in a manuer to interest 
youthful readers. Each tale is illustrated by a clever 
wood-eugraving."— Spectator. 





By the Same Author, 
MY BOY’S FiRST BOOK. 


12mo. cloth, ds. Gd. 


With fine Cuts, 


By the Same Author, 
AND SKETCHES 
With five Cuts, l6mo. cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 

‘These are children’s books of a very superior cha- 
racter; and especially the first, some of the short poems 
in which are very beautiful. The wood-cats by which 
they are embellished are really gems, such as but a few 
years ago would have astonished the public in works of 
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This Day, 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 14s. 
OMAN’S RIGHTS and DUTIES, 
Considered with relation to her Influence on So- 
ciety, and on her own Condition. 
By-a Woman. 
London: Jonn W. Parker, West Straud, 





~ 


This Day. 8vo. Price 7s. 
HE CHURCHMAN’S GUIDE; a 
- Copious Index of Sermons and other Works, by 
eminent Church of England Divines; digested and 
arranged according to their subjects and contiuued to the 
present day. By the Rev. Joun Foster, M.A. Incum- 
bent of the Royal Chapelin the Savoy, 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





This Day, 2d edit. Revised. post 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. 
N the MANAGEMENT of. the 
ORGANS of DIGESTION, iu HEALTH and 
in DISEASE. By Herserr Mayo, F.R.S. Senior 
Surgeon of the Middlesex Hespital. 
By the Same Author, 2d Edit. Revised, Price &s. 6d. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





This Day, 7s. 6d. uniform with the Brste Cyciopmnra, 
IBLE MAPS; a Series of New 
aud Accurate Maps, accompanied by Explanatory 

Memoirs, and forming a complete Historical and De- 
scriptive Atlas of Scripture Geography, the Ancient An- 
thorities being verified and corrected, from the infor- 
mation of Travellers and Writers, up to the Present Time. 
By Witi1am Hvoues, F.R.G.S. 
London: Jonny W. Parker, West Strand. 





This Day, 2d edit. Revised and Enlarged, Price 2s. 
INTS TO GAS CONSUMERS ; 
containing Iuformation on the General Pro- 
perties of Coal Gas—its Cost as compared with Candles 
and Oil — its Utility, Convenience, and Safety — its 
Management and Use—Practices of Gas-fitters and the 
Officers of the Gas Companies— Examples of their charge 
—Cautions to Consumers—Retail Prices of Gas-fittings, 
Meters, Burners, Gas Moderators, &c. 
London : Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 





This Day, 2 vols. royal 4to. Price 4/. 4s. 
HE CAMBRIDGE PORTFOLIO; 
consisting of Papers illustrative of the principal 
features in the Scholastic aud Social System of the 
University, and illustrated with numerons Etchings aud 
Wood cuts. Edited by the Rev. J. J. Surrn, M.A. 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius Ccllege. 
London: Jonw W. Parker; Cambridge: J. and J.J. 
Deteurton, and T. Stevenson. 


8vo. 17s. a Second Vol. of the 
ISTORY of the CHURCH of IRE- 
LAND; being from the Revolution to the 
Union; with a Catalogue of the Archbishops and 
Bishops, and a Notice of the Alterations made in the 
Hierarchy in the Reign of William 1V. 
By the Right Rev. Ricuirp Mant, D.D, 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Lately Published, 

BISHOP MANTS HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
IRELAND. Volume the First, from the Reformation to 
the Revolution. Svo. Price 17s. 

Loudon: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





On the Ist of Jannary will be Published, No. I. 2d. 
HE FRIEND OF AFRICA. 
By the Committee of the Society for the Extinction of 
the Slave-trade, and the Civilization of Africa. 
Chairman—Sir Tuomas Fowert Buxton, Bart. 
Deputy Chairmen. 

Right Hon, SrrpHen Lusutnotron, M.P. 

Sir Ronert H. Inonts, Bart. M.P. 

Sir Tuomas Dyke Actann. Bart. M.P. 

Lonton: Published by Joun W. Parxer, West Strand; 
Sold by Murray; Rivingtons; Hatchard; Seeley; Nis- 
bet; Richardson; aud Malden; aud supplied to order 
by all Booksellers and Newsmeu in Town and Country. 





2 vols. 8vo. Price 30s. 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, founded upon their 
History, containing the Philos phy of Pure Mathema- 
tics; the Philosophy of the Mechanical Sciences; of 
Physics; of Chemistry; of Mineralogy; of Botany; of 
Zoology; and the Logic of Induction. 
By Winctam Wuewent, B.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Cambridge. 
Lately Published, by the Same Author, 3 vols. 8vo. 


Price 2/. 2s. 
HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE 
Scieuces, from the Earliest Times to the Present. 
London: J. W. Parker, West Strand; Cambridge : 
J. and J, J. Deranton. 





In post Svo. 12s. cloth, 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of the 
: SPERM WHALE, and a Sketch of a South Sea 
Whaling Voyage. 
By Tuomas Brae. 

This is the only work on a subject of much national 
importance, and the only account of whaling as practised 
in the South Seas. 

** Contains a vast variety of curious facts, the result of 
practical experience scicutifically digested.’’ — Asiatic 
Journal, 

Jounx Van Voorst, |, Paternoster Row. 


ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ICKERING’S EDITION OF THE 
ALDINE POETS, 
Beautifully printed, Price 5s. or bound in morocco for 
Presents, 10s. 6d. each volume, 
Burns. 3 vols. Dryden. 5 vols, 
Thomson. 2 vols, Parnell. 
Collins. Swift. 3 vols. 
Kirke White. Young. 2 vols. 
Cowper. 3 vols. Akenside. 
Surrey and Wyatt. 2 vols. Butler. 2 vols. 








Beattie. Prior. 2 vols. 
Pope. 3 vols. Falconer. 
Goldsmith. Gray. 

Milton. 3 vols, Spenser. 5 vols. 
Shakspeare. 


*,* Each author may be purchased separately. 
Witutam Picxegine, Publisher, Chancery Lane. 





IMPORTANT WORKS ON INDIA. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Wx. H. ALLEN and Co. Booksellers to the Honourable East India Company. 
7, LEADENHALL STREET. 





East India Year-Book. 
Under the Superintendence of the British India Society. 
THE EAST INDIA YEAR-BOOK, for 1841. 


presenting, in a condensed form, the most important and | 
authentic details counected with India and the East. 
12mo. 

*,* This work (intended to be published annually) | 
will be made a record, first, of ail important natural phe- | 
nomena, with special reference, when facts cau be ob- | 
tained, to the results of the scieutific observation of nature | 
in Eastern countries; second, of information on subjects | 
of Geography aud Statistics, connected with India aud | 
the East ; and third, of details illustrative of the systems | 
of government and administration in India. The first 
of these divisions will include all the new observations | 
in the various depertments of nature; the second will | 
comprehend the remarks of antiquarians as well as the 
discoveries of travellers; aud the third will embrace both 
the home and local government of British India; the 
Native States, the Foreign Settlements, and every thing | 
that tends to explain their actual condition. 





The Buchanan Papers.—Zastern India. 


THE HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, TOPO- 
GRAPHY, AND STATISTICS OF EASTERN 
INDIA; comprising the Districts of Behar, Shahabad, 
Bhaguipoor, Goruckpoor, Dinagepoor, Puraniya, Rung- 

oor, and Assam, in relation to their Geology, Minera- 
ogy, Botany, Agriculture, Commerce, &c. &c.  Sur- 
veyed under the Orders of the Supreme Government, and 
collated from the Original Documents at the East India 
House. By Montcomery Martin, Author of the ‘* His- 
tory of the British Colonies,’ &c. Complete in 3 vols. 
8vo. with numerous Plates. Price 3/. 12s, cloth boards, 
lettered. 

*« This work is one of the most valuable additions to 
the literature of the present day.’’—Literary Gazette. 


Hamilton’s Gazetteer. 
THE EAST INDIA GAZETTEER; con- 


taining particular Descriptions of the Empires, King- 
doms, Principalities, Provinces, Cities, Towns, Districts, 
Fortresses, Harbours, Rivers, Lakes, &c. of Hindostan 
and the adjacent Countries; India beyond the Ganges, 
and the Eastern Archipelago; together with Sketches of 
the Manners, Customs, Institutions, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Manufactures, Revenues, Population, Castes, Re- 
ligion, History, &c. of their various Inhabitants. By 
the late Watrer Haminrox. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 12s. cloth 
boards, lettered. 





Herklott’s Qanoon-e-Islam. 


THE CUSTOMS OF THE MOOSUL- 
MANS OF INDIA. By Jarrur Suurreer (a Native 
of the Deccan.) Composed under the directiov of, and 
translated by G. A. Herxrotts, M.D. Surgeon on the | 
Madras Establishment. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. cloth boards, | 
lettered. 

*,* This work comprises a full and exact Account of | 
the Various Rites and Ceremonies of the Moosulmans of 
India, from the moment of Birth to the hour of Death, 
including their Fasts and Festivals (particularly the Mo- 
hurrum ;) their Vows and Oblations for every Month in | 
the Year; their different Tribes aud Sects, Saints and | 
Devotees; Religious Tenets, Prayers, and Ablutious ; 
the Caleulation of Nativitives, Necromancy, Exorcism, 
Casting out Devils, &e. &c. &e. 





The Wellesley Despatches.—India. 


THE DESPATCHES, MINUTES, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MARQUIS WEL- 
LESLEY, K.G. during his Administration in India. 
Revised by his Lordship and Edited by Montcomery 
Martin. Now complete in 5 large vols. 8vo. with Por- 
trait, Maps, Plans, &e. 61. 10s. cloth boards. 

“‘The Despatches may truly be called national records, 
of which England may justly be proud.’’-— Metropolitan 
Magazine. ; : 

‘*A publication of peculiar and extraordinary inte- 
rest.’’— Edinburgh Review. 


Earl’s Eastern Seas. 


THE EASTERN SEAS; or, Voyages and | 
Adventures in the Indian Archipelago in 1832, 1833, and | 
1834; comprising a Tour of the Island of Java—Visits 
to Borneo—the Malay Peninsula, Siam, &c.; also, an 
Accuunt of the Present State of Singapore, with Observa- 
tions on the Commercial Resources of the Archipelapo. 
By Groroe Winpsor Eart, M.R.A.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, 
cloth boards, 

“The volume contains much that is novel, commu- 
nicated in an unaffected and agreeable manner.” — | 
Athenaeum. j 

« The distinguishing character of Mr. Earl's unpretend- 
ing book is reality and distinetness.’’—Spectator. 





Torrens’s Arabian Nights. 


THE BOOK OF THE THOUSAND 
NIGHTS AND ONE NIGHT, from the Arabic of the 
Egyptian MS, as edited by Sir W. H. Macnacuten, 
B.C.S. Done into English by Hexry Torrens, Esq. 
B.C.S. B.A. &c. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

* For the Arabian Nights, as they are really written, 
the curious and scientific must recur to Mr. Torrens’ | 
translation.” — Foreign Quarterly Review. 

“It has superior claims over all preceding transla- 
tious.’’— Naval and Military Gazette. 

‘* Far superior in attractiveness to all preceding ver- 
sions.’’— Atlas. 


Miss Roberts’s Works. 

NOTES OF AN OVERLAND JOURNEY 
THROUGH FRANCE AND EGYPT TO SOMBAY, 
in 1839. With Remarks upon Adeu and Bombay. By 
Emma Roserts. In 1 vol. 

In the Press, 

SCENES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
HINDOSTAN, with Sketches of Avgto-Indian Society. 
By Exuma Roserts. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
18s. cloth boards. 

“The most thorough knowledge of India that mere 
description can impart, will be found in these volumes.” 
—Metropolitan Magazine. 

“© A most charming work, which only requires to be 
known to be universally popular.’’—Literary Gazette. 


Auber’s India, &c. 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
BRITISH POWER IN INDIA. By Prrer Auer, 
M.R.A.S. late Secretary to the Hon. East India Com- 
pavy. Now complete in 2 large vols. 8vo. Price 2l. 2s. 
cloth boards. 

A few copies on royal paper, Price 3/. 3s. 

** This is an admirable book, and ove that has long 
beeu much wanted.’’— United Service Gazette. 

«* The work cannot fail to present matter of great inte- 
rest to all, but especially to the Indian reader.”’— Times, 
Also, by the Same Author, 

CHINA; an Outline of its Government, Laws, 
and Policy, and of the British and Foreign Embassies 
to and Intercourse with that Empire. With a Chart of 
Canton River. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


Thornton’s Modern India. 


CHAPTERS OF THE MODERN HIS- 
TORY OF BRITISH INDIA. By Epwaro Tuornroy, 
Esq. Author of ‘ India, its State and Prospects.’’ 8vo. 
1/. Ls. cloth boards, lettered, 

«* This is a very able work, the result of much know- 
ledze and much thought.’’—Spectator. 

“* The book is full of solid imformation.’’—Evaminer. 


Gilchrist’s East India Guide. 


GENERAL EAST INDIA GUIDE AND 
VADE-MECUM, for the Pablic Functionary, Govern- 
ment Officer, Private Agent, Trader, or Foreigu sojourner 
in British India. By J. B. Grucurist, LL.D. 8vo. 18s. 
cloth boards, lettered. 





Society and Manners in India. 


ANGLO-INDIA, SOCIAL, MORAL, AND 
POLITICAL. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 7s. boards. 

« No work can afford better information regarding the 
East thau these excellent volumes.’’—Naval and Military 
Gazette. 

** The papers entitled ‘ English Society in India’ will 
be found particularly valuable.’’—Aftlas. 


Blacker’s Mahratta War. 


MEMOIRS OF THE OPERATIONS OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY IN INDIA during the late 
Mahratta War of 1817. 1818, and 1819. By the late 
Lieut.-Col. Vatentine Bracxer, C.B. of the Madras 
Army. 1 vol. 4to, with Maps and Plans, 2/. 2s. cloth 
boards, lettered. 

THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES OF 
INDIA. Iu royal 8vo. 14s. cloth lettered. 

“In respect to Dr. Royle’s object to point out the la- 
tent agricultural wealth of India, he has brought a large 
store of knowledge, accumulated from focal observation, 
practical experience, and scientific study, to bear upon 
the subject, which he has elucidated with niuch ability.” 
Times. 

‘<A most important and valuable work.’’—United Ser- 
vice Gazette. 





Galloway’s Constitution of India. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE LAW AND 


! CONSTITUTION OF INDIA; onthe Nature of Landed 
|! Tenures, and on the System of Revenue and Finance, as 
} established by the Moohummudun Law and Moghul Go- 


vernment; with an Inquiry into the Revenue and Judi- 
cial Administration and Regulatious of Police at present 
existing in Bengal. By Lieut.-Col. Gattoway, of the 
Hon. East Iudia Company’s Service. Second Edition, 
with a lditions, Svo. 12s. cloth boards, lettered. 


Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. 

SELECT SPECIMENS OF THE THE- 
ATRE OF THE HINDUS, translated from the Original 
Sanscrit. Secoud Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. bas, 

*,* The Dramas selected are—The Mrichchakati, Vik- 
rama and Urvasi, Uttara Rama Cheritra, Malati and 
Madhava, Mudra Rakshassa, and Retnavali. 

“ Curious, interesting, valuable, enduring.” — Spec- 
tator. 


Thompson’s China Trade. 


CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING THE 
TRADE WITH CHINA. By Josera Tioxpsoy, late 
of the East India House. Post vo. 5s. boards. 





Thornton’s Calculator. 

THE EAST INDIAN CALCULATOR ; 
or, Tables for Assisting Computation of Batta, Interest, 
Commission, Rent, Wages, &c. in Indian Money. By 
Tuomas Tuorntoy, M.K.A.S. 8vo. 1. 1s. boards. 








London; Printed by Josern Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor Court, Strand; and Published by him at No.9, 
Wellingtou Street, Strand, saturpay, 2d January 1841, 
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